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j onij John Major yesterday whipped 

Ha* his party together on Europe, 

ihi-^ with a bravura question-and- 

im [f answer conference session that 

nas*i.t brought out all the hard-hitting 

pic qualities of his 1992 election 

it.l- t campaign 

* But, while the Prime Minis - 
h.*t ter’s performance thrilled his 

Bournemouth audience, the 
j |C real test of the lories' rare uni- 

n b. v - ty will come when Kenneth 

; ^ Clarke, Chancellor of the Ex- 

r chequer and bogeyman of the 

^ pY. Haro-sceptic Right, faces the 

i-T' conference today to reit- 

erate the government case 
i. ’J." for keeping an open mind 
Y ; W>n a single currency. Kfl 
mjf Senior ministeis believe 
. r that, if the party can unite, H 
Y- i c ^ i° wftb a fighting mm 
__ chance of winning a fifth 
... term of office in the next 
« - hit- e l ect iQu; if the Euro-scep-. BB 
. i h! . tics continue sniping from 
‘ ,: ' v C? behind, the party win go 
-ill '- ■ d°wn io defeat. - - 
“ a ; There way no sign . of 
. ? ::urn i«t abatement in the attack Ml 
fom whm one remaster de- 
' ■ scribed as tte“loonytimB” Ey 

- i sdaiiFtb fringe yesterday. . 

1 But Mr Afajor told the 

. - conference that there was 

- ; Lvifc one; tiring that would <fc- 

- anguish ihe Tbry case for Hi 
....•.-.nlru.* ihe^development of a Eu- ' 

. : hew p* rope of nation states and' ■ “ ' 
v.. ..•..c.'jl' Labour’s det e r mi n a tion to ‘ ' .fj 
\\a! use it for the introduction 

of back-door socialism. S 

. v . u It would be if this par- . ■ 
ty stopped conductingan 
internal debate with itself 
and began conducting a r . 


the dissidents, saying that while 
it might win him “easy ap- 
plause”, there would be im- 
mense risks from unflateraBy 
and immediately ruling out 

British participation in a single 
currency - effectively with- 
drawing from negotiations on 
the terms of its creation. 

“This is an issue, which if it 
were to go wrong, could crack 
wide open the Eurooean Union 


as we have seen it build up over 
the last 25 years,” he said. 

- “And' jf it cracked it open, 
then it would impact, on tins 
country as well, so we need la 
make sure' in the national in- 


decided that, thes there would 
be a referendum of the frill na- 
tion specifically on that partic- 
ular question.” 

While some pro-European 
ministers be&eve that argument 
amid be won over a two- mouth 
referendum campaign, many 
believe that a Conservative gov- 
ernment will not be able to 
enter a single currency in the 
next Parfiaiggnt - even if Mr 
Major (foes m 
Meanwhile, however, Mr 
Clarke is actively engaged in 

fbnnatkinof a single currency, 
which made marked progress 

I cfeninga Dublin meetmgaf 
economic arid finance 
ministers earlier this 
month. 

And it is Mr Clarice 
who win provide thehtmus 
test of unity wberi.he ad- 
. dresses the c o n fe re n ce - 
.following the annourice- 
irientofthe latest inflation 

that 



titft i sfcgfe currency- How- 
ever, it was dedded that 
theissue had to be faced. 

. . Nor win tiie politically 
pugnacious Mr 'Clarke 
dfack tiie question of tax 
cuts. One Treasury source 
said yesterday that tax cuts 


wc gdlave. to bejjairifar 
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of back-door socialism. SnOUlu gGt LDBV1U60 OT; . One minister even said 
u It wou3dbe if this par- - VP^tPT^avV -V* last night that the 

ty stopped conductingan ™ 7 * ^ • promised expansion of 

internal debate with itself BHCL SfllVtiT St little \ - ; workfare remained an ex- 
and began conducting a T^aHirur nrfirlp mum IQ periment, because the 

debate with the electorate ljeaai ? l S aTw«e, page Ti^aanywasnotyetsatis- 

and the Labour Piarty,” he said terest that we have Britain’s . fied that a national scheme 

to foud appbu g e . voice in this ddiateT . ' : would provide actual savings. 

“My job,” be added later, “is Mr. Major said that if thesin-.-.' In yesterday’s trafl-blaznig 


Cabinet otileague has 
been quick to volunteer. 

One minister even said 
last night that the 
promised expansion of 
workfare remained an ex- 
periment, because - the 


t _ ^ would make the fall- a conference first fbrany prime 






ft 


just hijack their ideas o 

them back here.” .1. 

Hitting all the buttons of an 
essentially loyalist andfeace , a " 
sl^t-sleeved Mr Major said 
tiie great jxize ttfEunme would 
be the cteswngaade or “an eco- 
nomic ironemtain”, allowing 
the countries cifcaslem and cefr ' 
tral Europe into the European 
Union. ..... 

But he then directly took oh .. 


QUICKLY 


British Nobel winner 

The British chemist, Sir Harold 
Kioto won the highest prize 
in his profession, the £lm 


\ cw rixvF'i* ^ 


being turned down for gptfenfc- 
• ment funding in the sazne 
' subject that won him the 
| prize. . Page* 

[ tile of other hahes 

Elizabeth Dole is being pushed 
i to the forefront effaer hndiantf s 

campaign for the White House. 

' whne me First Lady, HiDaiy 
CJinton, has been kept out of 
the inedia spotimbt in the run- 
up to next inontWs presidential 


Row sees JwStai boom 

BMW plans to increase pro- 
duction at its Roversubsidiaiy 
bya half, to 750J100 cars ayear, 
assart ofanamb^ous£3bn in- 
vestment nroeraznme that will 


would mak e the fall- 
out of the collapse ofthe 
Exchange Rate 
look like a teddy bean? picnic, 
economically* right .across 

^Bolstering his position still 
further, he reassured the conr 
ference.ro strong applause:.“If 
afoturc Gomervaove Cabinet 1 
decided that h was rigfcft te en- 
ter into u singer currency, jf it 


^sentatives: “If the Conserva- 
tives are out on the streets, 
knodting cm the door saying we 
are the Conservatives, this is 
what we stand for, we win.. , 
'ftuidtf they’re wringing their 
hands sayingwe’re bebnufin the 
opinkm polls, we’re vexy un- 
popular, then they don’t win.” 

DeoaldMacint3Te,page21 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Educatkm Corre^iondent 

UniversrfieSf^hould be remod- 
elled cm the American qrstem 
with -Oxbridge, Durham and 
London forming an £Kte‘ Ivy 
Lea g ue, the Secretary of State 
for Education believes. 

Hie statement from fiiiKan 
Shephard, in an interview with 
T he Independent inbound to 
aq^er some vice cbanceflbzs, 
wtowantachance to work their 
way up tiie league table. 

hi the first hint of government 
drinking on tmiversmes since the 
launch of a major inquiry into 
tbeir future, Mrs Shephard said 
she was “obsessed” by the need 
for high standards and well- 
funded research. 

“Tam interested in the mod- 
el that the States presents. Of 
course, we have a great tradi- 
tion of onr own with very an- 
cient institutions, and it seems 
tome that together we can pro- 
duce a solution which can work 
for us,” she said. 

The inquiry, headed by -Sir 
Ron Dearmg, is not doe to re- 
port until next year. His ap- 
pointment was supported by all 
the.paEtical parties, andwasde- 
riguedto put off the issue of uui- 
versity funding and expansion 
until after the general 


election. However, Mrs Shep- 
hard seemed to pre-empt ms 
findings when sne suggested 
that the future of most univer- 
sities might be left to market 
forces: 

The Americans had “an 
enormous and fairly uncharted 

Why can’t 

Freshers spell? 

Diana Warwick 
profile 

How to teach 
maths 
A to Z of 
universities 

All in our new 
Education + 

section inside 

expansion but a veiy dear rilite 
cadre,” she said. She argued that 
Britain bad to choose between 
that and the type of higher ed- 
ucation which is common in Eu- 
rope, where students are 
guaranteed aplace if they make 
the grade. . 

In effect, the changes con- 
templated would mean splitting 
the university system into two 


or more parts of varying status. 
Those at the top would receive 

most of the research frmd$ and 
might possibly choose to charge 
higher fees. 

European muveirities tend to 
be large and to have similar lev- 
els of stalus while American 
ones vary in size and standards. 
In America, Ivy League uni- 
versities - such as Yale and 
Harvard -can attract more re- 
search funding and enjoy pres- 
tige status. 

With one in three 18-year- 
olds now going to university, 
compared with one in five a 
decade ago, Sir Ron has been 
asked to look at how the system 
should be funded in die fixture. 

US universities give students 
bills for their tuition, but such 
a solution is unlikely to be po- 
litically acceptable here. How- 
ever, ministers do want to 
encourage universities to seek 
more sponsorship. 

Mis Shephard’s view seems 
to suggest that she wants to see 
most research funding going to 
tiie top few universities. This 
trend is already angering vice 
chancellors who warn excellent 
departments in otherwise run- 
of-the-mill universities to re- 
ceive extra cash. She said it was 
vital that the best universities 
had good research fadlitie& 


“Very well-funded research 
and well-targeted research 


higher education and enables 
universities to build up excellent 
departments which improve 
their overall performance,” she 
Said. . 

A spokesman for the Com- 
mittee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals said the Americans' 
elite structure would be wel- 
come but their fees would not. 
“tyfe should preserve excellence 
wherever it is to be found, but 
we should not under any cir- 
cumstances have an rilite set of 
universities to which only the 
wealthy can go.” be said. 


David Wilson, director of the 
University of Brighton and a 
■i>«aah« af Sir Rua& inquiry 
team, said there were many pos- 
itive tilings aboot ihe British uni- 
versity system which should 
remain. Americanisation could 
cause it to be fragmented, he 
said. 

“In the United States there 
is not only the By League and 
the community colleges but 
there's also a huge gradation in 
between. 

“You could have an End- 
sleigh League and a Beazer 
Homes League as well. 
Here we have a better sense of 
community.” he said. 
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fy overhauled, summed down 
and moved significantly up 


Independent Decade 

Pram BigBai^toQty sexudafc 
Sarah Hcg&HamHiMcRae, 
Christt^riKsHiriincand Jere- 
my Warner — The [ndepen- 
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"feDim, Estonia " 

and. Stow Bo g g m 


Brian Clough once said thatTt 
only lakes a second to score a 

goar and yesterday the Saltish 
national side proved him right 
by winning 3-0 m as many sees 
ends wathdrt.jw«*kmg sweat - 
The result against Estonia— 
a rare Scottish away win - wa£ 
achieved not by skill, gnife or 
heart, not by giving 110 percent 
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Overnight, Fife agreed and 
the kick-off was brou^xt for- 
ward, first to 5pm and then to 

S^s. By lJOpimhpwever, the 
Estonians had not turned up. 
Officials who did told tiie ref- 
eree, MirasJavRadqman, that 
the team was stiH at the train- 
ing camp, eating a pre-match 
meal. • 

Knowing the Estonians did 
not plan to make the 3pm kick- 
off; the Scots pm on then lot and 
took to die pitch m a pre- 
match warm-up in front of meir 
700 traveling; fens. At ihe al- 
lotted time, BiDy Dodds of Ab- 
erdeen toudbed the ball to John 
CoDins of Monaco and three 
seconds later Mr Radoman 
blew his whis^ abandoning the 
game. Bending confirmation 
from the Fife authorities in 
Zorich, Sarthmd are likely to be 
credited with the standard 3-0 
win awarded when the oppo- 
sition &2$ to turn up. 

• There was speculation last 
Tnght that the Estonian no- 
show may have had something 
to do with JE50.000 in lost tele- 
vision rights. BBC Scotland was 


understood to have offered the 
fee for coverage of the match 
at its 6.45pm slot. 

However, when it was 

-brought forward, it coincided 

with the BBC's coverage of a 
memorial service for the victims 
of the Dunblane massacre, 

. meaning the football coverage 
was abandoned. 

Mr Brown said that the fias- 
co had “left a bad taste in the 
mouth”. He added: “We have 
not been toM yet by the Fife del- 
egates if we get the poinls. We 
will cqmpty with whatever Fife 
say nexL 

“We are giving the players 
their jerseys and the Interna- 
tional Committee will decide if 
they are to get their caps.” 

The Estonian manager, 
Tfeitur Thordarson, an Ice- 
lander, said there was.rsomo- 
thing dirty” about the whole 
affeir.'Tfeeltemtfie.Itwastoo 
late for us to change the time 
when we were told We were, 
looking forward to playing 
Scotland; we were ready for 
the match and the players 
were fit." 

The matefa that wasn't. Page 32 
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news 


Blast aftermath: Massive investigation after Ulster attack exposes serious breach of security 

Bomb plans laid months ago 


DAVID MCKmnCK 

Ireland Correspondent 

The RUC yesterday revealed 
that the IRA had been involved 
in planning this week’s bomb at- 
tacks on the British army’s 
headquarters in Northern Ire- 
land as long ago as June. 

Two people were yesterday 
described as critically fll fol- 
lowing the two car bomb ex- 
plosions within the army base 
at Lisburn, Co Antrim on Mon- 
day. The RUC yesterday de- 
scribed the attacks as an 
attempt at mass murder. 

The RUC detective heading 
the investigation into the bomt> 

mgs. Chief Detective-Superin- 
tendent Derek Martin dale, said 
three vehicles were involved in 



Wanted: a photofrt of the 
suspect Usbum bomber 

the attacks. The indications are 
that the bombs were contained 
in two Volvo estate cars, and 
that the bombers made their 


escape in a Volkswagen PassaL 

Det-Supt Martindale said 
the bombs had been placed in 
two car parks about 100 yards 
apart. The first exploded in the 
motor transport car park, while 
the second went off IS minutes 
later outside a medical centre. 

He added that some of those 
wounded in the first explosion 
had been further injured by the 
second: U I have no doubt this 
was a deliberate attempt at 
mass murder. They wanted to 
create the maximum threat to 
life. It is particularly si ckening 
that they decided to delay the 
second explosion by IS minutes, 
to further injure those injured 
in the first explosion.” 

The bombers seem to have 
gained entry to the headquarters 


by usin g a “passholders only" 
lane at the main gate. This has 
raised the issue of whether they 
used false identification passes. 
Almost 200 police are involved 
in the investigation of what is re- 
garded as one of the most seri- 
ous security breaches ever seen 

in Northern Ireland. Police are 
sifting through a large amount 
of video evidence from securi- 
ty cameras, while the army is 
conducting a review of securi- 
ty at the base. 

Det-Supt Martindale said 
one of the Volvo vehicles had 
been bought in the Lisburn 
district on 4 th June, while two 
other vehicles had been bought 
on 3rd July and 23rd Septem- 
ber. Police yesterday issued a 
photofit likeness of a man who 


purchased one of die cars. In all 
the three vehicles cost the IRA 
almost £12,000. 

Meanwhile, political activity 
yesterday centred on denunci- 
ations trf the DW violence cou- 
pled with appeals to loyalist 
paramilitary groups not to 
break their ceasefire. The 
Taoiseach , John Bruton, ac- 
cused the IRA of a tynical be- 
trayal of thepeace process, com- 
paring the IRA to the Nazis. 

President Clinton’s national 
security advisor, Anthony Lake, 
also appealed to the loyalists to 
show restraint 

The Northern Ireland Sec- 
retary, Sir Patrick Mayhew, 
said he would not dose the door 
forever on Sinn Fein’s posable 
entry into talks, but said that day 



Fear on the streets: A woman passes a soldier back on patrol on the Falls Road in Belfast yesterday 


Photograph: Perar Macdiarmid 


Clive ; 

everyone 
knows 
it’s good 

to talk, 
but 

sometimes 
it’s good 

to listen. 


Clive Anderson can talk. And calk. And talk. 

In this weeks Radio Times future guests can learn how to 
get a word in edgeways. 


Lisburn attack 
severest test for 
Loyalist politics 


DAVID McKUTRICK 

Ireland Correspondent 

One of the most surprising and 
most welcome features of the 
peace process was the emer- 
gence of the fringe loyalist 
parties - the new breed of ar- 
ticulate working-dass loyalists 
advocating dialogue in prefer- 
ence to violence. 

New parties, the Progressive 
Unionists and the Ulster De- 
mocratic party, and new faces 
such as David Ervine, Billy 
Hutchinson, Gary McMichael 
and Davy Adams, put a modem, 
and astonishingly moderate, 
gloss on loyalist paramilitarism. 

The image of the gunman in 
the balaclava was suddenly su- 
perseded by these articulate 
men, many of whom had 
thought deeply about politics 
while in prison. 

In common with the IRA, il- 
legal loyalist groups such as the 
Ulster Volunteer Force and 
Ulster Defence Association did 
not disband. But when the IRA 
cessation ended in February the 
loyalists maintained their cease- 
fire and con tinned to give pol- 
itics a chance. In elections in 
May they were rewarded with 
43,000 votes, almost 6 per cent 
of voters supporting them. 

The IRA attacks in Lisburn * 
are providing the severest test 
yet of the depth of the loyalist 
commitment to politics. From 

almost all sides come appeals to 
them not to open fire again: but 


from some sections of their 
grassroots there is pressure for 
a return to war. 

The arguments are finely 
balanced. Those who want to 
maintain the ceasefire can point 
to their votes as evidence of sup- 
port, and argue that much of it 
would disappear if their cease- 
fire ended. They can also argue 



David Ervine: Moderate 
gloss on paramilitarism 

that the loyalist parties still 
have a place at the table in the 
Stormont political tafia. Ending 
their ceasefire would mean 
their automatic expulsion into 
the political wilderness. 

They can also point to the 
new relationships established 
with important political ele- 
ments in Belfast, Dublin, Lon- 
don and Washington. 

The moderates can also con- 


tend that re-opening a sus- 
tained campaign of killings will 
guarantee that Northern Ireland 
is plunged into large-scale vio- 
lence. Loyalist aggression would 
obscure the responsibility of the 
IRA for re-starting violence, and 
deflect at least some of the crit- 
icism from republicans. 

But arguments will be heard 
for a resumption. The political 
approach of Mr Ervine, Mr 
Hutchinson and otbeiswas based 
on the assumption that republi- 
cans were ready to negotiate 
rather than fight, a contention 
which Lisburn has undermined. 

If the conclusion is that ne- 
gotiation is off the agenda, and 
that the IRA is intent on a re- 
turn to war, then the ending of 
the loyalist ceasefire is in- 
evitable. But if there is a possi- 
bility that the IRA wants to fight 
a limited ratnpjifgn and envis- 
ages another peace process at 
some future stage, then the 
loyalist leaders may pause. 

Discreet communication 
channels are known to exist be- 
tween the extremes of republi- 
canism and loyalism, and it 
may be that messages are even 
now passing back and forward. 

But one argument for re- 
sumption to vkitence is based on 
tradition: that loyalist paramil- 
itarism has been necessary to 
protect the onion with Britain. 
Viewed from this perspective, 
the ceasefire has simply been a 
holiday from the perpetual 
struggle against republicans. 


had been put back. He said in 
a BBC interview: “If you behave 
like this, everybody perceives a 
threat that there will be more 
to come unless you deliver the 
kind of settlement the XFA 

and Sinn Fein want 

“I'm not going to say ‘never 
and for ever’, because I don’t be- 
lieve it's sensible to dose doors 
for always. But, of course, they 
put it back, and make it a hard- 
er job to convince the rest of us 
that they will be sitting there 
truly on democratic and peace- 
ful terms." 

M The IRA said last night That 
Diarmuid O’Neill, shot dead by 
police in west London.' last 
month during raids that netted 
a ten-ton. haul of exptosives, was 

one of their members. 

Great 

mood 

that 

drained 

away 

JOJO MOVES 

In the centre of Franklin 
Hunter’s workshop. Renais- 
sance ironworks, in east Belfast, 
is a high backed iron chair that 
he refuses to sell -it is the chair 
used by President Clinton dur- 
ing his visit nearly a year ago. 

Mr Hunter, 59, talks eager- 
ly of the visit, as do most of the 
businesses on the two-year-old 
Connswater Industrial Estate. 
Halfway through die ceasefire, 
the visit was a potent symbol of 
renewed optimism and the re- 
juvenation that had begun to 
take place in even the poorest 
areas of Northern Ireland. 

“There was a buoyancy, a 
great mood,” Mr Hunter says of 
the American President's visit 
“Everyone was here to see.” 

Yesterday afternoon in east 
Belfast, however, the mood 
was rather different As the full 
significance of the IRAs ad- 
mission of the Lisburn bomb- 
ings sank in, it was not one of 
shock but of resignation. After 
the tensions of the past few 
months, most people feel the 
ERAs actions had an air of in- 
evitably. What concerned them 
was how to stop it escalating. 

Mr Hunter, who describes 
himself as apolitical, said the 
problem lay with the intransi- 
gence of politicians. If it was left 
to the “ordinary man” peace 
might progres s . “We’ve got to 
get through with all these 
monosyllabic politicians - all 
you hear is them saying Tio, no, 
no’. We should kidc them out. 
It's politics that’s keeping the 
people apart." 

Connswater Estate is some- 
thing of a tymbol of change. Sit- 
uated in Protestant east Belfast, 
one ride is overlooked by the 
grim facade of the former UDA 
headquarters- On the other is 
the Connswater Shopping Cen- 
tre, a thriving, modern malL 
Business has been good for 
the small firms here since the 
ceasefire and yesterday most ap- 
peared determined to keep it 
like that. At Irvine Office 
Equipment, a woman who de- 
clined to be named, said she and 
her colleagues wanted to “just 

keep on with or dinar y fife. 

Whether the Loyalists would 
escalate the situation would 
depend on “how far the IRA 
were going to push it”, she 
said. “That’s why they’ve got to 
keep talking. ” 

This was reiterated by a 
spokesman for the local enter- 
prise agency. “It was euphoric 
here last year,” he said. “You 


tided the politicians taw» 
heed, for Mr Hunter, there is 
hope for the peace process. “I 
thmk people will eventually 
come to realise that there’s 
merit on both sides. I still view 

it with optimism.” 


significant shorts 


prince grieves 
with Dunblane 
families 

The Prince of Wiles attended 
a memorial service in Dun- 
blane yesterday for the 16 
childr en and one teacher who 
were killed in the school mas- 
sacre by gunman Thomas 

Hamilton in March this year. 

Michael Forsyth, Secretary 
of State for Scotland ana lo- 
cal MP, and Labour's <3ewge 
Robertson, who has lived in 

tended the aXvSefflitled 
“Out of Darkness Into ; ; 
Light", which was organised 
by families and friends of the 
dead and injured, hi a mov- 
ing tribute, relatives came 
forward to light a candle for 
each life lost on 13 March. 

The sermon was delivered 
by the Very Rev Professor 
James Whyte, who was cho- 
sen by the families and who 
took the memorial service af- 
ter the Lockerbie disaster. 
“Darkness cannot be allowed 
the last word,” he said, 
adding that the candle was a 
good symbol for children be- 
cause it was small yet bright 

and warm. But, he said: “The 
candl e is also a symbol of 
-” ! ty, vulnerability. It is 
snuffed out” 



London camps 
for refugees 

The prospect of refugee 
camps in London’s parks and 


terday by Andrew Slaughter, 
leader of Labour-controlled 
Hamm ersmith & Fulham 
Council, in a letter to 
Stephen Dorrell, the Secre- 
tary of State for Health. 

The council is one of the 
three authorities ordered by 
the High Court on TUcsday 
to provide the basics of life to 
desfitnte asylum seekers who 
do not qualify for income 
support. Ibiy-controlled 
Westminster and Labour 
Lambeth are also subject to 
the oiling . Mr Slaughter said 
the That City site at Worm- 
wood Scrubs, west London, 
was being readied in antici- 
pation of hundreds of 
claiman ts in coming weeks. 
The council says there is no 
money in its budgets and no 
room in council accommoda- 
tion to meet the needs of the 
expected rising numbers. 
Patricia Wynn Davies 

Smoking link 
to blindness 

American scientists at the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, in Boston, have es- 
tablished a link between 
smoking and loss of vision 
due to an age-related condi- 
tion. A 12-year study of al- 
most 32,000 female nurses 
found that those who were 
current and past smokers had 
a significantly greater risk of 
the condition, known as 
Age-related Macular Degen- 
eration (AMD), than non- 
smokers. AMD is the main 
cause of blindness in people 
aged over 65. Liz Hunt 


Taxman loses 
as wine poors 
over Channd 

The amount of wiocaiKLkffr 
its pouring in to Britain Vtt.. 
cross-Channel shopping has _ 
risen dnunatfcnlfy over Use .■> 

jmftrcnd that the avoidance ' 
of paying UK ex cise on afctv 
hof is becoming s.% oftife. 

According tu figuraie- ■ 
leased by the Wine and Spir^ 
its Assoriatioa yesterday,. ; 
more than a quarters? all 
wine drunk in this cu&ntty is 
bought in Calm with ok fa 
eight bottles of spirits con- ; : 
sinned being purchased by 
cross-border shoppeis. ^ 

The figures represent a l«a 
of £14536 in excise and VAT 
for the Thmsuxy for every tar 
coming from Calais with* r 
total shortfall, oc cluding beer 
and the Channel Tunnel, of - 
£573. Im - about 10 per aw J 
of the Exchequer’s income 
from excise duty on drink. 

CharUcBain 

Jersey wins 
sunshine war 

Jersey has beaten Eastbourne 
in the sunshine .wan aw, , , . 
been reinstated as tire sunni- 
est resort in the Briti sh h ies. - 
Earlier this year, the So*: l 
sex town appeared to hawe ; , 
put Jersey in the shad* when 
it successfully persuaded .the'. 
Independent Television Cam- 
mission (ITCj £ostop ti»is» 
land from running tclerisfari 
commercials claiming that it J 
gets more sunshine Iran any- ' 
where in Britain. The Jersey 
authorities appealed and the 
ITC has ruled that the Chan- 
nel island does average more 
sunshine than anywhere else, 
and may say so. PhiBpJean* 


\feteranTory 
MP dies 

Sir Nigel Fisher, a Tbry MP 
from 1950 until 1983, died 
yesterday aged 83, his son, 
Mark Fisher, who is a Labour 
front-bencher, confirmed. 

Sir Nigel, who represented 
Suibitoo for most of his 
Westminster career, served as 
Under-Secretary for Com- 
monwealth Relations and the 
Colonies in the 1960s. 

Obituary page 14 


Woman on bail 
over dead baby ; 

Millionaire's daughter Emma 
Gifford was remanded on 
bail until 13 Number when 
she appeared toeouri yester- 
day on a charge ofkinog her 
new-born baby. She had ear- 
lier been charged with con- 
cealing the birth of a baby 
whose body was allegedly 
found in tiie freezer at her 
London flat in April this • 
year. Ms Gifford. 21, of Ash- 
ford, Kent, is the daughter of 
Michael Gifford, who retired 
fast year as chief executive of 
the Rank leisure group. 

Painting by 
Hitler for sale 

An untitled watercolour 
thought to be by Adolf Hitler 
goes on sale next week after 
remaining undiscovered in a 
British ex-serviceman’s home 
for half-a-century. The paint- 
ing, which shows a series of 
tiny black figures scurrying . 
across a square in Vienna, is 
thought to date from before 
the First World War. It wiU 
be auctioned next Wednesday 
by Dickinson, Davy & Mark: 
ham, of Brigg, Lincolnshire. 

Harmony at 
last for Geldofe 

Bob Geldof and Paula Yates’s 
custody battle over their 
three children was resolved 
yesterday, after a four-day 
private hearing, when they 
agreed to share the care of 
the youngsters. A joint state- 
ment, read by a solicitor, said: 
“They have now resolved 
matters in a way which they 
both believe to be in the best 
interests of the children.” 
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Wallace faces possibility of new death trial 


<>. 



ITS NOT WHAT YOU EXPECT. 



STEVE BOGGAN 

A former army information of- 
ficer who claimed he was 
framed over the manslaughter 
of his friend had his conviction 
quashed yesterday, 10 years 
after being released from a six- 
year prison term. 

But within minutes, Colin 
Wallace, 53, whose name has be- 
come synonymous with allega- 
tions of MI5 intrigue and 
Ministry of Defence subterfuge, 
heard that the Crown Prosecu- 
tion Service is to seek a re-tri- 
al on the same charge. 

Mr Wallace, of Arundel, 


West Sussex, was sentenced to 
10 years for the manslaughter 
of Jonathan Lewis, an antiques 
dealer. He was found drowned 
in the river Arun, West Sussex, 
in 1980. Mr "Wallace was due to 
meet Lewis on the night be died 
to discuss a friendship he had 
developed with Lewis’s wife, but 
he has always denied rifling him. 

During his trial in 1981, the 
jury was told that Lewis had suf- 
fered a skull fracture while be- 
ing knocked unconscious by a 
karate blow before being 
drowned. The karate chop as- 
sertion. made by a Home Office 
pathologist, Dr Iain West, was 


later followed by newspaper 
pictures of Mr Wallace, a for- 
mer paratrooper, in SAS uni- 
form, incorrectly giving the 
impression that he had been 
trained in unarmed combat 

Yesterday evidence from two 
other pathologist contradicted 
Dr West’s theory. Lord Bing- 
ham, the Lord Chief Justice, sit- 
ting at the Court of Appeal, 
ruled the conviction unsafe and 
said that if the members of the 
trial jury were allowed to accept 
the karate chop theory for the 
skull fracture they were “plain- 
ly misled”. 

After the hearing, Mr Wil- 


lace, who served as an 

formation officer in No. 

Ireland until his dismissal in 
1975 for handing over a classi- 
fied document to a jou rnalis t, 
said be believed Lewis had 
been murdered tty rivals in the 
antiques trade. “The police 
have evidence of this but have 

suppressed it,” he said. “For the 
last 16 years, successive Home 
Office ministers have told MPs 
there is no reason to doubt the 
original findings and now key 
parts of the evidence have been 
abandoned and other parts rik- 
credited by experts.” 

He said he would vigorously 


oppose the prosecution’s ap- 
plication for a re-trial and would 
seek compensation for the years 



' was 

— fessor 

Bernard Knight, also a Home 
Office pathologist He told the 
court at a hearing in July that 
such a powerful blow would 
have damaged Mr Lewis’s nasal 
bones, as wen as causing bleed- 
ing, swelling and bruising. But 
there was no evidence of this. 

It had been the Crown’s case 
that Lewis had been knocked 
out by Mr Wallace and dumped 
in the river two hours later. 


Cotin Wallace: Dispute over 
karate chop theory 
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Steps to fitness: Deborah BuD, a principal dancer at the Royal Ballet School, being put through a stretching exercise by Dreas Reynehe at the Body Toning Studio, London 


Photograph: Laurie Lewis 
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Deborah Butt, one of the prin- 
cipal dancers at the Royal Bal- 
let School, has confessed to an 
unhealthy lifestyle of intermit- 
tently starving herself, making 
excessive demands on her body 
and ignoring warning -si gns of 
early injury. 

Ms Butt 33, admitted that un- 
til three years ago she was ig- 
norant of "simple but vital 
facts" about health and fitness. 
Only when she met her 
boyfriend, Toije Hike, 40, the 

physiotherapist responsible for 

keeping the Rolling Stones on 
the road, did she realise the 
damage she was doing. 

“You may find it surprising 


Royal Ballet star tells how she and others put health at risk through ignorance 


that it is possible to reach such 
an elevated status without be- 
ing an artist who is an athlete 
and an athlete who is an artist,” 
said Ms Butt ‘ 

Speaking at this week’s 
launch of.Hr to Dance?, Ms Butt 
33, endorsed the condusknsaf 
the book’s five-year nadanal in- 
quiry into dancers' health and 
injury. The book describes how 
baDei dancers routinely abuse 
their bodies and hammers 
home the message that pre- 
vention is better than cure. 

The. inquiry, funded by the; ‘ 
Gulbepfcran Inundation, in-., 
volved 658 profestional dancers 


and dance students. It showed 
that British dancers are be- 
tween 5 per cent and 7 per cent 
less aerobically fit than their US 
and ; Russian counterparts. 
Some female classical dancers 
are ordy marginally fitter than 
untrained people in the street. - 

Ms Bull said Mr Fflre had 
been shocked by her fitness lev- 
els. “ImtiaDy I was not as fit as 
MkkJagger,”she said, “but now 
at last, 1 might give him a run 
for his money.” 

Much of today’s choreogra- 
phy is aerobic, but; the report 
reyeais, danoers are unpre- 
paied for these new .demands. 


“There are people who say -*we 
don’t want to get into athletics, 
we don’t want you to look like 
middle -distance runners', but 
the feats we’re being asked to 
do are athletic,” said Ms Butt 
“% can't ask people to survive 
on art alone. It won’t cany 
you through a demanding per- 
formance.” 

The research also showed 
that dancers' diets are not well- 
balanced. Ms Bull was, until re- 
cently, as guilty as the next 
dancer of entertaining for hav- 
ing “a' raftierspecial relationship 
with food" “Personally, T nev- 
er had the’ will power to become 


anorexic, but if I had done 1 
mjght have been, because I 
was so desperate to achieve the 
shape whatever the cost," 
she said. 

Now that she has undergone 
her nutritional "metamorpho- 
sis", Ms Bull is anxious to 
spread the word. But students 
at the Royal Ballet School are 
taken aback by her message. 
“Marty of them thought, or hki 
been told, to eat a lot of protein 
and avoid those ‘nasty, fatten- 
ing potatoes’,” she explained 

Kenneth Tharp, 36, who 
danced for the London Con- 
temporary Dance Theatre, 


added: “Often people take 
mote care of their cars than 
their bodies. We’re under dai- 
ly pressure and unlike the an- 
nual MOT vie have to make the 
grade night after night. It's 
heartbreaking to think of the 
number of dancers who are de- 
termined to achieve their roles 
whatever the cost and set off on 
a course of self-destruction." 

Robert Cohan, the founder 
artistic director of London Con- 
temporary Dance Theatre, ad- 
mits that dance companies are 
at fault, too. “With the best will 
m the world, when you're work- 
ing for an opening performance 


and someone is injured you just 
don’t want to know." he said ; “1 
always used to feel aiming 
back from tour with the London 
Contemporary “Theatre was like 
Napoleon’s return from 
Moscow. It was like coming 
back from a war campaign. 
How many injured? Could we 
get on stage?* 

The inquiry revealed that 34 
per cent of the contemporary 
dancers and S3 per cent of the 
ballet dancers and students had 
incurred an injury - predomi- 
nantly muscular - in the previ- 
ous 12 months. Of the injured 
professional dancers, 58 per 


cent had taken days off wink be- 
cause of injury, compared to S3 
percent of the injured students. 
Half of the professional ballet 
dancers and 75 per cent or the 
contemporary dancers had paid 
for their own treatment con- 
sulting mostly physiotherapists 
or osteopaths. 

The Director Laureate of the 
Birmingham Royal Ballet. Sir 
Peter Wright, made a plea for 
Lotleiy funds. “To me it’s the 
right of all dancers to have prop- 
er medical care and the best 
possible working conditions re- 
gardless of the wealth of the or- 
ganisations they are employed 
by...I just hope l hat those who 
hold the national purse strings 
will read it Fit to Dance? too." 
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Chemist gains a Nobel 
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CHARLES ARTHUR 

Science Editor 
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A British chemist yesterday 
learnt that he had .won the 
highest prize in his profession, 
the Nobel Award, just hours af- 
ter being turned down for gov- 
ernment funding in the same 


Ha!"'v£ 


subject that won him the prize. 
Sir Harold Kioto, 57, of the 


= *■*• * . Mf 


Sir Harold Kioto, 57, of the 
University of Sussex, was 
awarded the £lm prize jointly 
with two American scientists for 
their discovery in 1985. of the 
structure of “buckminsterful- 
lerene", a form of carbon com- 
posed of 60 atoms, which looks ■ 
like a molecular soccer batt 
But hours before the news, he . 
was told the Engineering and 
Physical Science Research: 
fpimcfl (EPSRC) had turned 
down his department’s request 
for £ 100 . 000 over the ne xt lhie e 
years to study the chemistry of 
the molecules, which could 
have important industrial .ap- 
plications. Sir Harold was de- 
lighted with the prize but 


Sir Harold Kioto: ‘Science 
la below survival threshold ’ 1 


; J«l 


downcast at funding cuts which 
led to the EPSRC rejection. 


“My feeling isthat fundamcn- 
tai science in this country snow 
below its survival threshold. It 
. used to be 14.per cent of gov- 
ernment funds, and now it’s 
more like S .per cent or so. The 
Government wants people like 
me to work with industry, and 
is trying to do it by coercion.’’ 

He originally tried to do die 


work which led to the discovery 
of the buckminsterfullerenes 

in Britain. “I approached three 
major companies here and they 
saad it was interesting, but it was 
the sort of work the Govern- 
ment should be funding,” 

Instead, be went to Canada 
and then to the US to perform 
the required work, with Robert 
Cur! and Richard Smalley at the 
Univeisitry of Houston. The 
molecules are formed when 
gaseous carbon condenses in an 
inert atmosphere. Mass spec- 
trometry, which shows the rel- 
ative weight and composition of 
an unknown molecule, offered 
the chemical formula of the new 
products, but nothing about 
thefr structures: 

“Die researchers then spent a 
night" at. Houston University 
trying to build a mode! of a 6o- 
arom molecule' composed only 
of carbon. Each carbon atom 
must attach to exactly four oth- 
ers, each equidistant. 

An early attempt used jeBy- 
babies as the atoms and cock- 
tail sticks as the bonds between 
them. Eventually, a junior 


chemistry modelling set, with 
plastic “atoms” and “bonds" was 

ered that caibonH&olooks ex- 
actly like a soccer ball, with an 
interlocking combination of 
hexagons and pentagons. 

The applications of buck- 
mmsterfuflerenes, and other 
carbon forms with 80 or more 
molecules, could bewide-rang- 




ing to use them in night vision 
goggles, and they could even 
have uses in AIDS therapies. 

Sir Harold said he intends to 
use his prize money to pay 
debts in a science film compa- 
ny that he helps to run. 

■The Nobel Prize for Physics 
went to three American scien- 
tists who discovered the “su- 
pedSoid” property of helium at 
temperatures close to absolute 
zero. Douglas Osberoff, David 
Lee and Robert Richardson 
shared the award, winch was de- 
scribed as “a breakthrough in 
low-temperature physics" by 
the citation committee. It could 
help to explain the “super- 
string” theories of the universe. 
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Disgraceful verse tops poll 


DAVID LISTER 

Arts News Editor 
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A lyrical homage to growing old 
disgracefully by. the Glouces- 
tershire poet Jenny Joseph s 
currently topping s poll to find 
the nation’s favonrite poem of 


the past half century. 

The survey, conducted by 
BBC Television, doses at noon 
today. Last night Jemy Joseph s 
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bv Stevie Smith's "Not waving 
but drowning", with ■ Dylan 
Thomas's “DoTiot go gentle 
into that gcxrd nigbt th&d. 

. Jtseph, (A, isa winner of the 
Forward Poetry Prize and 
“Vferomg" has boen-in a num- 
ber'd? collections which have 

moved very 'popular.' Never the 
fes it is a soipfise that a reia- 

livcly little known poet should 

pubfishedm 1960 and immedi- 


ately won .as award, as did her 
second collection and subee- 
cp^booteTheTmesUtemy 
Supplement has described her 
‘ best .-poems as; revealing “a 
world living in the duiches of 
disay pognmenl and inortaScy, 
hot opar to fbeposability of in- 
tense delight is minute -but 
dazding particulars of nature 

and in rare acts of human.- 
kindness”.' •* 

Ironically; despite the 
BBC’s attempt to attract the 
yoang and vridaa the definition 
of poetiy - including rock 
lyrics - the top three are all 
poemsnbout growing old. Tlw 

only pop lyfic in the top 20 is 


John Lennon’s "Imagine". 

“timing” begins: 

When I am an old woman I 
shall wear purple 

With a red hit which doesn't 
go, and doesn't suit me. 

And! shall spend my pension 
on brandy arid summer gloves 
And satin sandals, and say 
we've nomoneyfor butter. 

Last year Rudyard Kipling’s 
“IT won the BBC poll for the 
nation’s favourite poem ewer. 
This year the poll, aimed to co- 
inage with National Poetry 
Day today, was limited to po- 
ems written in the last 50years. 
Daisy Goodwin, producer of 
The Nation’s Favourite Poem , 





which will be broadcast tomor- 
row night, said: “It’s striking that 
the leading contenders are all 
poems about middle age, grow- 
ing old and dying. 

“There are not many love po- 
ems in the top 10. “When peo- 
ple turn to poetry they turn to 
n for comfort Love and sex and 
the fun things are dealt with by 
. pop music; but the really awk- 
ward things, when you’re look- 
“ ing for solace, remain the 
province of poetry." 

Other poets* such as Laririn 

and Betjeman, have polled 

more votes than Joseph, but the 

votes have been spin between 
different works. Other poets in 
the lop 20 include Auden, 
Heaney, Ginsberg, Maya An- 
■gelriu and Caroline Duffy. 
Sylvia Plath is at number 20 
with “Daddy". Ted Hughes, 
who was married to her, is at 
32 with “The thought fox”. 

Dally Poem, page II 




Assume nothing - 

but expect some pleasant surprises. 1 A 
monthly American Express statement not 

catty tells you what you've spent, but also 
carries special oSers your spending has 
earned -things like savings at exclusive 
hotels, or a free bottle of wine with your 
meal ata local restaurant, or even 15% off 
your next saincoaL There are hteralty 
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Murdoch furious after Sun paid six 
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Tape allegedly 
showing Diana 
and lover among 
great hoaxes of 
Reet Street 

PETER VICTOR and 
MARIANNE MACDONAU) 

The future of Sun editor Stuart 
Higgins was in question last 
night after the humiliation of 
the Higgygate videotape deba- 
cle. Rupert Murdoch, the news- 
paper's proprietor of the Sun is 
said to be enraged. 

Mr Higgins w31 not be helped 

by reports that he paid a six-fig- 
ure sum for the tape. Yesterday, 
it emerged that the tape had 
been hawked around the US 
and rejected by at least one oth- 
er publication in London a 
week before the Sun splashed 
it as a “world exclusive’'. 

Jane Ennis, editor of the 
celebrity news magazine Herd, 
said yesterday that she was ap- . 
preached last Tuesday by a man 
who claimed to have a scoop. 

It didn't take Ms Ennis, 48, 
long to reject the film after 
watching h. at the magazine's of- 
fices in Victoria, central Lon- 
don. “Firstly, he didn’t look like 
anybody you might trust," she 
said. “He came into my room 
and we watched the film. I 
asked him some questions 
about it - who made it, when ft 
was filmed, how be came by it 
-and he couldn’t answer them." 

Ironically, in the course of 
questioning the man, Ms F.nnh 
believes she might have plant- 
ed the seed of the story that was 




Great hoaxes of our time: The Hitler Diaries, Piltdown Man, the Loch Ness Monster, and the Canadian DJ who tricked the Queen into talking on air Photomontage: Jonathan Anstee 


later used to dupe Mr Higgins. 
“I told him that it was a bit of 
an old story anyway unless 
there was some new angle to it, 
Gke if h had been filmed by M15 
or something. He didn’t say any- 
thing but his eyes lit up. I said 
we'd think about it overnight" 


Scientists 
urge BSE 
tests on 
monkeys 


KATHERINE BUTLER 
Brussels 

and CHARLES ARTHUR 

The Government’s stance on 
BSE came under renewed sci- 
entific fire yesterday, as a world 
expert on the disease said it 
should now be assumed to have 
been transmitted to man, and 
a leading science journal ac- 
cused agriculture officials of try- 
ing to hide vital information. 

Charles Weissmana, of 
Zurich University, who heads a 
team of independent scientists 
appointed by the European 
Commission, said the available 
evidence of a link between BSE 
and the new variant of the 
brain disorder Creutzfeldt- 
Jakob Disease (CJD) was “suf- 
ficiently su gg estive" that we 
should act as though it were 
proven. 

He called for new experi- 
ments on monkeys to help de- 
termine the extent of the risk of 
BSE to human health. 

So far 15 cases of the new 
variant of CJD have been re- 
ported in Britain, all in the past 
three years. BSE was first re- 
ported in the UK herd in 1986. 
Professor John CoUinge, a lead- 
ing UK expert said the chances 
against the two being connect- 
ed are “astronomical". 

Meanwhile, the journal Na- 
ture today reports one scientist 
as saying that the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
was “scared" about releasing in- 
formation on the extent of BSE 


to independent scientists al the 
University of Oxford, because 
it would reveal how many dis- 
eased cows which were not 
showing symptoms had been 
consumed tty the British public. 

The Oxford work, published 
in August, suggested that up to 
700,000 diseased cows were 
used in food. The Government 
latched on to the prediction that 
BSE would die out by 2001 to 
stop the slaughter, agreed with 
the EU, of 140,000 cattle. 

However, Professor Weiss- 
man cast doubt on the claims 
about the eradication of BSE, 
suggesting that it could be en- 
demic, albeit at low levels. 

He also said that 10 years of 
research had left key questions 
about the disease unanswered. 
He advised new research to es- 
tablish how BSE is passed from 
cows to their calves, whether 
BSE originated spontaneously 
in cattle and not as is believed 
crossed from sheep, and on 
whether pigs and chickens can 
develop the disease, from in- 
fected feed. 

The Zurich-based professor 
said there was no evidence “so 
far" to cite milk as a risk factor 
but added that the available 
tests may not be conclusive. 

Professor Weissmann said 
the Oxford claim was premised 
on the assumption that conta- 
minated feed was the only 
source of the BSE in cattle. He 
suggested that there may be 
transmission mechanisms sci- 
entists are not yet aware of. 


‘UK will profit by 
global warming’ 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 

Global warming is expected to 
make Britain wealthier in the 
next century, economics pro- 
fessors said yesterday. 

Economic gains caused by 
man-made climate change will 
outweigh the losses in devel- 
oped, mid-latitude countries 
like the United Kingdom, the 
Yale University- economists 
said. Much of the improve- 
ments will come from the ben- 
eficial effects on plants. 

The biggest winners of all will 
be the three nations which have 
the worst track record on pro- 
ducing “greenhouse gases" - 
Russia, Canada and the US. 

The claims, made at a semi- 
nar organised by oil companies 
including BP and Shell, were 
dismissed by a leading envi- 
ronmental organisation as com- 
placent and suspect 

But they show how the glob- 
al warming debate has been 


transformed within the past 
two years. 

No longer do major pro- 
ducers and consumers of fos- 
sil fuels such as the oil giants, 
who have most to lose from 
policies to tackle the threat 
dispute that global wanning will 
happen in the next century. 
Now they are questioning 
whether anything much needs 
to be done about it. 

Professor Robert Mendel- 
sohn unveiled the results of 
wide-ranging studies into the 
impact of warming on the US. 
By 2060, he forecast, GDP 
would be about $40bn (£2-7bn) 
a year higher than it would if 
there had been no climate 
change. Similar results were 
expected for northern Europe. 

Mervlyn McKenzie Hedger 
of the World Wide Fund for Na- 
ture said the studies “reveal 
great complacency. There are 
these underlying planetary life 
support systems, such as habi- 
tats, which they ignore.” 


Ms Ennis said she was con- 
cerned that the black and white 
video could easily have been 
doctored. “1 discussed it with my 
colleagues and we checked with 
one of the paparazzi guys in die 
US. He said tyeah we’ve heard 
about this but no one is touch- 


ing if . I called them and said we 
weren’t interested. 

“By the time they got to Stu- 
art [Higgins] (hey must have 
tightened up their stozy con- 
siderably. Perhaps they treated 
me as a trial run but I’ve no 
doubt they presented him with 


a ranch slicker operation. I feel 
very sorry for Stuart " 

This may be some comfort to 
Mr Higgins. But probably not 
much. A Sun insider said yes- 
terday that Mr Murtkxh was on 
the warpath. “No one is talking 
about how much money it cost 


and they are saying that Higgy 
might go." 

The Dafy Mirror, meanwhile, 

has done its best to maximise 
Higgins’ discomfort by exposing 
the hoax and forcing the Sun to 
issue an humiliating apology. 
Mr Higgins refused to com- 


ment, but he wrote in the Sun 
that he had done his best to cor- 
roborate the film with inde- 
pendent witnesses and had 
hired surveillance experts to 
suggest its original source. He 
and his deputy, Neil Wallis, 
had viewed it again and again 


to make sure .il was the real 

thins. . • r . . 

hT Fact “the real thing" was • • 

nothi ng more than an W-sectad 

showreel by an aspiring fijifr 
maker, a 32 -year-old writer •_ 
called Nick Hedges, whoja- . 
plained that he made the films * 
with the intention of sending ip* . 
to producers to demonstate 
the kind of sketch he could do. • 
There would have ample op- 
portunity, he believes, during v 
the editing and video produo- j 
tion processes for it - to be 
copied, 1 and he is claiming that . 
it was “maliciously stolen and 
used for financial gain"; ; - 
Yesterday the Sun wasthrow- . . 
mg its energies into finding the 
“smart American lawyer" who 
sold the paper the SO-seoond 
video for more than £ 100.000 

“ou behalf of a group of soldieis 

or bodyguards led by a man 

known only as the Sergeant". 

Mr Higgins can console him- 
self that he is not akme m 'be- 
ing hoaxed. The Sunday Times 

vras spectacularly dupedin 1983 

by the forged Hitter diaries, 
while the scientific world- was . 
taken in by the 1912 FOtdown 
stailL More recently, the famous 
photograph of the Loch Ness . 
Monster rising from the jtepp - 
was found to be a fake. Christ- 
ian Spurting confessed oa his 
deathbed he had helped a friend - ,m 
make it from a toy submarine. ' “ 
While only a year agridhe.. 
Queen was hoodwinked Jpto _ 
broa dcasting to Canada bjritDJ 
called Pierre Brassard, posing •: 
as the Canadian premier, Jean 
Chretien. She kept her joh. lt 
remains to be seen if Mr Hig- 
gins will do the same. “ 

Leading article, page 19 
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HOTPOINT 

1000 Spin 'Aquarius Deluxe’ 
Autowasher 
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TRADE-IN 


■ Aquarius wash system. 

■ Slow spin speed. 

■ *No heat* economy wash. 

■ Crease care facility. 

■ Quick wash facility. 

■ Super rinse. Model WM25. 
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HOTPOINT 

1000 Spin first Edition' 
Autowasher 

■ Oukfcwash. 

■ "Ho-haer economy option. 

■ Crease Care facility. 

■ Sow spin. 
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TRADE-IN PRICE 


1000 Spin 'Aquarius* Washer Dryer 

■ Aquarius wadi system. 

■ Qukfcwash. 

■ Auto select spin. 

■ Super rinse. 
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TUMBLE DRYERS 
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HOTPOINT 

lllb 'Aquarius' tumble Dryer 

■ Aquarius drying system. 

■ Revan* Tumble action. 

■ 2 hes settings. 

■ Economy momoABt. 

■ final tool tun**®. 

■ Easy dean filter. 

Model TL21. 
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Trade-in £2*939. 


HOTPOINT 
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■ Front ventlnd. 

■ 120 minute Umar 

■ final cool tumble. 

Was 116939. 
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■ 8 programmes. 
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TAMSIN BLANCHARD 

Paris 

^ lhe ^ Tlie ^ meets the 
dress. And they ait one,” said the Comme Des 

fif^.I!^ 0 ^2P c l5P D before show in Paris 
,.*on Tuesday mghL We knew then to expect 

somct^ig challenging. "The fights went dwm 
ana with only the whirring of the camera motor 
drives for music, the first model walked out with 
stretch top, a hump over her 
bottom and knitted pads shoved down the back . 

*3* *{> m ^ke her look like a cross between 
Elephant Man. Quasimodo and the eccentric 
night-clubber, performance artist and Lurien 
Freud model, the late Leigh Boweiy. 

Rei Kawakubo. the Jabers designer, choos e s 
to ignore the trends that dog most fashion • 
designers. Instead. Kawakubo tries to push the 
boundaries of fashion forward and challenge the 
way people think. She does not stop at dresses 
and jackets. On Tuesday night, she redesigned 
the human body. 

.As the hand-selected members of press and 
buyers united to the show stilled their giggles, 
mode! after model walked down the silent 
runway with their humps and lumps, strange 
tumours and growths. Brightly-coloured dresses 
wrapped around the body, gathered strange 
padding underneath. One looked like she. was 
pregnant with a boa constrictor which had just 
eaten a fully-grown sheep. Another skinny waif 
had the bottom of a fat woman bobbing along 
behind her. Kawakubo may be an artist and a 
’’'J sculptor, but it is difficult to understand who 
v would buy this collection to wear. 

Yesterday, at Chlo£, just one of the many 
labels designed by the prolific Karl Lagerfeld, 
the theme was Eighties disco dolly.* 
Photographers booed at the end of the show 
after being bombarded by an endless stream of 
models pacing furiously around the catwalk. 
There were satin disco hip-hoggets in paste! 
colours, signature frilly dresses, delicate lingerie 
and, for Kate Moss, a miniature Elvis suit in 
while with rhinestones. Lagerfeld is expected 
not to renew his contract with Chlod next 
season, leaving another key position at a Paris 
fashion house up for grabs. 


night of lumps and humps Life for 

rapist who 
questioned 
his victim 



Padding on the catwalk: Models wearing Rei Kwakubo's designs at the Comme Des Gargons show 
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GAS COOKERS 

SAVE Ul 50 


HOTPOINT 

54cm Slot-in Gas Cooker 

a Singh Yontd hut* own. 

■ Full width separata grill. 
Model GW20ML 
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Trade-in £47959. 
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Find a lower price for the same product: and offer, 
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tIO cu-ft Mistral Phis Frost 
Free Fridge Freezer . . 
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Model 85B6HA: 
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■ Double men. 
a Electronic timer. 
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PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Legal Affaire Editor 

The multiple rapist who 
marked an ornery by subjecting 
hts victim to an oppressive 
cross-examination in person 
was yesterday riven two life sen- 
tences at the Old Bailey. 

Ralstan Edwards, who ques- 
tioned Julia Mason for six days 
in court was a danger to women 
and had shown no sign of re- 
morse, Judge Ann Goddard 
said 

The sentences came the day- 
after Michael Howard, the 
Home Secretary, told the Con- 
servative Party conference: “No 
woman should ever be put 
through an ordeal like that." 

Edwards, 42. who has previ- 
ous convictions for rape :tnd as- 
saults on women, was convicted 
of twiee raping Ms Mason, who 
waived her right to anonymity* 
and is campaigning for the law 
to be changed. During the in- 

a uLsiiion. he made her' relive in 
etail the Ift hours in which he 
raped and humiliated her. He 
wore the same clothes in court 
as when he attacked her. 

“It was like being raped all 
over again.” she said after- 
wards. “At least when a barris- 
ter is asking the questions, he 
is doing it to get to the truth. 
WheD a rapist is asking the 
questions, he knows what he has 
done and is furthering the act. 

“To male politicians, I would 
ask them to change the law with 
regard to rape swiftly. May this 
never happen a gain. '* 

Ms Mason's boyfriend. Bill 
Powers, and a Victim Support 
representative, Maureen Tubby, 
said after the verdict: “Prom day 
one, Julia wanted the law 
changed. Hopefully that will 
now happen speedily." 

The case did indeed draw a 
rapid political response. After 
the conviction in August, a 
Home Office spokesman said: 
“The Government is concerned 
to ensure that victims of these 
hideous crimes are adequately 
protected and we will be giving 
nuther consideration to the is- 
sues raised by this case." 

The 1988 Criminal Justice 
Act introduced a ban on a de- 
fendant questioning a child wit- 
ness in person in cases of sexual 


offences and cruelly. The Hone 
Office is now reviewing op- 
tions for extending the same 
principle to protect tape victims. 

It emerged after his trial that 
Edwards, of Catfnrd, south- 
east London, had a previous 
conviction for raping a woman 
after getting into her fiat. She 
was forced to have intercourse 
with him, fearing her 16-month- 
nld child would he harmed. 

He had also served jail sen- 
tences for violent assaults on 
women, including his wife who 
he once lieat over eight hours 
with sticks and flex. Medical re- 
ports showed no suggestion of 
mental illness. 



Julia Mason: ‘It was like 
being raped all over again’ 

Cases involving unrepre- 
sented defendants" put judges 
under additional pressure when 
trying to balance the duty to en- 
sure a fair trial with the itccd to 
ensure witnesses are not sub- 
jected to o p pre ss ive questioning. 
Judge Goddard gave Edwards 
a warning during the trial not to 
question his victim again and 
again about the same incidenL 

The judge told Edwards yes- 
terday that he had “blighted” 
Ms Mason's life. “You have not 
shown the slightest sign of re- 
morse, hut I make h clear I do 
not add one day to your sen- 
tence because you contested the 
charges or defended yourself. 

“1 have had an opportunity of 
seeing and hearing you over a 
□umber of days. You sec things 
only from your point of view. If 
you want to inflict harm on a 
woman you will, and you do not 
consider your victims at all.” 
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Aaroirovitch seeks great 
ovation with the 
Tory ladies. Page 7 


Renewing your home insurance 
in October or November ? 


If you are 50 or 
oyer, just see 
how much you I^J 
could save with 
Saga - call us 
NOW 



You will know how 
expensive home insurance 
can be. Thankfully, if 
you are aged 50 or over 
you can benefit from SAGA 
Home Insurance - a superior 
household insurance chat is 
only available to mature, 
responsible people like 
you. 

SAGA Home Insurance can 
offer you genuine savings 
over other policies, while 
giving you cover that fully 
protects your home and 
possessions. 

The Saga Price Promise 

If you find another 
comparable policy at a 
lower price within 2 
months of taking out SAGA 
Home Insurance, we will 
refund you the difference. 

SAGA 

Services Ltd 

Saga Savtca Ud, FREEPOST 7 Ji 
SDdiSdtKBY Squvr. FoSusUDC CT2Q 1AZ 


• Insurance cover is ( : 

comprehensive and i ' 
low cost | i 

l > 

• Discounts for 1 1 

home security 

- Free pen with your i 
quotation ! j 

Call us today ; 

For .your free no 
obligation quote simply ! 
call us on the number j 

below. We will be j 

pleased to answer any 
questions you have on j i 
SAGA Home Insurance. | i 

0800 
414525 | 

refJDO601 i 
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The currency battle; Opponents of Emu seized on a hint by Rifkind that a fudge by France and Germany could keep Britain . 
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fire against | 


Euro-sceptics 


COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 




Tbiy Euro-sceptics yesterday 
showed no let-up at fringe 
meetings in their demands for 


temporary nature of the unity 

on Europe shown between Mr 
Major and Baroness Thatcher 
24 hours earlier. . 

Euro-sceptics heckled Mr 
Leon Britian. the European 


Another leading Eurcvscip. 
tic. Noonan Lamont* the footer. 
Chancellor, told a fringe meet, 
ing: ‘There is no prospect ofp 

Conservative gowmment joiff.; 
mg a single currency in the first 


1 -u 
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Grand parade: The farmer Conservative Prime Minister Sir Edward Heath arriving for the debate 


on Europe yesterday - Photograph: David Rose 


appeal for unity. 

They in turn came under at- 
tack from Sir Edward Heath, 
the former Rome Minister, who 

said there would be uo change 
of government policy, and the 
Euro-sceptics would continue to 
cause trouble until the election. 
“They can’t possibly change 
that, so the divisions with these 
people will remain.” 

His warning exposed the 
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the way for entry into a single 
currency to be ruled out early 
next year, despite Mr Major’s 
protestations that there would 
be no change in policy. 

The Foreign Secretary rein- 
forced assurances by the Prime 
Minister that the Government 
will not join a single European 
currency if there is a “fudge” 
over the convergence criteria. 
“We need to ensure that the 
economic convergence criteria 
are not fudged because it would 
cause economic instability 
across Europe,” he said. 

John Redwood, the former 
Trvmkt£>T£-amp ai g nrng agginSt the 
single currency, said; “It marks 
an important new development 
for our European currency pol- 
icy. The British Government 
now has an opinion - that push- 
ing monetary union would be 
damaging. The only currency 
union on offer is a fudged one. 
We can aD agree on that.” 


the conference and enhanced 
his long-term chances for .the 
leadership. He skillfully to- 
pealed for unity behind the 
polkv preserving Britain's right 
to opt m or out of a single cur- 
rency with a referendum. 

But in a clever balancing 
act. the Foreign Secrctarv 
showed his sympathies with the 
Euro-sccptics. A single curren- 
cy may never happen, he said, 
British interests would be seri- 
ously damaged by takingpre- 
mature decisions hut he assured 
the Euro-sceptics: “Be patient. ■_ 
Neither the national interesrnor 
the party interest requite us to 
ride roughshod over views 
deeply and sincerely hdd." . 

Peter Lillev, Secretary of 
State for Soda! Security, called 
for unity on Europe. “1 am sick 
and tired of Conservatives. who ' 


aion on offer is a fudged one. foci the media by sniping at 
fe can all agree on that.” their colleagues,” nt said. . . 

Minister’s six ** 
claims foil the 
factual audit i 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 


Apart from a promise to curb 
the right to strike in “monop- 
oly” public services, Ian Lang, 
President of the Board of Thade, 
made six important claims 
about Britain’s economic record 
in his speech to the Conserva- 
tive conference. 

He declared: “Let’s togeth- 
er reserve today, aD of us, to con- 
front our opponents with the 
truth. Let’s all fight them with 
the facts.” We have subjected his 
claims to a factual audit. 
Claim; Mr Lang cited the case 
of Olivier Cadic, a Frenchman 
who “moved his entire printing 
company from Puis to Kent just 
to get away from the Social 
Chapter”. 

Fact Mr Cache’s company, 
Info-Elec, is moving 15 of his 25 
staff from France to Ashford in 
Kent, as reported exclusively in 
The Independent last month. But 
the move is nothing to do with 
the Social Chapter. He made it 
dear it was because wages and 
payroll taxes are lower in 
Brit ain. 

Claim: “Britain is exporting 
more goods and services abroad 
today than al any time in our en- 
tire history.” 

Fact: Assuming steady 
growth, it would be surprising 
u this were not the case. 
Britain's share of world trade is 
its lowest ever -which is also un- 
Stoprismg. given the expansion 
oi the developing countries. 

riainn ht I_ l _ 
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llaun: “Unemployment in this 
country has fallen further and 


foster and for longer under us 
than at any time in the last 50 
years.” 

Riel: This partly reflects the 
fact that it had further lo fail af- 
ter exceeding 3m in the early 
19S0s, the highest for 5l) years. 
Claim: “We have more of our 
people in work in this country 
than in any other major coun- 
try in Europe.” 

Each People in Britain start 
work younger and retire later 
than their Continental coun- 
terparts. And for historical rea- 
sons more women tend in have 
paid work in Britain than in oth- 
er European countries. / 
Claim: “Britain's growth in pn>f| 
ductivity has taken us from the 
bottom of the G7 group of na- * 
tions to the top." 

Fact There has been a dra- 
matic improvement in produc- 
tivity in manufacturing, although 
the ranking depend era choice 
of dates. The Department of 
Trade and Industry died OECD 
figures for 1980-95, but said 
Britain was second from bottom 
in 1973-79. The figures do not 
apply to service industries, 
where improvements have been 
less impressive. 

Claim: "More foreign compa- 
nies have chosen to come here 
to invest in the past 10 years 
than to any other country in Eu- 
rope - over £100bn-worth.” 

Fact: Inward investment per 
head of population is four times 
higher in Belgium. Labour 
points out that Britain also has 
the highest “outward invest- 
ment”. capital exports, of any 
country in the EU- 
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STEPHEN GOODWIN and 
FRAN ABRAMS 


London Underground is a 
pnme target for privatisation if 
arc returned 
to power J°hn Major told the 
party conference he would like 

^LS c th Tubc - f0l,owBritish 

Kadintothc private sector. 

. jneJTnne Minister reassert- 
ed tos determination to contin- 
ue the privatisation crusade 
during a questkra-and-answer 

^ Wittun a few days, 50 per cent 

of British Rail woufo h?1n pri- 
vate hands, he told foe firet 
gunner Noting that no! 

*!“ ™«y party, were dc- 
a privatisation too 
for he said the service was al- 
ready getting better. It was get- 
Jfog more personal and there 
were going to be more trains. 


“I would like to see if wc can 
apply these principles to Lon- 
don Underground,” Mr Major 
said. Concern over this sum- 
mer’s strikes on foe TVibc had 
already been voiced during a de- 
bate on industrial relations. 
“Ii's a remarkable sea diange 

in the last 16 or 17 yuarv.” he sasi 
‘'Wc should never lose foifo in 
our instinctive belief ihui private 
ownership is the best tiption and 
should be foe first option. - 

Sir George Young, the Sec- 
retary iif State for Transport, 
said a pilot scheme in London 
in which car lax dodgers had 
their vehicles clamped had re- 
covered £2m from evaders. 

Fifty-eight percent of the cars 
clamped had been scrapped# 
because they were mil claimed, 
he Siiid. He added that the 
Govern me nl would soon an- 
nounce plans to expand foe 
scheme. 


j 
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CONSERVATIVES IN BOURNEMOUTH 
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COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

A scheme to help 100,000 lone 
parents escape the benefit top 

KSKSSSSfi 

gsas 

taclmng single mothers. 

TJie announcement marked 
a softening of rhetoric for min- 
isters who have accused lone 
parents of jumping ihe counefl- 

nouse waiting-list by ge tting 
pregnant. Mr Lilley said all the 

evidetKe suggested lone parents 

Ladies 
who give 
great 
ovation 


parents 


lYATTUl 


wanted to work but needed 
help to get back into the labour 
markeL Twelve areas will be se- 
lected for pilot schemes due to 
start m April and costing £2Qm. 

Lone parents who vohmieer - 
for work will be asasted by case- 
workers to assess any barrie r s 
to jobs and to devise a plan to 
get them into employment. In 
scans areas, lone parents will be 
eligible forbdp with childcare-, 
expenses. 

Private firms wiU be invited, 
to supply the help to tone par- 
ents in four areas drawn' from 
North Hampshire, Preston, 


Wirral, Northapis. Bucking- 
hamshir e, Wflidme, Blac k b ur n, 
Hackney, Central Manchester 
and Bradford. The companies 


The scheme, called Parent 
Phis, will be operated by sodal- 
seCurity or employment offices 
in Warwickshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, North Worcester- 
shire. Motherwell. North 


and Vale, and Sheffield East 
MrUUey also confirmed a 
Fraud BID to be introduced in 
the Queen's Speech next month 
to enable inspectors to cross- 


check income-tax returns, VAX 
returns, amf benefit claims to 
i welfare cheats. 
s powers would be tar- 
geted at specific fraud and 
would not allow the disclosure 
of confidential tax information 
for general filling expeditions 
by fraud inspectors, Mr LiDey 
said. He left the announce- 
ment of the Bifloul his speech 
for lack of time. “The word- 
counter said I was within my 
budget, but 1 was 76 words 
over,” he said later. 

“We ought to be able to 
cross-check this information to 


find fraudsters who are work- 
ing and claiming benefit but un- 
intended barriers prevent us. 
That's absurd,” added Mr LH- 


wiU also be introduced, to 
force employers to foot the bill 
for accidents at work. 

Mr Ulley has been ite liny 
Party conference darling m pest 
years but the ovation for his 
speech appeared more re- 
strained than before. He faced 
a demand from a councfflor for 
more action to help the elder* 
Jy avoid having to sell their 
homes to qualify for means-test- 


ed tong-term care. Mr LiDey did 
not reply to an appeal by Jean 
Bunmam/ who cited the case of 
a 79-year-<AJ widow who had to 

scfl her borne m order to pay for 
care after contracting Alzhei- 
mer’s disease. 

Supporters like her will be 
disappointed that the Govern- 
ment is delaying until after the 
election the implementation of 
legislation promised by John 
Major to tadde the problem. A 
draft bill will propose a capital 
disregard for (hose who have 
taken out insurance schemes In 
pay for their long-term care. 


MAIN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


the right to strike in 
rputtic services 

„ jd* to allow crosschecking of 

! atxTbaniOT records 

g^i q^Q QOiooe parents off welfare 

Stte saiwtee taxpayer £40m in 
-jga^waSon for acadgrts at work 



WmkA mm a baby; ! wake tw every fc 
tearst fat a tears.* tan Lang. Present of the 
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DAVID 

A ARONOVITCH 


Tbiy ladies give great ovations. 
So even the most m undane 
sentiment uttered by the most 
nondescript speaker will be 
met by polite, female ap plause 
Should slighting mention be 
made of Brussels, or Euro- 
crats, then there is a more en- 
thusiastic dose of clap ping 

This is nothing to what hap- 
pens though when one of the 
party big-wigs completes an 
oration. Then - always - the 
ovation is standing. As a result 
it is impossible to- tell if a 
speech has been genuinely well 
received, or merely a ritual ap- 
preciation is being recorded. 
But, dear readers, quite acci- 
dentally yesterday, I discov- 
ered the Aaronovfrch patent 
ovation-enthusiasm index, and 
it came about like this. 

As the first Secretary of State 
of the day completed his *we 
can win, we win win”, (1 can’t 
remember who it was; after a 
while it all tends to blend to one 
interminable piece of nervous 
triumph a Hgm J , the niqe ekteriy . 

b<fy nett to uk resets appfeuL ► 
The loss of weight on her - 



do actually find it bartMff 

.* toil Bray, Preston 

it Hannan. «~sbe only . 

al taniHr e thanks to 

a far tess ablo woman,* tour UHy 

Short - S he paid tha price for — 
at weekends and on late vMon . 


f C a ws a r v a il v a sl wore not sot up to 
up to write. We wars sot 

PortHto. fringe meeting 



far* speech which wJU _ 
/aw television news-. 

». " John Gummsr 





GOOD DAY... ...BAD DAY DEVIL OF THE DAY 



U J tote rM ar 
tniemut 
c onferen c e 
ground with an 
hour confldantty 
Mdtng questions 


John Cumm er Tha 

obliged to deliver tha 
most arousal- tow 
speech of the day. 

Not awn a token 
announcement 



usual for Mftfto 
frump* wSStt 
acWawemarerabd. 
for Its cynfcbot ' 



In the news: Party members, follow John Major's lead of informality and enjoy a relaxed moment yesterday 

crop] 
ana 


spring-loaded chair caused it to 
nse just as she did. trapping her 
voluminous skirt behind. 

As I looked along the lengthy 
row of sealing, stretching right 
the way across the conference 
hall, I saw at least five other 
skirts sanDariy snagged, five 
sets of white calves smuaify ex- 
posed Being for the most part 
elderly, and haring passed the 

age for thi g h-hn ggrng, stinky 
numbers, their long skirts were 
proving something of an en- 
cumbrance. Intrigued, I kept an 
eye on the skirts ttaoughoui the 
day. And what I realised was 
that the more the.ladies liked 
the speech, the moj& impetn- 
aaslythey rose loiibar feet, and 
diemore likely the skirts Were 


to become lodged in their 
chairs. Alan, a foolproof diag- 
nostic tooL 

Thus lan Lang's ponderous 

ann minrgmen * nr a namp rinnm 
on the few remaining rights en- 
joyed by trade unionists in this 
country, rated five skirts. Mal- 
colm Riflrim fs well-delivered 
and intellectually shallow 
speech (on bow everyone in the 
world wishes they were British) 
did much better, earning over 


adozeni 

The best, however, was yet to 
come. 

Late in the morning, the 
smaD anny of grandees and pay- 
roll functionaries were cleared 
off the set, and the implausible 
party chairman, Brian Mawhin- 
ney, appeared. John Major, he 
announced, ^ was going to answer 
impromptu questions from del- 
egates. And on he came. There, 
in the speaking circle, was a mi- 



hone, a Prime Minister 
and a Mawhinney. It was a 
bravura performance. As Mr 
Major roamed the circle from 
side to side, fielding a selection 
of questions (some of them 
genuinely difficult), Mr 
Mawhinney circled cautiously 
behind him, like a lion-tamer in 
the ring with a usually affable, 
but eccentric beast 
Then, to enhance the im- 
pression of informality, Mr Ma- 
jor took his jacket off, so Mr 
Mawhinney shed his. But you 
can never really trust the judg- 
ment of the MP from Peter- 
borough; when he began to 
remove his cufflinks there was 
an air of apprehension around 
the hall. What next? Ties? 


Photograph: David Rose 


Shoes? Vests? We were spared, 
of course, though the sight of 
these two jacketless, middle- 
aged men roaming a small area, 
fielding a succession of deliv- 
eries, put me in mind of a 
game of beach volleyball as it 
would be organised by Mary 
Whitehouse. 

The faithful adored it When 
the PM finished they arose. And 
as they did so, hundreds of yards 
of fabric became caught 
throughout the halL Once again 
I looked down the row, and 
counted an astonishing SO 
skirts, and a pair of plus-fours, 
now firmly ensnagged in the 
seats behind. 

Fifty skirts, Prime Minister. 
They must love you. 


THE CROWD-PULLERS ON THE FRINGE 


Norman Lamont* more Euraphobia 500 pidpto. 
Michael Piorifao, Conservative Way Farwaxt. 
220 people but many disappointed by the D efe n c e 
Secretary's caution and loyalty. 

Sr Taddy Taylor varsts* Quentin Dovfcs, 
on the single currency, 200. 

GIBtatt Shephard on tightening discipline in -• 
schools, 100 plus „ _ 


CHOREOGRAPHY OF THE DAY 


John Major and Brian Mawhhnrtey self-consciously removing 
their jadorts during the Q&A session 


THE PARTY TO BE SEEN AT 


ITNL drinks at the Highdiff, 

British Airways, champagne at the Royal Bath, 
Irish Embassy 'stout party' In foe conference 
centre, 

Connex Rail Ltd, champagne and croissants at 
foe Highclrff 





y| 

Malcolm RHkind 

Fweign^cretary 

Industry 

John Major ‘ 

3 mb 5 sec 

88 decibels 

1 min 15 sec 

90 decibels 

42 sec 


(question time) 

John Gammer 

Environment 

Sir Ge o rge Ybm% 

Transport 


98 decibels 
22 sec 
86 decibels 
20 sec 

86 decibels 


TODAY'S BUSINESS 


National Heritage (Virginia Botfcomley), Defence (Michael Portillo), 
Economy (Kenrtefo Clarke), Education and employment (Gillian 
Shepherd), add res by Michael HaseWne, deputy prime minister. 

Compiled by STEPHEN GOODWIN 
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INSTALLATION 
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® HELPLINE 
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your new PC and its 
preinstalled 
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Windows 95. 
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Lang bid to curb monopoly-service strikes 


JOHN RENTOULand 
BARRIE CLEMENT 

Plans to restrict strikes in mo- 
nopoly public services were an- 
nounced yesterday by Ian Lang, 
Preadcnt of the Board of Bade! 

He told the conference that 
tbs summer’s stoppages ih the 
r ™ v ®y s » London Underground 
and the Post Office had con- 
vinced him to act on a long- 
standing but unfulfilled Tow 
aim. 

The strikes were “complete- 
ly unacceptable" and his plane 
would allow unions to be sued 
for damages if they organised 
strikes which were “dispropor- 
tionately damaging to the pub- 
lic" Sources dose to Mr Lang 
saidtbe legislation would not 
Ji ece ssar2y be restricted to pub- 
licly owned services. 

The need to take reforms of 
trade-union law “one step fur- 
ther” was justified by conjuring 
up the spectre of the Winter of 
Discontent in this summer’s 
“reprise, like a bad dream, of 
those old, ugly attitudes". 

Those attitudes had been 
eradicated in most industries by 
Tbtv legislation. “It’s in the few 
remaining monopolies, in the 


public sector and providing 
public services, tint the vires 
survives.” ; 

MrLangprorabedlopubSdi 

a “package of new proposals” 

when the Commons resumes 
nest week, but gave no detafc 
of how the piap would Worfcm' 
practice or when it might be- 
comelaw.lt is possible if migftt 
form part of the Tbries’ gener- 
al-election manifesto. 

In interviews before and af- 
ter his speech MrLang said the 
plans would nqjply to public 
services whkhhad a monopoly, 
but that would not nCccssarfiy 
include railway services where . 
there was, for example, an al- 
ternative bus service. 

His senior advisers said the. 
Government might aEOw civil 
courts to decide whether any fo 4 
dustriil action was “ dis p ro po r - 
tionately damaging” Mfnrirrs. 
however, could issue a code of 
practice to guide courts of law. 
The intention was not to make 
industrial action- impossible, 
but to Ihnh its impart Any 
union leading a strike which 
caused the canqdetewithcbawal 
of a monopoly service could be 
liable to legal action by the em- 
plpyer, or by customers. 


Mr Lang’s proposals could 
serve to mammae any splits 
within the Labour Party. 
Unions tempted publicly lo 
aitidse Tony Blair in the run- 
up to the election will keep their 
cnsjB counsel when they con- 
t em p late the alternative. 

■ Tfeplajis, however, may also 
mein that tabOTr’sFffesoil re- 
view of industrial action in the 
public services could also yield 
tough proposals to compete 
wfch the Conservatives. 

Mr Lang’s plans were at- 
tacked by David BlunketU 
Labour’s education and em- 

rJiwm em wltwawai. «s nritW 

new nor workable. MrBhmkett 
last month irritate d TUC 
imiaoswito a setoff pre-emptive 
p rop osals for g»CHe use of hmdr 
mg arbitration and for Jbnang 
new offers to be put to baSots 
of onion members. The TUC 
and umoussaid the plans, if ef- 
fective, would leave public-sec- 
tor workers “defenceless". 

Rodney Bicerstaffe. general 
secretary of Unison, the coun- 
lfy*s largest union, said the best 
way of averting industrial action 
was to treat workers decently, 
pay a proper wage and ensure 

services were property funded. 



■ NO 
MORE 


Nursiqg a grievance: A day of action at a London hospital. Mr Lang's plans would allow unions to be sued for damages Photogmph: Jeremy Ntchdl 


Tory plan could 
end stoppages 
in public sector 


If Ian Lang is to be taken seri- 
ously, the Government is con- 
sidering the introduction of a 
law which could weaken trade 

unio nism more than any legis- 
lation introduced since the Con- 
servatives came to power in 
1979. 

By selectively removing im- 
munities from unions engaged 
in strikes in monopoly services, 
the Government could make in- 
dustrial action virtually impos- 
sible among millions of em- 
ployees and would set back the 
collective rights of workers by 
a century. 

But is MrXang to be taken 
seriously? How for is he pre- 
pared to go? Whitehall officials . 
have indicated privately that the 
President of the Board ofTfode 
is simply indulging 
tion populism. The suggestion ; 
may well appear it^the .Gga-i 
servative Manifesto, but avil 


frcnlties are such that it is high- 
ly unlikely to see the legislative 
hght of day. . 

There is always the possibil- 
ity, however, that Mr La ng is in 
earnest His senior advisers in- 
sist that he is. 

Under the proposals, pre- 
sumably, the Communication 
Workers’ Union, could have 
been sued by the Royal Mail 
which lost buriness through the 
present postal dispute. The 
union could also have been 
taken to court by other com- ; 
panies and individuals who 
could prove a material loss as 


Union proposals 
are toughest for 
years, writes 

Barrie Clement 

a consequence of the 24-hour 
stoppages. Both the rail unions 
- Aslef and RMT - may have 
been liable to legal action for 
damages incurred through the 
London Underground stop-' 
pages. The .RMT could have 
been sited for recent “over- 
ground” walkouts. 

Minis ters would have to de- 
cide which services came with- 
in the scope of the acL Mr 
Lang’s advisers are keen to en- 
sure the law covers any mono- 
ploy service. Sources dcse to Mr 
Lang argue that limited indus- 
trial action, might not fall foul 
of the law, but the shutdown, of, 
's&y BT’ wobldprobably; eftme 
wtfhjm the scope of tteacL 
Removal of immunities could 
backfire. If bona fide unions 
found it difficult or impossible 
to lead snikes, workers might be 
tempted to form their own in- 
formal groups to organise in- 
dustrial action. If such groups 
had no assets, then individuals 
wpuld be the subject of Ktiga- , 
tion, ieadmg to foe secure of 
personal property. Do the Con- 
servatives really want to go to 
those lengths? 

Even Mrs Thatcher was fi- 
nally jconvinced that remowng 
immunities was not a practical 
proposition. 
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Nightmare for 
parents over 
school choice 


jUDrm judd 

Education Editor 

Choosing a secondary school 
mil become a nightmare for 
parents as the Government's 
proposals for more selection 
turn admissions into a free-for- 
all, headteachers said yesterday. 

Angry members of both 
headteachers' organisations 
lambasted the plans on the eve 
of the speech by Gillian Shep- 
hard, Secretary of Slate for 
Education, to the Conservative 
party conference. 

Most parents would have 
less, not more choice, they said, 
because schools would be 
choosing parents. They would 
have to make many more ap- 
plications and get to grips with 


different admissions arrange- 
ments and selection tests for 
everv school. Appeals to ad- 
missions panels would rocket 
The Secondary Heads Asso- 
ciation said it had not been so 
angry about a While Paper for 
20 years. The proposals for 

Education Plus 

in The Tabloid ; ; 

schools to select up to half 
their pupils were “undemocra- 
tic and unfair". Individual 
schools would be able to select 
more pupils without reference 
to the rest of the community. 

The National Association of 
Head Teachers said different 
types of school would be able 
to select 20 to SO per cent of 


Trendy teachers 
are top in maths 


WENDY BERLINER 

Pupils taught GCSE maths in a 
tr aditio nal way gained poorer 
GCSE results and were less able 
to use maths in real life than 
pupils taught by "progressive" 
methods, according to new 
research. 

Dr Jo Boaler, a lecturer and 
researcher in mathematics at 
King's College, London, mon- 
itored 300 pupils from two Lon- 
don state schools for three 
years, from the age of 13 until 
they had taken their GCSEs. 

In the traditional school, 
pupils were taught using whole 
class teaching, text books and 
frequent tests - the kind of 
methods being encouraged by 
Chris Woodhead, die Chief In- 
spector of Schools, the Secre- 
tary of State for Education 
Gillian Shephard, and leading 
right-wing educationists. There 
were high standards of disci- 
pline, pupfls were motivated and 
worked hard, and they were in 
sets of similar ability pupils. 

By comparison, at the “pro- 
gressive" school pupils worked 
on open-ended projects in 


mixed ability groups in every 
maths lesson. There was very lit- 
tle whole class reaching and dis- 
cipline was “extremely relaxed". 

At the start of the three 
years there were no differences 
between tbe two sets of pupils 
in terms of mathematical at- 
tainment, gender, ethnic origin 
or class. Both schools had good 
maths teachers. But at the end 
of the three years pupils in the 
project-based school attained 
significantly higher grades, not 
because they knew more maths 
but because they had developed 
a more effective way of using it. 

At the textbook school, many 
of the pupils were unable to use 
maths in day-to-day situations 
because they could not adapt 
their formal textbook proce- 
dures to anything other than 
textbook questions. 

Dr Boaler argues that inter- 
national maths tests in which 
British children have a poor 
showing assess knowledge that 
has little educational value and 
is increasingly incompatible 
with the demands of the mod- 
em world. 

FuU story: Education Pins 


their pupils. Parents would have 
to make multiple applications 
to hedge their bets “entering 
their child for a variety of se- 
lection tests, criteria hurdles and 
interviews to safeguard against 
not getting their first choice”. 

Bruce Douglas, the. sec- 
ondary heads’ vice-president, 
said: “This unplanned selection 
means the return of the sec- 
ondary modem school and that 
doesn't seem to us to serve the 
needs of the 21st century." 

The secondary heads, in- 
cluding those running grant- 
maintained schools, said they 
were furious about the deni- 
gration in the White Paper of 
the many successful local au- 
thority-run comprehensives. 

■ In a paper, they warned that 
such schools would “at a stroke 
be sacrificed on the altar of dog- 
matism". “There is not a scrap 
of evidence that the most able 
children cannot and do not 
achieve the best of which they 
are capable in non-selective 
schools and a great deal of ev- 
idence from successful schools 
that the opposite is true." 

Struggling inner-city schools 
would not get the support they 
needed. The measures would 
“encourage even more parents 
of able children to transport 
them across cities to schools in 
more privileged environments". 

The selection proposals were 
“incoherent, unfair, divisive, 
cost-ineffective, administra- 
tively burdensome and poten- 
tially gender-biased". 

Because girls do belter in 
tests than boys, more selection 
would lead to the creation of 
sink schools filled with disaf- 
fected and demoralised boys. 

The secondary heads say 
they are not against selection/w 
se. Their president. Rster MiUer, 
deputy head of Wrenn grant 
maintain ed school, Northamp- 
ton, said: “We are against this 
unplanned and undemocratic 
extension of selection where in- . 
dividual schools can make their 
own decision and there is no 
mechanism fix involving the rest 
of the community." 

Both associations query 
whether parents are clamouring 
for more selection. 



Tragic victor: British racer Dick Seaman (right), winner of the 1938 German Grand Prix, with Korpsfuhrer Adolf Huhntein, the Nazi officer in 
charge of motor racing. Seaman was burned to death a year later when he crashed in the Belgian Grand Prix Photograph: Chris Noon Collection 

Car fens search for lost Mercedes 
of the Nazis’ Grand Prix hero 


CHRIS MOWBRAY 

A motor-racing enthusiast is 
planning to unravel a 57-year- 
old mystery by searching for the 
historic Grand Prix car which 
caused the death of the driving 
ace who was his boyhood hero. 

Maurice Owen believes that 
the Mercedes in which Dick 
Seaman was killed lies buried 
under a chapel in the grounds 
of the former Worcestershire 
manor house which was his 
family home. 

Seaman was burned to death 
in a crash at the La Source hair- 
pin bend on tbe Spa motor rac- 
ing circuit during the Belgian 
Grand Prix on 27 June 1939. 

He was the son of a wealthy 
British Nazi sympathiser and the 
only non-German member of 
tbe world-beating Mercedes 
motor racing team which was 
the pride of Nazi Germany. He 




wmm 


Fatal turn: The rain-sodden bend on the Spa circuit 
where Seaman's car crashed Photograph: Ludvigsen Library 



started driving for the team in 
1937- and won four races for 
them. Yet he was himself an 
anti-Nazi and his mother, 
Lilian Bettes-Seaman, who was 
held under house arrest during 
the Second World War,“never 
forgave him when he patrioti- 
cally had his silver Mercedes 


repainted in British Racing 
Green. 

’• Mr Owen, 70, the technical 
. director of the Morgan Motor 
' Company, believes that after her 
son’s death, Mrs Bettes-Seaman 
had fee wreck of his car brought 
to England and buried under a 
chapel which she turned into a 


shrine in his memory. Mr Owen 
and a group of fellow-enthusi- 
asts are seeking permission to 
search for the wreckage with a 
thermal imaging camera in the 
grounds of the family’s former 
home. Pull Court at Loogdon, 
□ear Upton-upon-Severn. 
which is now the privately run 
Bredon school. The group, 
which includes a former mo- 
toring journalist and the Amer- 
ican agent for Morgan Motors, 
is p lanning to make a film 
about the venture. 

*T have been aware for some 
time of rumours that Dick Sea- 
man's mother, who was an odd 
sort of person, brought the car 
back to Britain, and it is a fas- 
cinating story,” Mr Owen said. 
“This is particularly interesting 
for me because I used tolive * 
near Pull Court as a boy and of- 
ten wentup there to talk to the 
mechanics as they were work- 


ing on the car. I even met Dick 
Seaman himself once and found 
him a very pleasant young un- 
dergraduate. He used to test his 
car up and down the drive out- 
side the house." 

The theory is that Mrs 
Bettes-Seaman obtained the 
remains of the crashed Mer- 
cedes with tbe help of Hitler s . 
Foreign Minister. Count von ( 
Ribbentropk who was a personal ■ 
friend and who was often a> 
guest at Pull Court before the> - 
outbreak of war. The engine was 
retained by Mercedes and is 
now exhibited in the company’s 
museum in Stuttgart. 

Mercedes has four of the cars 
which made up the six-strong 
racing team. The sixth was 
owned by Nikolai Ceausescu, 
the late Romanian Commu- 
nist dictator, and is thought to 
be in pieces in farm.buuding? 
somewhere in Romania. 
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Statistics show 
the rise of a 
leisure society. 

Glenda Cooper 

reports 

the workaholic are 
over. The British are turning 
into a leisure society, spendme 
nearly as much on enjoying 
themselves each week as they do 

on food 
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per week, just behind the two 
necessities of food (£52.90) and 
housing (£48.20). As a per- 

food has drop^[^mn»ify 
one-thirdin the 1960s to around 
one-sixth today. This can pari- 
ty be explained by cheaper star 
pie foods and higher incomes. 

The annual RumDy Expendi- 
ture Survey, carried outby the 
Office for National Statisdxs, is 
a snapshot of how we spend our 
money today. It found this year 
that on average a household 
spends £290 per week, a rise of 
2 per cent on last year dcspite 
income rising 3.2 per cent 

Among the wealthiest this rs- 
es to £623, while the poorest can 
afford only £87.50. Incomes 
vary between £875 per week for 
the top 20 per cent and £83:60 
for the poorest 20 per cent. 

Between 1965 and 1995-96, 
weekly income from wages and 
salaries declined from 76 per 
cent to 64 per cent of total in- 
come. The report’s editor, John 
King, said tins was due to the 
- population ageing and receiv- 
ing most of its income from pen- 
sions. 

Leisure has now become an 
important part of the British 
lifestyle despite a recent report 
from the European Carmmssaou 
which found that that we work 
the most hours in Europe. On 
average we spent 90p a week an 
cinema admissions, £2.69 on 
television and satellite rental 
and £1.93 on sports admissions 
and subscriptions. 

Gambling payments were Dp 
more than £1 from £2-51 to 
£3.81 as the National Lottery 
maintains its grip cm the nation’s 
wallets, rising by 13 per cent 
since lastyear.Officafe from the 
Office for National Statistics ; 
think theamount may be much 
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higher when scratchcards are 
taken into account. Mr g»og . 
said he believed it reflected only 

per cent of the cash spent on 
cards. At the sometime, $s char- 
ities have ieaied,c 2 & donations' 
were down 35p per week. 

Spending on televisions, 
videos and computers was up 
slightly, asit was on camcorders, 
cameras and c a m p i n g equip- 
ment. Holidays, both at borne 
and abroad, also ate up m or e 
money than last year. 

The popularity of eating out 
and snack meals out continued 
to grow, up to £1039 per week 
on average from £931 last year. , 
Eating out was most popular in 
London and the South-east 
while Northerners spent least. 
Expenditure on take-away • 
meals eaten at home was high- 
est in Northern Ireland but 
well below the UK average in 
Wales, East Anglia and the 
South-west 

The success of supermarkets 
was reflected in figures showing 
the-strugglesofthe batcher, the 
baker, greengrocer and fish- 
monger. Two-thirds of bread is 
bought at supermarkets, on 
which shoppers also rely as the 
main supplier of their fish. 
Only a quarter at vegetables 
sola comes from local shops. 

However, the surv^ may in- 
dicate the survival of the milk- 
man.: Families spend 98p a 
week on milk from supennar- 
kets, ind £1.4# on buying milk 
from' other stones. ' 


fora^hOBsefaaklooDtfrxiKsto 
be tran spor t.. 

The FES disco v ered that a 
fiwoaty with one OBr^pqBdsjnst 
-under £40 a week and this 
■nearly doubled if they were a 


twocar househ o l d . The main 
component of Ttmaing costs 
was fuel and ofl. Secondhand 
cars remain most popular, with 

famines buying Used rather 

than new. 


What people choose to spend 
their money on threw up in- 
triguing regional variations. 
The level of spending varied 
from £258 in the North to £327 
in Greyer London. While Lon- 
doners have to fork out £61.40 


per week for housing, their 
equivalents in Northern Ireland 
arc spending only an average 
£2730. 

Living up to stereotypes, (he 
South-east spent meet an wines, 

Scotland spent the most mi 


spirits and liqueurs ami the 
North-west spent the most on 
beer and cider. Spending on lea 
was close to 50p in all regions 
And one health message ap- 
pears to have got through. To- 
bacco is one area which has 


consistently fallen since I960. In 
1 ‘»(j 0 it accounted for 5.9 per 
cent: now it has more than 
halved to 2 per cent. 

■ Fantih- Spending; Stationery 
Office; available from book- 
shops priced £35.95. 
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Businesses can now call the US :or lOp a minute with Energis. 
And, we can undercut BT base rates on ah weekday national 
and international calls. What's more, in terms of advanced 


technology, you won’t find anyone better. To register for Energis 
services and our lOp rate to the USA, call an even cheaper 
number before 31st December. Call free on 0800 316 1613. 
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Power of US military 
in league of its own 



America’s militajy hegemony 
remains unchallenged despite 
heavy budget cuts, the Inter- 
national Institute for Strategic 
Studies said in its annual report 
yesterday. 

“Despite major reductions, 
the United Stales still possess- 
es the most powerful conven- 
tional and nuclear armed forces 
in the world," it says in The 
Miliiary Balance 1996-97. The 
US is also by far the world’s 
largest arms producer, domi- 
nating the defence market. 

In the last year alone, the in- 
stitute points out, the US has 
provided 20,000 troops to the 
peace implementation force in 
Bosnia, deployed two carrier 
battle groups to the waters off 
Taiwan to case tensions be- 
tween China and Thiwan, and 
launched new raids on Iraq. 

The US has scaled down its 
forces, cutting from 18 army di- 
visions to 10, and from 25 Air 
Force tactical wings to 13. The 
number of personnel on active 


Position as world leader undented 
by cuts. Andrew Marshall reports 


duty is to reduce from 2 million 
to 1.5 million. But the sheer size 
of what remains, combined with 
continuing investment in high- 
tech weaponry which gives it a 
technological edge, keep Amer- 
ica superior. 

The Department of Defense 
is planning to enhance its ca- 
pability in advanced munitions, 
battlefield surveillance, strate- 
gic mobility and the readiness 
of reserve forces,” the institute 
says. "Numerous improvements 
to command, control, commu- 
nications, computers and 
intelligence for naval, land and 
air forces will be implemented," 
said the report. 

Wtshinglon has committed it- 
self to keeping around 100,(100 
troops in Europe, and about the 
same in East Asia and the Pa- 
cific, as well as deployments of 


pre-positioned equipment in 
the Middle East and the Indi- 
an Ocean. America's policy is 
to maintain the capability to en- 
gage in two simultaneous ma- 
jor regional conflicts. 

The US also dominates the 
arms market. World arms sales 
in 1995 rose by 15 per cent to 
$30.2bn (£19bn) because of 
increased demand from the 
Middle East and East Asia, 
the institute estimates. The US 
accounted for $133bn, or 44 
per cent of the total. Russia al- 
most doubled its total to 
$3bn. but was still in second 
place. 

Russia is, the report makes 
clear, not in the same league as 
the United States any more. 
“The decline in capability in all 
departments of the Russian 
armed forces seems set to con- 


tinue,” the institute concludes. 
Since 1992, military spending has 
fallen by about 45 per cent, 
ihough Moscow still tries Lo keep 
up pretensions of a global role. 

“The Russians are making a 
great effort to keep themselves 
out there, so to speak, on the 
world stage in certain key areas” 
the institute's deputy director 
Rose GoltemoeUer told a press 
conference. However, she dis- 
counted claims from tire Russ- 
ian military that poverty was 
pushing the military towards 
mutiny. “It’s an extremely 
serious problem, but there are 
no signs that troops will drive 
into the Kremlin in tanks,” she 
said. 

In Europe, aspirations to a 
defence and security identity 
that is not dominated by the US 
are not matched by resources, 
the report notes. “There is a 
mismatch between the call for 
a stronger European pillar in 
the Alliance and the provision 
of military capabilities.” 
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Almighty America: An FIB Hornet taking off from the USS Carl Vinson during recent manoeuvres in the Gulf 
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Israel playing 
with fire, King 
Hussein warns 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 

Suddenly King Hussein, the 
one Arab leader who seemed 
prepared to do business with 
B enjamin Netanyahu, is dis- 
tancing hims elf from the Israeli 
Prune Minister. 

In an interview with an 
Arabic newspaper this week, 
he said that if Mr Netanyahu 
did not make peace with the 
Palestinians, anything could 
happen, “including a revival of 
1991, when Netanyahu wore his 
gas mask on television". 

King Hussein’s sudden bel- 
ligerence and suggestion of a re- 
turn to the days of the Gulf war 
is a nasty surprise for Israelis. 
The peace treaty signed with 
Jordan in 1994 was universally 
popular in Israel, if not in Jor- 
dan. Among Arab leaders the 
King was the least critical of Mr 
Netanyahu when he won the 
election in May. 

Now, in an interview with the 
daily Ashruq al-Awsat, King 
Hussein has asked whether Is- 
rael wants to return to a fortress 
mentality and an arrogant feel- 
ing of power. “I just hope that 
he [Netanyahu] realises that he 


has to deal with Arafat and the 
Palestinians as equal partners," 
he said. “Those with limited per- 
spectives" - presumably a ref- 
erence to Mr Netanyahu -were 
putting the peace process into 
reverse. 

King Hussein also complained 
that, although he had had a 
meeting with Dr Dore Gold, Mr 
Netanyahu’s special envoy, just 
before the tunnel under the 
Muslim quarter, in Jerusalem 
was opened, he was not told r~ 
abour it. Jordan bas complained 
that the opening of the tunnel 
breaks the 1994 peace treaty, 
which gives Jordan a special 
place in protecting the Muslim 
holy places of Jerusalem. 

Israel loo, appears to be 
alarmed by the change in rela- 
tions between Lhe two nations. 
“Israeli officials believe the 
sharp deterioration in the tight 
relations with Jordan is the 
most worrying aspect of Is- 
rael’s relations with Lhe Arab 
world,” Israeli army radio said. 

“The peace with Jordan is in 
a state of crisis- not just more 
tension, but a collapse of the en- 
tire fabric of trust, dialogue and 
discrete contacts between the 
two states." 
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Scientologists defend the faith in court 


MARY DEIEVSKY, 

Pans 

Shortfy after 5am on 24 Man* 
198S, fttrice Vic, a married man 
31 with two children, 

threw himself off the bakwmr of 

die family’s 12th floor flat in 
Lyon, saying that there was 
no other way”. 

M«e than eight years later, 
and after the slow inmfwg of a 
great many judicial wheels, his 
sumde is at the centre of a court 
case tn which a dutch of former 
leaders of the Church of Sci- 
entology in France find them- 
selves accused of “involuntary 
manslaughter and fraud". 

The crux of the case, which 

has just ended with judgment re- 
served until next month, is 
whether a direct link can be 
proved between Vic’s death 


and the actions of certain mem- 
bers of the local Soentaiogy 
chinch. Across France, howev- 
: er,ihe seven-day trial in Lyon 
has been seen as a trial of the 
QinrcfrofSctototogy itself, the 
venfiabesogbomd to affect the 

woifcmgsof the church here. - » 
Chief among 23 defendants 
is the Jbnnerhead of the Lyons 
branch of the Scientology 
Church, Jean-Jacqucs Mazier. 
There is also a Catholic priest, 
and several individuals accused 
of practising medicine fflegaBy 

- mostly psychiatric Irea lnrwarf 
In the run-up to the trial, 
there were reports of -threats 
made against the judge ;and wst- 

lies^ TyBftSaMi tnln^WM ii p 

convicted ofthreaienmaai — 
chiatrist, Jean-Marie 


The fact that the case, was 
brought at ailwasdne to Ws 
widow, Kelly, who began by in- 



TenedL^Ooe day," she lokJ the 
wort, “we received a brochure. 


Mazier persisted: “If it is a 
question of money," he al- 
tegedly responded, “you can get 
a loan.” That evening, her hus- 
band demanded to see her 
paysfipSc She refused. At 5am 
U»Kst ranmng, after a sleep- 
ie® jught he got up. saying; 


brought about by pre 

doctrmatkm, dcstabL D 

(BridDalandrecundrUoninghis 
mind along new lines'/This 


Ul- 
an in- 



and supported 


religion' 
by certain 


’We are being asked to do government work and 
perform what is a social and preventative function' 


witness in the Lyon t rial. 


Om of curiosity, my hu&acd de- 
cided to give it a try— it turned 
into harassment— and that 
caused tension between us.” 

Later, with her husband, she 
met Mr Mazier who offered a 
“purification” one far 30, 000 
francs. She refused h, sayiqg it 
was “pure madness”, but Mr 


“Don't- stop me it’s the only 
way”, and made for the balcony. 
*And that was it," she said. 

■■ Her evidence was i 
,Mri 


who deserfoes Scientology - 
wiucb was founded m 1954 by 
the American, Ron Hubbard- 
as. 'mental . manipulation 


French commentators who 
warned that if the defendants 
were convicted just for beiog 
Scientologists, it would jeopar- 
dise freedom of thought, speech 
and religion - all that France 
bolds dear. The defence coun- 
sel insisted not only that their 
dienfs woe Innocent erf the spe- 


cific charges brought, but that 
the trial itself was a perversion 
of the judicial system. In being 
asked to judge the Church of 
Scientology, one of the defence 
lawyers argued, as the case 
wound up on Ihesday, “the 
court is being asked to do the 
government’s work far it and 
perform what is essentially a so- 
cial and preventative function. 
That is wrong". 

Another for the defence ar- 
gued: “The problem of sects ex - 
iss, and h should be discussed. 

That can be done on television 
and in parliament, but at the 
Lyon court, we have to separate 
individual responsibilities. The 
question* are simple: does ad- 
ministering a personality lest 
amount to fraud? Can a con- 
sultation be,, illegal?” 

There can be little doubt 


that guilty verdict s would please 
at tost one section of French 
officialdom. The authorities 
have been highly sensitive to (he 
activities of sects in France for 
several years, but their concern 
was dramatically heightened 
last December by the mass sui- 
cide in the French Alps of lb 
members of the Order i»r the 
Solar Temple. 

A parliamentary commission 
on sects in France which re- 
ported last spring was shocked 
to find that there were 173 
sects operating in France and 
that the Church of Scientology 
was one of the largest. The 
prime recommendation of its re- 
port was for a legal distinction 
tu be drawn between "religious 
movements" and “cults"/ unJ 
for ihc law to be applied with 
more alacrity against culls sus- 


pected of abusing chthlren. e*- 

erting pressure ou individuals, 
or misusing funds. 

However, this report into 
recognised the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between such cate * 
guries and oflegisla ting where 
intervention could be mrer- 
pruted as a violation of 
and other freedoms. No draft 
law has yet been tabled. 

The judgment in the Lyon 
case is due on 22 November. A 
“guilty" verdict would give an 
ntra push to vhe process of 
framing a law on sects. It could 
also mean that the Church of 
Scientology would Hnd its ac- 
tivities in France more closely 
watched. Bui the depth of 
French intellectual sympathy for 
individual freedom of belief 
will ensure that future cases will 
lx- just as keenly argued. 



to beat inequality 


JAVIER GARCIA 
B Pais 

Fhnchal — A socialist, two com- 
munists and three left-wing 
priests have galvanised the 
campaign for Sunday’s region- 
al elections in the Portuguese 
island of Madeira, a fiefdomof 
the conservative Social Demo- 
cratic Party since the Carnation 
Revolution of 1974. 

The revolutionary priests 
have decided to combat what 
they can “the inequalities and 
abuses” perpetrated by the re- 
gional president, Alberto Joao 
Jar-dim, during 18 years in 
power in “clear concubinage 
with the church hierarchy” on 
the island, which is 1,000km 
south-west of Lisbon. 

The candidacies have prom- 
pted confrontation among the 
island’s parish priests and 
aroused the fury of the Bishop 
of Funchal, Teodoro de Faria, 
who has warned that “amadous 
Christians most not vote for 
them”. The rebel priests, bow- 

erez; are aiming (o erode an ab- 
solute majority that thq' beBeve 
has cansedenonnons injustice. 

Their strategy is to inform 
people of the serions problems: 


unemployment, illiteracy and 
rural poverty The first “black 
sheep in God’s fbfcT - to use the 
Bishop’s expression — is Fr 
Edgar Silva, 33, who heads the 
regional assembly list for the 
CDU Communist coalition. An 
advocate of “liberation theolo- 
gy" and founder of an interna- 
tional Catholic aid movement 
for street children. Padre 
Silva fights against what he 
calls tbedemocrvtaru. 

*An expression my friends in 
South America use,” he said, 
“for an apparently democratic 
structure to conceal discrimi- 
nation and Intolerance that 
indicate totalitarian tenden- 
cies.” Even a small electoral 
advance on the one deputy they 
now have would make a differ- 
ence, he believes. “Three CDU 
deputies would do more to 
defend the people than 50 of 
the PSD,” he^said. 

But Padre Sfrra admits that 
the church hierarchy's opposi- 
tion would discourage many. 
“The people are frightened of 
us because the PSD and church 
leaders htfve succeeded in 
stigmatising die left; there Is a 
dangerous discourse that as- 
sociates the left, particularly 


co mmunism, with Satan.” 
Padre S3v» beBeves it is easy 
to explain why the political op- 
position is led by priests: “It is 
part of the history of Madeira. 
The blood coursing through 
ourvems is that of slaves-, sug- 
arcane slaves, outlaws, depor- 
tees and prisoners. We had a 
feudal land structure. This 
prompted rebellion against 
those who enriched themselves 
at the slaves’ expense. Some acts 
of rebellion were led by priests." 

TV Mario Throes, a former 
;h priest and now the 
iTTs Only deputy is number 
. two on the list after Fr Silva. 
“Ebr thepast 20 years,” be said, 
“the church leadership has 
been servile to the regional 
government in ret u rn for con- 
tinuous subsidies.” Last year 
the Church of Madeira re- 
ceived the equivalent of £L5m 

in subsidies from the regional 
government, he said. 

The socialist candidate, Fr 
Martins Junioi; wants more au- 
tonomy for the islan d. “At the 
oment our antonoiqy begins 
and ends in the QantaVi&a [re- 
gional presidential, palace]. 
Our people are marginalised 
and omr local power is stifled.” 



Fare fight: Two thousand taxi drivers went on strike In Belgrade yesterday, demanding cuts in the taxes they pay and lower duties on Imported 
second-hand cars. Serbia has been hit by a wave of strikes as the economy worsens Photograph: Reuters 
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Biker 
chick and 
invisible 

woman 
race for 
the White 
House 




Love me do: Once Hillary was part of BUI Clinton’s act, but no longer. E li zab e th Dole, though, has come out fighting for her husband. Bob 


The image is deliberately fuzzy 
and timeless: the candidate's 
wife clad in a warm apricot- 
coloured suit, on a sofa in an 
airy flower-filled living room 
that recalls the North Carolina 
where she grew up. In her rich 
southern accent, she extols the 
virtues of her husband. “Bob 
Dole,” she says, “doesn't make 
promises he can't keep." 

Of the television advertise- 
ments the Dole camp has come 
up with, this one is perhaps the 
most effective yet, simultane- 
ously rubbing away the veneer 
of harshness from the candi- 
date’s image, reaching out for 
the women’s vote and under- 
lining the issues of trust and 
character that are moving cen- 
tre-stage in the campaign. But 
then again, with the possible ex- 


THE US 

ELECTIONS ^ 


ceptian of the retired general 
Colin Powell. Elizabeth Dole 
is perhaps the most potent 
weapon her husband has. 

With less than four weeks left 
before the poll on 5 November, 
one of the campaign’s most in- 
triguing sub-plots has been the 
role of the wives. They have 
much in common; both boast- 
ing glittering Ivy League acad- 
emic resumes, both trained as 
lawyers, both emblems of eman- 
cipated, high-achieving wom- 
anhood at die end of the 20th 
century, and neither of them 


Hillary Clinton is being kept out of sight, 
but Elizabeth Dole is being played for all 
she is worth. Rupert Cornwell reports 


one of nature’s cookie-bakers. 

But where Mrs Dole seems 
omnipresent, Hillary OinKm is 
almost invisible. Not a squeak 
is to be heard of Bfil Clinton’s 
campaign call of 1992, “\bte for 
me and get two for the price of 
one." On the stump, Mr Dole 
constantly refers to his wife: Mr 
Clinton almost never - and 
understandably so. 

Among women, and in up- 
market East Coast enclaves 
like Massachusetts, the First 
Lady remains a popular figure. 
But she is identified with many 


of the least loved policies of the 
Clin ton administration, above 
all, the failed attempt at health- 
care reform. More generally, 
she is, rightly or wrongly, per- 
ceived as the embodiment of the 
“liberalism" that her husband is 
trying at all costs to avoid. *Td 
be very surprised if they ever let 
her talk on camera,” Alex 
Castellanos, a Republican me- 
dia expert, drily commented last 
week. With Ehzabeth Dole, the 
opposite is true. 

Ear more articulate than her 
husband, she averages 20 or 30 


public appearances a week- as 
many as he does, or more. 
Some are routine speeches at 
fund-raising events and 
women’s dubs, variations on the 
theme of Bob Dole as “a work- 
horse not a show horse”, con- 
trasting the plain-spoken 
Republican with the glib, flashy 
ana deceitful occupant of the 
White House. 

Others are less couvention- 
al-none more so than, when she 
lode to a motorcycle and roared 
on to the set of Jay Leno’s 
Tonight Shaw last week, wear- 
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t el-shaded lailleur but jeans 
and a leather jacket embla- 
zoned with the words “Bikers 
for Bob”. Then came one of 
Campaign 9tTs more absurd 
lines: “Fve come a long way - 
from Harvard Law School to 
biker chick.” 

Not quite what is expected 
from an elegant 60-year-old 
woman who has served in the 
cabinets of two -Republican 
presidents and is on leave of 
absence from a $200,000-a-year 
(£130,000) post as bead of the 
American Red Cross. But her 
puzposesdear- tozermnd view- 
ers that Bob Dole isahmnau be- 
ing, not a one-dimensional, 
stiff-suited cut-out who has spent 
his entire fife on CapildHill, sev- 
ered fran the real wodd. 


The advertisement serves to 
the same end. With Mrs DoJe’s 
insistence tint *1 know Bob 
Dole and you can trust him’Vit 

erFautmmi offensive on the 
Clinton character issue, which 
his advisers believe' offers his 
best and perhaps last chanceof 
erasing the president's big lead 
in the polls. 

Plainly invigorated by his 
widely praised showing in Sun- 
day’s television debate, Mr 
Dole opened hostilities during 
a bus tour of New Jersey this 
week, and in a new batch of ra- 
dio advertisements saying that 
Amnios suffered from a 
moral crisis, originating “not 
in your house but the White 
House”. It is now open season 
on Mr Clinton’s slipperiness, 


Photographs: AR Reuter 

Whitewater and other lapses. 

Most important of all how- 
ever, Mrs Dole is a bridge to the 
women’s vote that eludes her 
husband. The two candidates 
are r unning roughly level 
among men. Among women 
however, polb put the President 
20 or more points ahead. Un- 
less Mr Dole can sharply reduce 
that lead, he is all but doomed. 

Thus far his wife’s perfor- 
mances have won glowing re- 
views but not, ii would seem, 
many new vjtes among that 
fashionable new swing vote of 
1996, the suburban “soccer 
moms” e xhaus ted by juggling 
jobs, home, and their children’s 
sports fixtures. If anyone can 
bring the “soccer moms” back 
into die fold however, it is 
probably Elizab eth Dole. 


$lm price of Sarah’s secrets 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 

Sarah Netanyahu, wife of die Is- 
raeli Prime Minister is at the 
centre pfa dispute over a book 
her ex-husband plans to pub- 
lish about the seven years be 
was married to her. 

Israeli television said Bin- 




foiled to persnade Doran Neu- 
bergei; a teacher on a kibbutz, 

not to go into print. The Prime 
Minister's office said Mr Nen- 
berger demanded Sim 
(£660,000) to remain silent. 

Interest in Mrs Netanyahu 
has been keen since the time, 
shorty after her husband be- 
came prime minister that Hiptr 
nanny said rite had been dis- 
missed for burning the soup, 
and spoke of Mrs Netanyahu’s 
obsessive cleanliness. 

. Mr Nenbergej; who divorced 




Mrs Netanyahu: Hot news 

Mrs Netanyahu in 1987, said 
her access to secret documents 
e nd an gered the state; he wrote 
the book after seeing Mr and 
Mrs Ndaqyahu an television re- 
viewing state papers together 
Exactly what is in tiie book 
nobody knows bet the nanny af- 
foir gave bizarre glimpses into 
the home life of the Ne- 
tanyafans. A second nanny, dis- 


missed after a week, said Mrs 
Netaqyafan allowed her to eat an 
egg only once every two days, on 
grounds of expense. 

Before the nanny revelations, 
Mbs Netanyahu had attracted 
attention only once when, dur- 
ing foe battle for the Uknd par- 
ty leaderrii^ four years ago, she 
stood by her husband when he 
aAnitted to afalteiy. In the elec- 
tion campaign this year she was 
with him the whole time, ap- 
parently as an example of fam- 
ily values, bet said little. 

Even before Mr Neuberger 
emerged from his kfotmtz to teO 
all, the Hartsufim television 
programme, which uses pop- 
pets, had platmed to feature the 
Netanyahus. The protagonists 
win be a fomfly of cockroaches 
living under Mrs Netanyahu’s 
kitchen and will comment on 
her problems with Binyamin, 
nannies and her ex-husband. 
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Minorities under fire: Feelings high as xenophobia hits nationalist nerve in Australia and New Zealand 

Outcry over attacks on Asians 


international 
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trails secret; 


ROBERT MILUKEN 
Sydney 

A new backlash against Asian 
““^grants and Aborigines has 
Jut Australia, and has bronchi 
political pressure on John 
Howard, the pi ime minister, to 

deftwe the furore. 

The outcry was sparked by 
Pauline Hanson, a woman 
whom jew Austrafians outside 
her home town of Ipswich in 
Queensland had heard of until 
recently, but who is now a 
household name. The former 
feb-and-chip shop owner was 
elected to fed era! parliament 
last March as an Independent 
MP- The liberal Pam, which 
Mr Howard leads, had ditched 
her after die attacked Aborig- 
ines and Asians in her election 
campaign, and called for an end 
to immigration. 

Bat, since Ms Hanson re- 
peated her views in her maid- 
en speech to parliament a 
-month ago, all hell has broken 
loose. She has appeared on 
television all over the country, 
been flooded with invitations to 
speak at functions and was giv- 
en a standing ovation when 
she spoke at a fund-raising din- 
ner in Brisbane last week, for the 
National Party, the junior part- 
ner with the Uberafe in the rul- 
ing conservative coalition. 

Ms Hanson told parliament: 
“Ws are in danger of being 
swamped by Asians ... who 
have their own culture and re- 
ligion, form ghettoes and do not 
assimilate.” On Aborigines, she 
said: “Along with milli ons of 
Australians, I am fed up to the 



Home from home: The Rev Man €bu checks 8,000 statues of Buddha In a temple near Sydney Photograph: AFP 


back teeth with the inequalities 
that are being promoted by 
the government and paid for by 
the taxpayer under the as- 
sumption that Aboriginals are 
the most disadvantaged people 
in Australia.” She called for an 
end to Australia’s foreign aid. 


a review of its United Nations 
membership and a return of na- 
tional service for l&year-olds. 
An opinion poll published on 

Tuesday showed that 48 per cent 
of respondents supported Ms 
Hanson’s views and 38 per cent 
opposed them. In New South 


Wales, the most populous Sate, 
ber support was 53 per cent. An- 
other opinion poll revealed 
that 71 per cent of Australians 
thought immigration levels gen- 
erally were too high. 

At first, Mr Howard ignored 
Ms Hanson, telling liberal MR 


that to respond would give her 
i more significance than 
' deserve. But his tactic has 
sd. Alarmed MR have 
stepped up pressure on the 
prime minister to condemn Ms 
Hanson, claiming that her re- 
marks have unleashed racial ai- 


tneydes 

backfire 


tacks. Gary Hardgrave, a Lib- 
eral MP from Brisbane, said 
that Asians had been spat on 
in the dty' s s h e et s. B31 0'Chee, 
a Queensland Liberal of Chi- 
nese descent, said a woman 
married to an Asian man had 
been subjected to “frightening 
racial atase”. More than 100 
Chinese-Australian organisa- 
tions sent a joint letter to Mr 
Howard yeste rday a ccus i ng him 
of tadtiy supporting her views 
by refusing to condemn them. 

Ms Hanson's remarks have 
been reported widely in Asia, 
where Australia cooducia same 
of its most significant trade. 
Chris Brown, the chief execu- 
tive of the Tburism Tksk Force, 
a lobby group, wrote to Mr 
Howard demanding that he 
come out strongly against Ms 
Hanson “for the sake of eco- 
nomic rationality and cultural 
responsibility" He said. “We 
cannot allow the rest of the 
world to think of us as ‘while 
trash’ or a nation of ‘rednedEs’." 

In parliament on Tuesday. Mr 
Howard praised the “immense'’ 
contribution that Asian immi- 
grants had made to Australia. 
Earlier, he described Aborigines 
as “the most disadvantaged of 
all Australians". But his re- 
marks sal uneasily with those he 
had made before he became 
re minister, when he re- 
1 to an “Aboriginal indus- 
try" and said he thought that 
levels of Asian immigration 
were too high. As long as Mr 
Howard declines to round on 
Ms Hanson, the MP from Ip- 
swich is reasonably assured of 
continued media prominence. 


significant shorts 


Quake hits 
swath of the 
Middle East 

An earthquake rocked a 
swath of me Middle East, 
swaying buildings in Cyprus 
and sending people running 
into the streets of Cairo. It 
was also felt across Israel, 
Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, 
western Thrfcey and some 
Greek islands. Five residents 
of P&Dhos, Cyprus, were 
sHghliy injured and a number 
of 'buildings suffered mild 
damage. AP- Nicosia 

Ukraine bank 
short-changed 

S4Jm (£1 An) in cash 
disappeared from a bank and 
so has its director in what 
police said could he 
Ukraine’s biggest bunk heist. 
Workers at the bank m 
Pershotravny said seven cash 
bags were missing; the son of 
the branch director said his 
mother had been missing for 
three days. AP- Donetsk 


Militants 
murder 38 

Suspected Algerian Muslim 
mihtanis killed -3S people in 
attacks seen as avenging the 
death of a militant leader and 
nine of hb lieutenants. Musi 
of the victims were killed at a 
a fake police roadblock set up 
by the rebels. AP- Algiers 


Legal respite 
for farmer 
Indian PM 

The former prime minister 
PV Narashnna Rao wnn 
temporary legal protection 
against arrest in a criminal 
lorgciy rase. Delhi High 
Court Judge SK Mahajan 
granted Mr Rao prot ection 
against arrest until a tower 
court holds a hearing into the 
seven-year -old case on 
Monday. Rader- New Delhi 


Killings raise 
Korea tension 

The murder of three South 
Korean civilians, blamed by 
the Defence Ministry oa 
North Korean rafUtratOK, 
added fuel to a crisis sparked 
hv last month’s intrusion of 
2b North Koreans aboard a 
submarine. Rader - Seoul 

Swiss thought 
for food 

Zurich is split over whether 
to poison or to eat a swarm of 
American crayfish that have 
colonised a pond in the 
canton and are threatening to 
devour local hugs, fish and 
pbnls. Thc authorities want 
to use insecticides hut 
residents are urging the 
canton to use nets, combining 
the goal of crayfish 
eradication with u culinary 

reward. Reuter- Zurich 


First Chinese MP to fight 
ethnic corner in Wellington 
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wave of anti- immig rant feel- 
^ ing throughout New Zealand 
has stirred the political awak- 
ening of the country's 185,000- 
strong Asian commnnity which 
is expected to turn oat hi force 
for Saturday's general election. 

As a result, New Zealand Is 
poised to dedjs fi^;^ok 
Chinese Member of Farfia- 
meat, 130 years after the first 
immigrant gold miners from 
China arrived. Pansy Wong, a 
41-year-old Christchurch ac- 
countant born in Shanghai and 
educated in Hong Kong, is al- 
most certain to be elected on the 
conservative National Party 
ticket. 

Chinese immigrants w ere 
denied citizenship mid tbe right 
to vote until the early 1950s. 
Since then, they hare largely ig- 
nored the political process. 
“They always thought it was a 
whife man's country” s a i d Ke n 
Yet, another National Party 
candida te who concedes he has 


only a 50-50 chance of election. 
Mr Ike, 43, a Can ton -bom 
lawyer; was farn^ht to New 
Zealand by his immigrant par- 
ents wfam be was two. 

One man is largely respon- 
siblefor the ftnimgranis' polit- 
ical awakening - Winston 
Peters, leader of the national- 
ist New Zealand First part); 
who earfier this year made a se- 
ries of speeches on thejbeme: 
“Whose country is it anyway?” 

Although be denied charges 
of radsm, Mr Peters tapped la- 
tent xenophobia among white 
New Zealanders. Asian immi- 
gration. has soared in.recent 
years, with 2Q£51 people from 
Taiwan; China and Hong Kong 
befog app r oved forreriri e nc e iB 
the 12 months to last June. 

Thegovenmunt said tiie im- 
migrants brought the money 
fold skills New Zealand needs, 
but Mr Peters said many did 
not speak English, had no com- 
mitment to New Zealand and 
forced np house prices fo Auck- 
land, ivbere most have settled. 
He called for an anmral Emit of 


10,000 migrants, who would be 
admitted on probationary^ visas. 

. EGs speeches were blamed for 
an outbreak of racist attacks oil 
Asians, and prompted the for- 
mation of tbe Ethnic Minority 
Party, led by Robert Hun, 42, 
an Auckland banker who mi- 
grated from Koala Lnmpnr 10 
years ago. He claims 120,000 
members, and says he has doc- 
umented 240, racist incidents. 
“The yellow-peril syndrome 
has become a paranoia here/* 
he said. The National Party’s 
Mr 'fee had one of his election 
billboards defaced with the 
words: “Chinks eat cats.” 

The Asian communities, like 
European voters, have dif fe rent 
electoral priorities, but one 
common goal - to stop Winston 
Peters. It may be a lost cause* 
While New Zealand Ffrsfs pop- 
ularity has Slipped during the 
mwipaign, polls indicate that 
Mr Peters is Skdy to be the 
kingmaker — able to choose 
whether to join a coalition led 
eKher by tbe Nationals or the 
main opposition Labour Party. 
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FROM £9,620 TO 
£13,820. DAEWOO 
AUTOMATICS 
ARE NOT 
AUTOMATICALLY 
•• EXPENSIVE. 


. . ^ £9,620. Wtet would only byy you 
a small automatic from most mmufectforers will 
; buy you a. family sited automatic at Daewoo. 
. Arid despite tbe small . sized price all Daewoos 
' ranie with our fomiiy sized manifesto as 
’ standard. Unlike many manufacturers, you 
don’t have to look to the top of the range to 
- find an automatic. Daewoo offer them at 
eyery levei. The 3,4 and 5 door Nexia range, 
- starting at £9,620, comes with a 4-speed 
’automatic transmission which uses electronic 
smooth, enjoyable drive. 
1 ,82fi the Espero Moon range offers 
the same trari sm isfobn system but also gyves you a 


choice 

of power or • 
economy operating modes. 

For more information or to find out 
the location of your nearest Daewoo 
outlet, call us free on 0800 666 7TL 
Or write to us at Daewoo Cars Limited, 
FREEPOST PO Box 401, Kent BR5 IBR, 

Automatic cars at automatically 
reasonable prices? Thafll be the Daewoo. 
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Side impact protection 
Mo63e phone 


DAEWOO MANIFESTO 

1 . We deal direct 

More for your money os standard on every Daewoo model- 

Electronic ABS 
Drivers airbag 
Power steering 
Engine ntmobifiser 
Security ghss etching 

2. Hassle free buying 

No salesmen on commission Number pfates included 
Fixed pricing Fuil tank of bid 

No hidden charges 12 months road tax hduded 

Delivery included 

3. Complete peace of mind 

3 year/60-000 mile comprehensive warranty 

3 year/60 .000 mie free servicing Including pons and labour 

3 year Daewoo Total AA Cover 

6 year ami-c o rro si on warranty 

30 day/ 1 ,000 mUe money back or exchange guarantee 

Am Courtesy servicing 

Free courtesy car offered 

Pick up and return of your car (Mainland UK only) 
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Life mirrors ^ Afghan rebe,lion: T oPP |ed regime tries to stage fightback; with support of powerful neighbour 

soap when 
east meets 
‘EastEnders’ 


lurr^ 


MOSCOW DAYS 


Now I don't want to sound snob- 
bish, but dinner parties among 
Britons in Moscow have 
changed A year ago the agen- 
da was dear. Boris Yeltsin’s 
health, the waning factions in 
the Kremlin, die difficulties of 
trading in a market awash with 
mafiosi. AH this, followed by a 
spot Of light moaning , over the 
port, about bow hard it still is 
to find everyday products, like 
shoe laces, in the shops. 

Nowyou can forget rt. Viators 
to Moscow, be warned Do not 
accept an invitation from a fel- 
low countryman unless you can 
bold your end up in a lengthy de- 
bate about that most English of 
institutions, the popular televi- 
sion soap opera EastEnders . 

And we’re not talking about 
a vague chat You must be the 
master of every detail; the at- 
tempted assasination of Ian 
Beale, David Wicks’ adultezy, 
Phil Mitchell’s drunkenness. 
Call a Mitchell a Witchell mis 
up a Cathy with a Cindy, and 
you might as well have muddled 
Tolstoy with Ttotsky. What 
more would you expect from a 
foreign community which has 

Mix up a Cathy 
with a Cindy and 
you might as well 
have muddled 
Tolstoy with Trotsky 


spent years studying every de- 
tail of the inner workings of the 
Kremlin? 

Obsession is not too strong 
a word The wife of a high-fly- 
ing British executive com- 
plained recently of being woken 
as her husband sleep-ranted 
about the soap’s latest twist Any 
unexpected development sets 
Moscow’s telephone lines burn- 
ing. Hosts have been known to 
time their parties to avoid dash- 
ing with the serial. “The thing 
is,” a hopelessly addicted friend 
recently told me, “it is all so, 
so . . . Shakespearian 

The peddler of this addiction 
is a Russian cable company, 
KosmosTV, which pipes a pack- 
age of British. American, 
French, Russian, German and 
Italian channels into the homes 
of those wealthy enough to af- 
ford their fees.' Until recently 
their market which is confined 
to the Moscow region, was al- 
most entirely expatriates - 
diplomats, businessmen, and 
journalists who depended on 
CNN, the US network NBC, 
and the BBC. But m the last 10 
months, it has seen a sudden 
rush of thousands of Russian 
subscribers - some 8,000. ac- 
cording to the company. 
Wealthy Russians, who have 
travelled to the West and want 
to remain in touch with the out- 
side world, can now bring you 
up to date with the last airing 


of The .Antiques Road Show, 
Dad's Army, Are You Being 
Served, or - unfortunately - 
Noel's House Party. If East- 
Enders were more comprehen- 
sible to non-English speakers 
(or non-Eastendens, if the truth 
be told), then no doubt it would 
have a large Russian following. 

Certainly, the appetite is 
there; the Russian addiction to 
soap operas rivals that of the 
British. In fact, it is so strong 
that the Russian television com- 
panies - keen supporters of 
Boris Yeltsin - contrived to lay 
on extra episodes of Santa Bar- 
bara and the Latin American 
soap Tropicana on election day 
last July, in the hope that the 
Communist-supporting babu- 
shfd (grandmothers) would de- 
cide to slay at home in front of 
the television. 

In the last few months, a new 
programme called Man in the 
Mask has appeared on Russian 
screens. It delves into those ar- 
eas which the country still find 
hard to confront Guests appear 
in front of a studio audience 
clad in a steel mask. Last week, 
we saw a homosexual who ex- 
plained that he could not dis- 
cuss his sexual orientation on 
television without a disguise - 
a claim that is highly credible 
given Russia's macho culture 
and widespread homophobia. 
Before that, it was an alcoholic. 
The ratings are soaring. 

Soon there will be more. 
Russia’s five main channels will 
face rivalry from three new ca- 
ble and satellite networks, 
which intend to bombard the 
148 million population with 
sport, music, films, news and - 
of course - advertising. The 
largest of these, NTV Phis, is 
run by NTV, a private company 
which had a reputation for in- 
dependence until die presi- 
dential election, when it used 
the airwaves shamelessly to 
support Mr Yeltsin. Another 
new outfit, Ren-TV. has the 
backing of Yuri Luzhkov, the 
powerful mayor of Moscow 
and likely contender to fill Mr 
Yeltsin’s shoes. 

None of this will make any 
difference to Moscow’s hard 
core of EastEnders fans. What- 
ever is beamed down from the 
heavens is unlikely to break 
their faabiL They know the two 
places have much in common. 
They both have an alcohol ad- 
diction, though Russia has the 
bigger problem: the sight of a 
dead-drunk man unconscious 
on the ground merits no more 
attention here than an up- 
turned dustbin. (Not long ago, 
I watched a group of youths us- 
ing a comatose drunk as a step- 
ping stone on the pavement). 
Contract killers (the square’s 
latest drama) run amok. They 
both have dans, family feuding, 
gossip. Is it too much to suggest 
that Albert Square could very 
easily be Red Square? Or have 
1 been to too many dinners? 

Phil Reeves 





Taliban troops in the Panjshir Valley during a lull in fighting with government-backed forces 


Photograph: John Moore 


Ferocious mountain offensive 
leaves defiant Taliban bloodied 


LAURENT HAMIDA 

Reuter 

Qalatak, Afghanistan, — Tkl- 
iban officers claimed yesterday 
they had contained a major 
counter-attack in the Saiang 
Pass, through the Hindu Kush 
mountains, by forces of former 
government military chief 
Ahmed Shah Masoud, after 
fierce fighting. 

“It was hard to contain the at- 
tacks and the fighting was very 
serious, but we brought up 
heavy reinforcements and halt- 
ed iL We are now in control” 
said Mauhtvi Khairulla Haqani, 
the Saiang battlefield com- 
mander of the Islamic Taliban 
militia, which took Kabul on 27 
September. 

But ids front tine at Qalatak, 
north of the Thliban headquar- 
ters town of Jabal-os-Saraj, was 
15-20km south of where it bad 
been before the attack began on 
Tuesday morning. 


He refused to discuss casu- 
alties or where the reinforce- 
ments had come from at his 
front-line post, where the road 
was tittered with shell-casings 
and clearly exhausted and ner- 
vous Taliban fighters. 

Bat western aid workers 
quoted witnesses in Jabal-os- 
Saraj as saying they had seen at 
least 100 dead Thliban and 
many more wounded being fer- 
ried from the battlefield. 

“One counted 39 bodies be- 
ing brought down in just an 
hour," one source said. They 
added that the assault on the 
Thliban was led by Basir Solan- 
gi, Massoucfs commander in the 
Saiang Pass, who withdrew 
north into the territory of 
Uzbek leader, Abdul Rashid 
Dostum, as the Islamic militants 
pressed north from Kabul. 

They said the attack bad 
forced the Taliban to suspend 
their so- far unsuccessful at- 
tempt to break into Massoud's 


Panjshir valley fortress from 
the town of Gulbahar, astride 
the narrow, winding gorge lead- 
ing into it 

There are no Taliban left in 
Golbahar. They've all been 
switched to the Saiang,” said 
one. He said the Thliban bad 
suffered about 270 casualties - 


Hie deposed Afghan presi- 
dent Burbanuddin Rabbani 
pleaded yesterday for negotia- 
tion, not confrpotatfon, with the 
Taliban forces *ho drove him 
and his government from Kab- 
ul and now control two-thirds 
of the country. 

Speaking to reporters just 


‘39 bodies were brought down from 
the battlefield in just one hour* 


many of them to mines - since 
their attempt to force a way into 
the Panjshir began on Saturday. 

Golbahar lies about 10km 
east of Jabal-os-Saraj, and the 
Panjshir valley runs north-east 
from there. The Saiang High- 
way runs due north from Jabal- 
os-Saraj to Mazar-i-Sharit 
from which Dostum controls six 
of Afghanistan's 33 provinces, 
and on to Central Asia. 


west of Mazar-i-Sbarif in north- 
ern Afghanistan, Rabbani 
sounded almost meek by com- 
parison lo his remarks on Mon- 
day, when he vowed to take the 
offensive against the Taliban. 

“We do not support more 
war. Everything passible should 
be achieved through negotia- 
tion,” he insisted. 

Mr Rabbani arrived in 
Mazar-i-Sbarif cm Ihesday for 


his first meeting in three years 
with Dostum, whose military 
and political support is needed 
to stem the Thliban tide. 

Mr Rabbani said his aim was 
to form a broad-based and 
united front against the Thliban 
and that he bad invited all fac- 
tions to join him in an effort to 
reunify the country. 

“Our first aim is restore se- 
curity to the coantiy and to stop 
the fighting: We are ; trying to 
create understanding and com- 
munication among atl the eth- 
nic groups,” he said. 

“This has been told to the Thl- 
iban too. If they don’t agree, 
then maybe the front mil have 
to make some military mid po- 
litical decisions too." 

A spokesman for the ousted 
Afghan prime minister, Grul- 
buddin Hekmatyar, said Mr 
Hekmatyar supported efforts to 
forge an anti-Taliban allianc e 
between General Dostum and 
the former gov ern ment 


But Ghairat Baheer, desig- 
nated ambassador to Islam- 
abad by Mr Rabbani said Mr 
Hekmatyar was unlikely ttffrin 
current talks between CtarR^ 
turn and Mr Rabbani 
“Hekmatyar is busy wit, 
something else, but Rabbani ca; 
speak on behalf of the whole i 
government,” Mr Baheer said, ? 

Forces of Mr Hekmatyar’s / 
Hezb-i-Islami party were fight? 
jpg alongside those of Massaud, 
in the Rmjshir Valley, he said 
Tbe International Committee 
of the Red Cross said yesterday 
that tbe Thliban militia a t lacke d 
and detained a member of the 
ICRC in Kabul 
A spokesman said Swiss na- 
tional Jean Goude, who su- 
pervised detention issues in- 
Kabul was assaulted on Mon- 
day night Several Taliban 
guards beat him and then took 
him to the foreign ministry pingl 
then to a jaiL He was released 
on Tuesday morning. "• 
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Parents on trial for cancer treatment refusal 


Erika PlUian Charged with 
harming her daughter 


Wiener Neustad t Austria (AP) 
— The parents off a giri whose 
battle with cancer tilled news 
pages across Europe last year 
went ra trial yesterday charged 
with i nfli ct in g grie vo u s bodily 
harm on their daughter: 

Tbey were also charged with 
removing a minor from tbe in- 
fluence of a court-appointed 

gunTtHan by flying with their 
daughter, Olivia Pilhar, to 
Spain to avoid chemotherapy 
and surgery on an abdominal 
tumour. Erika and Helmut PO- 


har pleaded not guilty to the 
charges. Their lasers argued 
that “they punned the way 
deemed appropriate for re- 
sponsible parents”. If convict- 
ed on both counts, the parents 
could be sentenced to a maxi- 
mum of three-and-a-half years 
in prison. 

In June 1995, a court re» 
moved Olivia, then six yean old, 
from her parents’ guardianship. 
At that .time, the tumour 
weighed four kilograms and 
almost fiBed her abdominal 


cavity. Doctors ' estimated 
her chances for survival had 
diminished from -more than 
90 per cent to a mere 10 per 
cent 

Against the win at her par> 
ents, doctors began chemother- 
apy to shrink tbe turnout: When 
they operated, tbe tumour was 
down to one-tenth of its former 
size. One kidney was disabled, 
and was also ranoved.- 

Doctors said recently that 
Olivia’s health had improved 
markedly and that she is like- 


ly to recover completely Bat it 
would take about two years to 
establish with any certainty 
that she wfll survive. 

The tumour was tiny when it 
was discovered in Mky 1995. 
But itgrewrapkflyas the par- 
ents. refused chemotherapy 
on the advice of a former doc- 
tor who was opposed to con- 
ventional cancer treatments. 
The doctor; a German, had 
been stripped of his medical 
licence in 1986 because of 
his controversial views. 


In court, Olivia’s father otV 
tailed the family's ordeal frot&E 
the time the cancer was dlag^; 
nosed. He said that after many- 

misgivings, he and his wife kadv 
decided to remove their daugS^ 
ter from conventional care and* 
entrust her treatment to Geerd. 
Ryke Hamer, the banned Ger-i 
man doctor; 

After a later court appear-’: 
ance by Olivia's mother; the, 
trial is due to continue tomqr* - 
row; and a verdict Is **xp?*r*ed’ 
the same day. . 





Second chief of staff forced to 
resign as scandal rumbles on 


bloodii 


ome at 14A Braca Jugovic 
, street, that the Muslims who 
now lived there were kind, and 
V that her missing son's photo- 
( ltT ,graph still lay in the bouse, 
i I If Her tears made it impossible 
J I llto refuse her plea to retrieve it 
1 iBut the Muslims who captured 
the town almost a year ago had 
"1 | renamed some of the roads; and 
•J - .many of those same Muslims 
1 ||P a ^ ^ een driven from the very 
I Ifjarea in which the Serb Tbdor- 
’^•Vovic family now lived, in the 
“cleansed” farmland of north- 
western Bosnia. Their hearts 
would not be wanned by my 
story of Radojka Ibdorovic’s 
1 ' ~ grief as she tried to identify the 
‘ -Sgjtins of her. only son in 
Luka's warehouse of 


' Luka’s warehouse of 

Sansfa' Most was a shared 
. town in the pre-war days of did 
• ' - Yugoslavia, and it did not take 

- • N^loDgtoiSndapQliceinanwhore- 
.v ’v membered the old BracaJor 

.. r.r gDvic street; turn right after the 

- . : •, bridge, Radojka Todoiovic had 
•. .told us, and you’ll find, the 

. v' house after 800 metres, a sm- 
. \.gle-storey villa with an-'dut- 


house at the back, the upper 
'.••floor reached by a wooden 
staircase. 

V. v ; The MusCm poKcemaajnen- 
. tioned the bridge and nmnber 
14A stood as Radojka descried 


Mustafa Maine was sitting on 
the bench and he wasn’t happy. 

“Todorovic? Tbdoiovic?” he 
asked, frowning and looking at 
his son. “They were some of the 
worst of the Serb war c riminals, 
we know the name welL” A 
common name, I mumbled, as 
be knew welL Of course, the 
Todorovic family was large, but 
Radojka and her husband, 
Nicola, and their missing son 
were not war criminals. 

I described, as the two men 
listened to me in a cold silence, 
how I had watched the couple 
trying to identify the heap of 
bones and flesh m Banja Luka's 
awful makeshift mortuary die 
previous day, how their only son 
Radovan had been a student un- 
til forced to join up on 21 Au- 
gust last year, only fo disappear 
at the front 18 days’ later. 

I had seen his student papers 
and military documen ts, I said. 
He had never been a criminal - 
There was a young daughter, 
Vjsnja. : The. mother' wanted 
only the family papers and jiho- 
togr^dis. alo^’wnh a snapshot 
of Ra dovan take n fnaftTn rtnflw 
before te left home for the last 


“I was in the Manjaca camp,” 
he said. “So was my son.” I had 
feared tins. Inmost of the sur- 
vivortedf the Serb ethnic “deans- 
ing” of Prgeclor and Ko 2 arac, he 
had been sent to one of three 
camps; the least tembtebut mur- 
derous, none the less. . 

I bad virited Manjaca myself 
in 1992 and seen the wraith-like 


. . “who killed hixii?” Mustafa 
Mahic asked. The Croats; I 
said trutifeDy, and the hardness 


dethes, kicked and beatenwfaen 
visitors were not present, occa- 
sionally bhufeeoned to death. “I 
don’t know how 1 survived,’ 1 
Mustafa Mahic said. “What is 
Kozarac like now?” he asked 
It was pointless to fie. I had 
just driven up into hisvilfcae on 
the other side erf the old front 
line, to look at the wreckage off 
the 1992 Serb assault on the 
Muslims of north-west Bosnia. 
Every home had gone, 1 said 
Throb ed gutted, die farmlands 
overgrown, the roads broken. 

.. Mahic nodded “I know,” he 

said It had been atest Tben his 

son motioned to the staircase . 
that led to foe t^pei; floor of the 
Outhouse: ‘TFheemly filings we 
found here were fcp there." 

■ ho the attic of thebuildinglay 
a p3e of papers. Tbey were pa- 
thetic; copies of dust-covered ; 
women’s magazines, ahstesy of 
Marxist ideology in cyrillic 
script, a 1991 newspaper, a 


Casualty of war An avfier picture of Radovan, who was captured just days after his caH-tq> 


child’s geometry and algebra 
book. Beneath them, I found a 
framed photograph of a little 
giri sitting in a school classroom, 
smiling dryly at the camera as 
she sat on a bench in a pink 
dress. Beside it was a heap of 
exercise books, each .dearly 
entitled in biro: “Visnja Tbdor- 
ov4c.”But there was no photo- 
graph of Radovan. 

‘Thatfs all there was but 
you’re welcome to look some 
more,’* Mustafa Mahic said 
We rummaged under heaps of 
wood and old blankets and . 


pruning hooks, but there was 
nothing more. I gathered up the 
school papere and the picture 
of the schoolgirl Visnja and her 
exercise books. I thanked the 
man and his son and told them 
they had been kind. 

*T\fe are kmd people, "the old 
man. said and stroked his chin. 
“I was a Partisan in the war and 
fought all over eastern Bosnia 
for the liberation of my coun- 
try from the Germans. Then in 
1992, 1 was rewarded by being 
thrown from my home and 
more than 40 members of my 
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‘In the attic lay 
a pathetic pile 


A Parents' anguish: Radojka andlficota, 

• .* ' 


to S d a HUfy 4liete son’sremains 


dust-covered 
magazines, and a 
heap of school 
exercise books, 
but no photograph’ 


family were slaughtered like 
animals by the Serbs. Maybe 
now die Tbdoiovic family would 
like to swap their property 
officially with mine. 1 * 

It was a familiar suggestion 
in Sanski Most, the careful, 
painful le galising of “ethnic 
cleansing”, the Serbs and the 
Muslims swapping property 
papers to recognise their new 
refugee homes as their own. 1 
didn’t volunteer to tafeg this 
message to the Tbdorovic 
family. Then Mustafa Maine 
added suddenly: “It’s a strange 
thing — we are made in the 
image of God and yet we 
want so much to destroy each 
other." 

I thanked him a gain and 
drove bade to the Serb city of 
Banja Luka, past the young 
British soldiers and their three 
tanks on the old front line. It 
took just over an hour to return 
and cad the Tbdoiovic family on 
the phone. A cousin answered. 
She did not care that I had 
not found the picture of 
Radovan. Anything from the 
old home would be dear to 
Radojka and her husband, she 
said, translating for the couple 
at the other end'of the phone 
line. 

Yes, Radojka wanted all the 
papers and the photograph of 
Visnja, she went on. “Radojka 
wanted anything from her old 
home,” she added. “I have told 
her what you have brought and 
now she is crying.” 


It was more than three years 
that a i ggti - happy members 
of the Canadian Airborne 
Regiment, based in northern 
Somalia as part off a UN peace- 
keeping mission, shot and 
killed one Somali looter and 
tortured another to death. But 
the reverberations of those 
shots are still op the 

government of Prime Minister 
Jean CtunMcn, cl a im ing the 
head of the Canadian Armed 
Forces chief of staff this week. 

General Jean Boyle, former- 
ly an air force fighter pilot, was 
relieved of his command on 
Tbesday, the second chief of staff 
whose military career has been 
terminated by the Somalia 
scandal. 

There Is much more at stake 
than pinning the blame for 
actions on a small rogue 
element within the now- 
disbanded Canadian Airborne 

Hi ghn ent, during m i nntn vnnni 

assignment. The Canadian 
forces' experience in Belet Huen 
has become the thread that is 
unravelling one of the sources 
of Canadian national pride 
and a cornerstone of Canadian 
foreign policy - its widely-re- 
spected participation in UN 
peace-keeping. A former Cana- 
dian prime minister, the late 
Lester Pearson, won a Nobel 
Peace Prise for his role in es- 
tablishing the first UN-spon- 
sored peace-keeping force, 
following the 1956 invasion of 
the Suez Canal zone. 

r»w«Hian soldiers, airmen 
and naval officers have been 
sooght out far their reputed im- 
partiality and technical com- 
petence, often prodding the 
communications and logisti- 
cal support for UN missions 
throughout the Middle East, 
Africa and now Haiti. So much 
so that the UN btue beret is now 
an Imp o rtant Canadian symbol. 

Sfr aohfiers, hactodfog two of- 
ficers have been charged and 
convicted for their varying de- 
grees of responsibility for the 
t ortur e and death of a Somali 
teenager while in custody, hat 
the inquiries prompted by that 
murder and file other shootings 
has revealed widespread mal- 
aise withhi the Canadian army 

It was subsequently revealed 
that senior officers knew the 
Airborne regiment had serious 
discipline problems before it 
was sent to Somalia and that 
there were several instances of 
racist behaviour Some mem- 
bers had boasted that they 
were going to Somalia “to shoot 
tuggers'". The chief of staff in 
charge at the time of the So- 
malia deployment was forced 


out and General J ohn da 
Chastelain, who had retired 
and been made Canadian am- 
bassador to Washington was 
called back to l e snm e the po- 
sition of chief of staff with a 
mandate to dean tbehoaae>Bot 
he retired again last Janaary 
and was replaced by Goad 
Boyle, who apparently had no 
connection with the Somalia «f> 
fair. 

That turned oot not to ho the 
case, as the Somalia iWjoMaa 
probed deepen It turned out 
that General Boyle, who was far 
National Defence Headquarters 
at the time of the Somalia in- 
cidents and responsible for 
communications policy; had 
been part of an effort to prevent 
the media from obtaining in- 
formation about the incidents. 

Documents that ought to 
have been made accessible to 
the public were shredded or 
altered. Although he came un- 
der heavy criticism. General 
Boyle dung to his job because 
David Coffinette, who had been 



Impact Jean Chrhtlea tins 
been shaken by the Somali 
atrocities 

the Minister of National De- 
fence since the Liberals took 
power in 1993, consistently 
supported him. 

Mr CoDinette was forced to 
resign from the government 
last FMday on an unrelated 
matter. He bad signed a letter 
to the Immipation and Refagee 
Board, a quasi-judicial bod& 
on behalf of a constituent, 
which is contrary to the ethical 
guidelines that apply to minis- 
ters of die Grown. 

Without a protector; Gener- 
al Boyle's own fate was thus 
seated, especially since the new 
defence minister; Douglas 
Young, subsequently refosed 
to give him a vote of confidence 
after a long meeting on Mon- 
day. 

The next day, General Boyte 
delivered his ceremonial sword 
and tetter of resignation to Mr 
Chretien’s office and they were 
accepted. 
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Lord Roskill 


Eustace Roskill was equipped 
with a formidable intellect, an 
astonishing memory and a great 
gift for inspiring affection and 
friendship. He oould deliver 
accurately and persuasively a 
complicated judgment, orally 
and extempore. He could en- 
tertain with brilliant conversa- 
tion and anecdotes delivered 
with charm and without malice. 

He was born in 1911, the 
youngest of four sons. His 
brothers became respectively 
Chairman of the Monopolies 
Commission, a famous naval 
historian, and a distinguished in- 
dustrial consultant Eustace was 
an Exhibitioner at Winchester 
College and an Exhibitioner at 
Exeter College, Oxford, where 
he took First Class honours in 
Modem History- He was elect- 
ed to a Harmsworth scholarship 
and called to the Bar by the 
Middle Tferaple. He was a pupO 
of Johnny Pnu and Henry W31- 
indc and practised as a junior at 
the Commercial Bar. 

To give a bare recital of his 
subsequent major achieve- 
ments, he took silk in 1953, be- 
came Chairman of Hampshire 
Quarter Sessions in i960, and 
was appointed a Judge of the 
High Court. Queen's Bench 
Division in 1962. In 1967 he be- 
came the first Vice-Chairman of 
the Parole Board, and the fol- 
lowing year was appointed 
Chairman of the Third London 
Airport Commission which re- 
ported in 1970. In 1971 he was 
promoted to the Court of Ap- 
peal and in 1980 elevated to the 
House of Lords as a Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary and sat on 
the Appellate Committee and 
in the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council until his retire- 
ment in 1986. He was Chairman 
of the Fraud Trials Committee 
which reported in 1986. After 
his retirement he was Chairman 
of the Appeals Committee of the 
Take-over Panel between 1987 
and 1993. Unlil shortly before his 
death he was much In demand 
as on arbitrator in commercial 
disputes at home and abroad. 

This redial does not, how- 
ever, do justice to Eustace 
RoskHTs complex character and 
humanity. He was the son of a 


KC, a strict and much- loved fa- 
ther who inculcated in his chD- 
dren the virtues of hard work 
and public service and the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Eustace 
was greatly attached to his 
mother and greatly shocked by 
her death in a fire at the fami- 
ly home. In the 1930s be suf- 
fered from tuberculosis; as a 
result he was unfit for active ser- 
vice and spent the war years in 
the Ministries of Shipping and 
Wax Transport, working with Sir 
William McNair on questions 
of international law to avoid 
the threat of vessels being 
impounded tty hostile aatioos. 

As a junior in commercial 
chambers before the war. work 
was hard to come by and mon- 
ey short, but after Lbe war 
Roskfll acquired a large com- 
mercial practice tty hard work, 
attention to detail, speed and 
decisiveness. His clients appre- 
ciated his mastery of the law, his 
analyses of die facts, the appli- 
cation of principle and practi- 
cal advice. He encouraged 
young brilliant entrants to the 
profession including John Do- 
naldson. subsequently Master of 
the Rolls, and Michael Mustill, 
now a Lord of AppeaL 

When he joined the Com- 
mercial Bar the range of work 
was largely limited to the tra- 
ditional subjects of carriage by 
sea, insurance, banking trans- 
actions and the supervision of 
arbitrators. His initiative and 
energy at the Bar and subse- 
quently on the Bench began the 
process (carried forward by his 
contemporaries and successors) 
of transforming the sole and 
variety of the Commercial Bar’s 
work and the accessibility and 
speed of response of the 
Commercial Court. 

Roskill extended his practice 
to crime and personal injuries 
in becoming Vice Chairman 
and later Chairman of Hamp- 
shire Quarter Sessions. When 
he took silk he argued a num- 
ber of civil cases of great im- 
portance with skill and success. 
His promotion to the Bench in 
1962 as a judge of the Queen’s 
Bench Division was expected 
and welcomed. 

As a judge, Roskill was ap- 


Nigel Fisher was one of the 
most disarming and agreeable 
of men: yet he possessed polit- 
ical convictions of steel, and a 
stubborn will to match. Harold 
Macmillan was a hero to him 
(he published a biography of 
him in 1982), but he was total- 
ly lacking in Macmillan's sub- 
tlety and deviousness. In short, 
he lacked all of the supposed 
characteristics of the successful 
politician, except charm: and 
this, perhaps, is why he never 
held more than junior office. 

lam Macleod, of whom Fish- 
er also wrote a biography (in 
1973; a much better piece of 
work than his Harold Mac- 
millan ). was also a hero, but also 
a very dose friend. Indeed. 
Madebd was. in one of the mast 
romantic episodes in modern 
political histoiy, instrumental in 
saving Fisher's political career. 

Fisher, like Madeod. was an 
ardent believer in the Com- 
monwealth. He worked tire- 
lessly for the independence of 
Commonwealth nations (espe- 
cially African ones, and above 
all Uganda). He was not a 
latter-day imperialist, like the 
then Marquess of Salisbury’, 
but one of a once influential 
branch of the Conservative Par- 
ty which has now dwindled to 
utmost nothing; these were men 
and women who believed that 
the Commonwealth offered a 
way of proceeding down a 
hopeful path to a bright future 



had brought him success at the 
Bar. In court he was patient and 
courteous. He was respected for 
high principles and admired 
for his common sense. He was 
strict in the punishment of 
crimes of violence but under- 
standing and compassionate 
toward those who did not 
constitute a menace to society. 

Roskill organised the first of 
a series of sentencing confer- 
ences for magistrates, and is still 
remembered by the magistracy 
for his leadership and guidance 
and friendly advice which pro- 
duced fairness and consistency 
in the administration of the 
criminal law. At the Parole 
Board and with his fellow judge 
Arthur James he was laigely re- 
sponsible for rules of practice 
and procedure which established 
the reputation of the Board for 
fairness and consistency. 

RosJdU’s success as a judge 
led to his being presented with 
the poisoned chalice of chair- 
manship of the commission 
which was instructed to choose 
between posable sites for the 
Third London Airport. 'Its re- 
port is stiU studied in academ- 
ic circles as a model example of 
cost benefit analysis. RoskilTs 
conduct of the work was im- 
peccable: With one dissentient 
the commission agreed on the 
best ale, aiCubhngton in Bed- 
fordshire. If the recommenda- 
tion had been accepted a good 
deal of anguish for travellers 
would have been saved; it was 
however hotly opposed by local 
interests; Roskfll was unfairly 
abused and carried that abuse 
with equanimity although it 
must have hurt. He stoically 
declined to answer back and 
allowed the report of the 
commission to speak for itself. 

He later suffered bad pub- 
licity and abuse when a soldier 
convicted of rape was freed by 
a division of the Court of Ap- 
peal over which he presided. 
This was ironic, because Roskill 
was always strict in his ap- 
proach to crimes of this nature; 
but the court took the view that 
much harm and no good would 
result from a prison sentence, 
that the pronouncement of the 


original sentence of three years 
was a sufficient deterrent and 
that the prisoner would become 
a useful member of society if he 
were released and thus enabled 
to be taken back into theAnny. 

In addition to his work at the 
Bar and on the Bench RodnUde- 
vnteri much time an d sign to he lp 
those institutions which had won 
his loyalty. He became a fellow 
of Winchester College, an hon- 
orary fellow of his college at Ox- 
ford and enjoyed meeting the 
dons and the young undergrad- 
uates with whom he was at ease. 

When Lord Pearce’s Com- 
mittee recommended a reor- 
ganisation of the relationship 
between the Bar and the Inns 
of Court, Roskill consented to 
become the first President of the 
Senate of the Inns of Court and 
the Bar and it was largely due 
to his tact and energy that the 
reorganisation succeeded. 

Throughout his career, 
Roskill took an active part in the 
affairs of .the Middle Tfemple. 
Before, during and afterbe- 
coming Treasurer of the Inn - 
at the same time as his broth-, 
er Ashton was Treasurer of the 
Inner Thzn^e - he was available 
to advise and encourage stu- 
dents and young barristers. 

Accxssibflity was the keynote 
of RoskflTs personality on and 
off the bench. He was often to 
be found between his fiat in the 
Middle Tfemple and the Law 
Courts carrying on a wide- 
ranging and uninhibited conver- 
sation. .Hie same lade of pom- 
posity and grandeur marked his 
activities with the young as with 
their seniors. He set high stan- 
dards for the Bar and could bear 
heavily on those who performed 
badly, but his solicitude for 
those he felt would benefit 
from support and encourage- 
ment helped launch many a suc- 
cessful career. When personal 
tragedy struck any friend, tact- 
ful help and sympathy were in- 
evitably forthcoming from 
Roskfll and his wife Elisabeth. 

After his retirement Roskill 
was a popular choice as Chair- 
man of the Tike-over Appeal 
committee and as an arbitrator. 
His last and perhaps greatest 
contribution to the improve- 


Sir Nigel Fisher 


Fishan elfin humour 

of international and interracial 
co-operation, of brotherly love. 
He was intensely, and increas- 
ingly-, uneasy about the steadi- 
ly tightening restrictions on 
immigration from the Com- 
monwealth pul forward by 
governments of both parties. 

His constituents in Surbiton, 
however, took a view diametri- 
cally opposed to that of their 
Member, and serious moves 
were undertaken to deselect 
him: he told his wife and vari- 
ous friends in the. press (in- 
cluding myself) that his political 
career was over. 

Then a letter arrived from 
Macleod, the Shadow Chan- 
cellor. It was short and abrupt, 
and read, “Dear Nigel. I have 
told Ted that, if you go. I go 
too.“ Fisher was immediately on 
the telephone, explaining to 


Macleod that the departure of 
the Shadow Chancellor would 
put in peril all his arduous 
work in framing a new Con- 
servative economic policy. It was 
to no avail: Macleod was 
adamant. However, the party 
leader, Edward Heath - who 
cared little for Fisher - had no 
intention of losing Macleod. 
The whole weight of Conserve 
alive Central Office was brought 
to bear on the rebels of the Sur- 
biton Conservative Association, 
and Fisher survived as an MP 
until his retirement in 1983. 

Nigel Fisher was bora in 
1913, the son of a commander 
in the Royal Navy who was 
knighted for his work as an at- 
tache during the First World 
War (and who then stood as a 
Liberal candidate in the 1924 
election). The martial theme was 
to persist throughout the son’s 
life, for both his wives were the 
daughters of soldiers, and he 
himself was to win distinction in 
the Second World War. He 
went to school at Eton, and to 
university at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was 
judged to be a good, if not out- 
standing, student. In 1935 he 
married the daughter of the sev- 
enth Earl of Lisbume, and thus 
began a passionate involvement 
(on the Unionist side) in North- 
ern Irish politics which survived 
even after his marriage was dis- 
solved in 1952 (his son by that 
marriage is Mark Fisher, the 


Labour MP). This involvement 
was encouraged by the fact that 
his second wife, Patricia Smiles 
(whom he married in 1956), was 
also an Ulsterwoman, and, in- 
deed, a Westminster MP, in the 
Ulster Unionist interest, from 
1953 to 1956. 

In 1939 Fisher enlisted in Lbe 
Welsh Guards, and was com- 
missioned as a second lieu- 
tenant. He rose to the rank of 
captain in 1940, and ended his 
military career as a major. He 
fought in the Hook of Holland 
and in Boulogne in 1940, and 
was mentioned in dispatches. 
In 1945 he was part of the Al- 
lied invasion of Western Eu- 
rope, was wounded, and was 
awarded the Military Cross. 

Like so many servicemen of 
his generation, he was deter- 
mined to enter politics once the 
war was over. He fought a 
hopeless fight in the 1945 gen- 
eral election, but won Hitchin 
in 1950. He transferred to Sur- 
biton in 1955. and continued 
when it became Kingston-upon- 
Thames and Surbiton in 1974. 
For all that his liberal views on 
national affairs excited hostili- 
ty in the constituency, he was an 
assiduous and well-liked Mem- 
ber, though his heart lay else- 
where than within the narrow 
boundaries of the community he 
represented. 

He threw all his energies 
into the Conservative Party it- 
self, and served two terms on its 



Professor 
Thomas ap Rees 


Baku: courteous, 


ment of the administration of 
justice is to be found in the re- 
port of the Brand Dials Com- 
mittee which he chaired. The 
recommendations with regard 
to jure trial were not well re- 
ceived in some quartets but time 
has proved that, as Roskill with 
bis vast experience believed, jus- 
tice is not best served by im- 
posing excessive burdens of 
tune and complication on juries. 
The committee's recommen- 
dations with regard to other 
matters such as pre-trial con- 
ferences and pre-trial disclosure 
brought a breath of fresh air on 
to the scene and have been 
accepted and largely adopted. 

In his last years Roskfll 
fought bravely against ill-health, 
sustained as always tty his fam- 
ily. He retained his interest in 
literature, music and art and at- 
tended a performance of a 
favourite Opera not long before 
he died. No account of the ca- 


National Executive (194547 
and I9734I3). Those who did 
not tike him thou ght him airio- L 
ganL Reginald Maudling once 
described him as “a jumped up 
little sod”. It is certain that he 
had ho small opinion of his own 
abilities, and that he thought 
that he deserved a major role 
on the national stage. But L who 
differed from him on pretty well 
everything except his admiration 
for Iain Macleod, never found 
him arrogant, nor unwilling to 
engage in civilised debate from 
those whose views differed from 
his own. He could be prickly, 
certainly, but a great deal less 
so than many of his colleagues. 

Though he served on a par- 
liamentary delegation to Scan- 
dinavia in 1950, his attention 
was really focused on Africa 
and the West Indies, with a pass- 
ing concern for Canada. He 
took part in countless Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary As- 
sociation missions to, and 
deputations for the interests of. 
Commonwealth countries. 

Having served as Parliamen- 
tary Private Secretary to the 
Minister of Food and the Hone 
Secretary, he became Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary at 
the Colonial Office in 1962 
and, when it was merged into 
the Commonwealth Office the 
following year, he went along 
loo; and he continued his 
duties in opposition after the 
general election defeat of 1964. 


V but strict on crimes of violence 

• 1 

reerof Eustace Roskfll would be 
complete without an acknowi- , 
edgementof the debt he owed 
to his wife EBsabeth. They were 
together for nearly 50 years, 
they adored one another, they 
supplemented and comple- 
mented one another and 
Roskill would not have accom- 
plished so much without her. 

Sydney HanfMemm 

Eustace Wentworth Roskill, 
judge: bom London 6 February 
1911 ; ca lled to the Bar, Middle 
Bmple 1933; QC 1953; Kt 1962; 
Judge of the High Court of Jus- 
tice, Queen's Bench Division 
1962-71; Quantum, Commission 
on Third London Airport 1968- 
70; PC 1971; a Lord Justice of 
Appeal 1971-80; created 1980 
Baron Roskill; a Lord of Appeal 
in Ordinary 1980-86; married 
1947 Elisabeth Jackson (one 
son, two daughters); died Read- 
ing, Berkshire 3 October 1996. 


. It took Fisher a long time to , 
accept foe fact th at ministerial^ 

tricorne /his 

chance, probably, would have 
been to advance under the pro- 
tection and patronage of 
Madeod, but Madeoa died 
within days of the Conservative 
victory in the general election of 
1970, the only Chancellor since 
Lord Randolph Churchill nev- 
er to deliver a Budget speech. 

Nigel Fisher was a man of the , 
highest principles, blessed with ; 
elfin humour and a warm heart 
If he never achieved the glit- 
tering prizes he thought were 
rightfully his, he did achieve 
goodness. . . 

Patrick Coagrsree 

Nigel Thomas Loveridge Fisher, 
politician : bom London 14 July 
1913; MC 1945; MP (Conserva- 
tive) for Herts, Hitchin 1950-55, 
Surbiton 1955-74, Kingpton- 
upon-Thames, Surbiton 1974- 
83; PPS to the Minister of Food 
1951-54, to the Home Secretary 
1954-57; Parliamentary Under- 
secretary of State jar the Colonies 

1962- 63, for Commonwealth Re- 
lations and for the Colonies 

1963- 64; opposition sppkeanan 
for Commonwealth affairs 1964- 
66; Kt 1974; mameal935 Lady 
Gloria Vaughan (one son, one 
daughter; marriage dissolved 
1952), 1956PatridaSmUes (died 
1995); died-ChStori, Bucking- 
hamshire 9 October 1996, 


Thomas ap Rees, Professor of 
Botany and Head of Flaht Sd-' 
ences at Cambridge, was lolled 
on 3 October cycling the six or 
so miles home from work - 
something he did almost every 
night of bis life in Cambridge, 

His contribution to the field 
of plant biochemistry was sub- 
stantial. Since his first publica- 
tion in 1959, he produced over 
100 research papers and more 
than 20 reviews. As Head of 
Plant Sciences he continued to 
maintain ah active research 
group, training graduate stu- 
dents and. producing a steady 
flow of research publications. 

Soon after coming to Cam- 
bridge in 1965, be coUaboraled 
with members of the Biochem- 
istry, Genetics and Zoology 
Departments to design and es- 
tablish an important oew course 
for first-year students which 
became blown as Biology of 
Cells. This development was of 
enormous significance for sci- 
ence education at Cambridge 
and has been used since as a 
model for inter-disciplinary 
courses throughout the country. 
A whole generation of Cam- 
bridge chemists and physicists 
was enticed info careers in mol- 
ecular and cellular biology af- 


ter receiving from Tbm ap Rees 
their first instruction in the 
mysteries of life. 

He was bora in 1930 and at- 
tended Llandovery College, 
Dyfed. In 1951, after two years’ 
military service in the Royal 
Corps of Signals, he went up to 
Lincoln College, Oxford, where 
he was awarded an Upper Sec- 
ond in Botany. He stayed in Ox- 
ford for his DPMI, working with 
Dr JJL. Hartley in the Botany 
Department. Eighteen months’ 
(lost-doctoral work at Purdue 
University in Indiana was fol- 
lowed by an antipodean mi- 

r tion to take up a lectureship 
the Botany Department at 
the University of Sydney. 

In 1961, soil in Sydney, he 
moved on to the Plant Physiol- 
ogy Unit of CSIRO (Com- 
monwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organisa- 
tion) where he became a Senior 
Research Officer. His globe- 
trotting ended in 1964 when he 
returned to Britain to become 
a lecturer in the Botany 
Department at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. In 1991 he was pro- 
moted to Reader, but never 
took up the post as it was over- 
taken by tgs election tp the 
Chair of Botany. 

In lFift : wfli»r - <iri»»nh'fir COD1- 
muoity he was a member of the 
Science and Engineering Board 
of the BBSRC (Biotechnology 
and Biological Sciences Re- 
search Council) and a formi- 
dable Chairman of the Plant 
and Microbial Sciences Board. 

Ap Rees’s cammitinenl to ed- 
ucation was absolute. He was an 
authoritative lecturer and a 
firm believer in the importance 
of practical work in the educa- 
tion of a scientist Among his 
students he commanded re- 
spect and admiration through 
Ms natural authority and the ex- 
cellence of his teaching. He be- 
came a Fellow and College 
Lecturer in GonviHe and Caftis 
College in 1965 and remained 



..a d ominan t influence in the 
teaching of biology at Caiusya- 
til he took up the ChairW 
Botany in 1991. In 1983 be was 
awarded the ScD from Cam- 
bridge University in recognition 
of his achievements in reseaidi. 
Between 1986 and 1991 he was / 
a formidable Director of Stud- ' 
ies in Biology, once describing 
his duties as “encouraging the 
faint-hearted and putting the 
fear of God into the idle". 

Tbm ap Rees was not your 
“typical* don: though he 
lunched in college almost dai- 
ly he rarely dined or attended 
official College Feasts. But he 
never missed a Matriculation or 
Graduation Dinner, or other 
function at which students were 
entertained. He bad precious 
gifts of gentle humour and the 
ability to ins tM self-confidence 
into his neighbours, whoever 
they were. 

He had prodigious energy 
and led strictly by example: as 
Head of Department he gave 
his full share of lectures - and 
sat on more than bis fair shar 
of committees. He maintain^/ 
an active group of graduate stu- * 
dents and thus he could (andv 
did) respond to grumbles about 
workloads with a robust “when 
you are doing as many lectures 
and sitting on as many com- 
mittees as 1 am then you can 
.complain”. He summarised his 
management philosophy as a 
desire to create a sense of uni- 
ty and “to be as much use to 
people as I can*. 


Ap Raes: not your ‘typfcaT don 


to-day approach to university 
life; he could always find time 
to help, whether you were a ju- 
nior undergraduate or a senior 
member orstafL (Or even a his- 
torian colleague with a gar- 
dening problem.) The mystety 
was bow he combined this 
open-door polity with getting so 
much done; in part he achieved 
it by being satisfied with the 
broad over-view: sometimes 
the details needed further at- 
tention, but the result was 
generally right 
To a certain extent, ap Rees 
kept his professional and kt- 
sonal life separate, thougG&e > 
took piles of work borne and 
quentfy entertained students 
there. Lunch, with his wife 
■Wendy, started with a tour of the 
fine garden, and continued in a 
gaOeiy of photographs of moun- 
tains. Gardens and mountains 
were the passions of his private 
life, his copious knowledge 
about them contributed to a 
grand view of all things n eutral 
His enthusiasm for gardens 
was useful when he was the act- 
ing Director of the Cambridge 
Botanic Garden ( 1995-96). He 
was also a proud son of Wales, 
a rugby enthusiast who some- 
how remained an optimist, and 
main tamed dose links with the 
Principality though out his life. 

This rich mix of talents and 
interests was often concealed by 
his natural modesty. One of us 
came back in the spring of this 
year from Gregynog in central 
Wales, enthusing about the 
beauty of the gardens, but sur- 
prised that the season was 2-3 
weeks behind cold Cambridge 
“That’s because it’s 692 fecf\ 
above sea-level" was the reply: 
it turned out that for years ap 
Rees had* been informally 
advising the gardens' Warden. 
David Summers, Ed Tanner 
and Tony Kirby 

Thomas ap Rees, botanist and 
plant saentisc bom Fhome, Som- 
erset 19 October 1930; Lecturer 
in Botany, Cambridge Universi- 
ty 1964-91; Fellow, Gomille and 
Cams College, Cambridge 1965- 
91, Professor of Botany and Head 
of Department of Plant Sciences 
1991-96; married 1955 Wendy 
Holrayde (time sons); died near 
Cambridge 3 October 1996. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


BIRTHS 

TEaRE: On 22 SepteaftCT 1996. lo 
Karen fnec Ball) and Philip, a m 

Ctsroo RichaivL 

DEATHS 

BiOTOiNk soddenN oa 7 Octo- 
ber. much- loved husband, father and 
brother. Family funeral to take place 
in Italy. Memorial service will he -m- 
nounxd. 

DIXON: Oa 8 October 19%. 0- Joly 
Dow MD FRCP wed 87. of Eye, 
Glasgow »d Dublin, much- loved fa- 
ther and grandfather, peacefully m 
Tboon, Arizona, where a memnria! 
will be bdd 

READER HARRIS: Dame Diaiu. on 
7 October 1996, peacefully at borne 
in Salisbury, aged 83 yean. Deartv 
loved by her family Sue. Jm», Joan- 
na. Christopher, Michael. Sarah and 
tint famihev and her many friends 
world wide. Funeral service at Salis- 
bury Cathedral at 12iwon on Thmv 
day 17 October 1996. Ail arc 
«ckom. Followed by a priratc cre- 
mation later. A memorial service 
will he held to Sherborne Abbey at a 
date to be announced- Family Dow - 
ns only, donations lor Church Mb- 
akmort Society radar Christian Aid. 
da Lft. Newman Lxd. Griffin Howe. 
55 Wsncheucr Street. Salisbury, WBi. 
shire SPl IHL. 

Far GucOc BIRTHS, MARRIAGES 41 
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BI71-295 2611 <1ki.Bra-2SJ 2610).CKU«t* 
are CUD ■ Hne (VAT euni, 


Birthdays 

Mr Lance Cairns, cricketer. 47; Sir 
John Cassels. former Director- 
General, National Economic De- 
velopment Office. 68; Mr Winston S_ 
ChnrduD MR 56; Mr Charles Dance, 
actor, SO: Miss Laura Davies, golfer, 
S3; Mis Karicoe Davis, Deputy Gen- 
eral Secretary, Royal College of 
MLdwjves, SO; Mr Ted Edgar, show 
jumper. 61: Miss Fiona Fuflcrton. ac- 
tress. 40; The Right Rev Alastair 
Ifaggart. former Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, Ml; Sir Feier Kemp, fanner 
civil servant, 62; Lord Kinrraig, for- 
mer senator of (be College of Justice 
in Scotland, 78; Professor John 
Large, acoustics engineer. 66; Mx 
Daniel Massey, actor, 63; Professor 
Howard Newby. Vice-Chancellor, 
Southampton University, 49: Mr 
Nicholas Parsons, quizmaster on ra- 
dio and television. 68; Tbe Right Rev 
Kenneth Pillar, former Suffragan 
Bishop of Hertford. 72; Mr Harold 
Pinter, playwright, 6b; Professor Bri- 
an Smith, Principal. Unranrity of 
Wales, College of Cardiff, 63; The 
Earl of Stockton, publisher, 53; Mr 
Chris Tarrant, broadcaster, 50; Mr 
Frank H. Taylor, foraer MP and 
chartered accountant, 89; Mr 
Richard Thornton. Lord-Lieutenant 
of Surrey, 74; Mr Midge Ure, rock 
singer, 43; Mr Ben Verecn, actor, 50: 
Mr Willard While, baritone, 56. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Jean-Amnioe Watteau, 
painter, ifcW: Johann Ludwig Krehs, 
composer, 1713; Henry Cavendish, 
ptajeig and chemist, 1731; Benjamin 
Wen. painter. 1738; Hugh Miller, ge- 
ologist and writer, 1802; Giweppe 
Forty mo Francesco Vfcrdi, compos- 


er, 1813; Sir John Simon, public 
health pioneer, 1816; Srephamis Jo- 
hannes Paulas Kruger, farmer and 
statesnan. 1825; RadgofNansen, ex- 
plorer and statesman, 1861; Helen 
Hayes (Helen Hayes Brawn), stage 
and screen actress, 1900; Altana Gi- 
acometti, sculptor, 1901; Tbetanoas 
Sphere Monk, pianist and pioneer of 
“bop", 19 18. Deuhs: Fra Filippo Lip- 
pi. painter. 1469; Edith Piaf (Edith 
Giovanna Gassion). anger. 1963; 
Sir Ralph David Richardson, actor, 
1983; YuJ Biynner (Youl Biyner), 
film actor. 1985; George Orson 
Writes. act® and producer, 1985; M- 
auk Rainier, composer. 1986. On this 
day; the population of Tristan da 
Cunha was evacuated from the Bland, 
following a volcanic eruption. 1961; 
Fiji became independent, 1970; Sir 
John Betjeman became Poet Lau- 
reate, 1972: after being fined S10D00 
for income tax evasion, Spiro Agnew 
ntedaUSVbfttna, 1973; 
in the General Election, Labour 
was returned with an overall major- 
ity of three, 1974, Today is tbe Feast 
Day of St Cerbanhis, St Daniel, 
Saints Enlampiiis and Eubmpia, 
St Francis Borgia, St Gexcon, St 
Mabarsapor and St Paulinas of 
York 


Lectures 

British Museum: Carat Michael, 
son. “Imperial China: Qin and Han" 
1 130am. 

Victoria and Albert Museum; Puff 
Harrison, "‘textiles of the Great Ex- 
hibition", 130pm. 

Royal Sodety (Zeneca Lecture): 
Professor Robert Young, "New Ma- 
terials: fact or fantasy?". 530pm. 
London School of Economics (CHf. 


ford Barclay Enterprise Lecture): 
Professor John Kay, “The Stake- 
holder Society: ‘What is its True 
Meaning' ”, 530pm. 


United Medical and 

Dental Schools 

Dr Malcolm Godfrey, Chairman rtf 
the CoanriJ oKkwDors of tbe Unti- 
ed Medical, and Dental Schools of 
Guy's and St Thomas's Hospitals, 
presided yesterday at a ceremony in 
Southwark Cathedral, to award 
UMDS Honorary Fellowships. The 
Fellowships were awarded to Mr 
Donald Bom pas. Professor Writer 
Holland, Mr Peter Lo n sdc n , Dr 
Richard Ross. Professor Jack TbUey 
and Mr Victor Warren. A reception 
was held in the Glaziers’ HaU fol- 
lowed by a dinner in the Governors’ 
Hall at Si Thomas' Hospital. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 
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Planning refusal for gypsy caravans upheld 


Bacfcfey v United Kingdom 
03/1995^29/615); European 
Caort of Human Rights; 

26 September 1996 

The refusal of planning per- 
mission to enable a gypsy. to live; 
in caravans stationed on her 
own land did not constitute un- 
justified interference With tier 
right, under article 8 of the 
European Convention bn Hu- 
man Rights, to respect for her 
borne. 

The European Court of Hu- 
man Rights unanimously held 
that article 8 applied to tbe case 
of the applicant, June Buckley, 
but ruled by a a majority o£ six 
votes to throe that there bad 
been no violation of that article. 

Article 8 provided: 

L Everyone has the right to respect 
for his private and family fife, his 
home and hb correspondence. 

2. There shall be no interference by 
a public authority with the exercise 
or this right cxcqpr such as is m ac- 
cordance with the law and is neces- 
tsuy in a democratic society . . . 

Mrs Buckley lived with her 
three children in caravans 
parked on land owned by her 
off Meadow Drove, Willing- 
ham, south Cambridgeshire.' 
Her family had formany gen- 
erations lived as gypsier in the 


LAW REPORT 

: ♦ 1 

10 October 1996 : 


eredrepresentations by tbe ap- 
plicant and the district council. 


south Cambridgeshire area. Sire 
had fived in caravans all berlife. 

• In 1988 she acquired -a pkU 
of land on to which she moved 
three caravansJu 198? she ap- 
plied retrospectively to South 
Cambridgeshire District Coun- 
cil for planning permission. - 
This was refused and the coun- 
cil issued an enforcement no- 
tice requiring her caravans to 
be removed. An appeal to foe 
Secretary of State for the En- 
vironment was dismisse d fa 
April 1991. _ 

She was subsequently pros- 
ecuted and fmed.for failure to 
comply with the enforcement 
notfce. A further application for - 
planning permission, made in 
September 1994, was also re- 
fused and a further appeal to 
the secretary of state dismissed. 

Mis Buckley contended that 
foe was prevented from firing 
with her family in caravans on 
her own land and from fol- 
lowing foe txariitionailif e-style 
of a gypsy, contrary to article 
8 of the Convention. . 

David PinvuckQC and Mark Shaw 
(T Christie, Foreign md Common- 
wealth Office) jar the Government; 


Nkpka Brnaa QC, tidegate, far the 
Canrtdsriotx; Peter Dufly andt Jones 
(LukeCbruntslfor the appticnhL 

Tbe court rifled that despite the 
fact that life applicant had her-' 
self acted in contravention of 
-national law, the case con- 
cemed ber “rigfal to respect for 
[her] - . . home 0 and the refusal 
of pfanningpennission consti- 
tuted "interference by a pub- 

Gc anfoonty^with her exercise 
of right ' —I :. 

• The .question was whether 
that interference was “neces- 
sary m a democratic society”.. 
The interestsof foe communi- 


for her borne, a right which was 
pertinent to her and her chil- 
dren^ personal security and 
wellbeing. 

The Taw governing the 


m tbe contested cteoska had en- 
titled -tbe applicant to appealto 
the secretory of state. Tbeappeal 
^procedure comprised^ m ; as- 
sessment fry. a qualified Jnifo- 
peadem inspector who had seen 
the land for herself and coosid- 


as a gypsy following a tradi- 
tional nfe^tyte were taken into 
account, as was the shortage of , 
. gypsy caravan sites in the area. 
The applicant's interest in be- 
fog allowed to continue living 
dn her land had been weighed 
against the general interest to 
conforming to planning policy. 

' Tbe applicant had been 
offeredaltemative accommo- 
dation on a nearby official car- 
avan she and, although the 
location was Jess satisfactory 
than her present dwelling, ar- . 
tide 8 did not allow individu- 
als' -preferences as’ to their 
place of residence to override 
foe general interest 
The applicant had been 
fined relatively small sums but 
had not been forcibly evicted. 
In foe tirenmstahees, the court 

considered that proper regard 

had been had lo her predica- 
ment, and that foe reasons re- 
lied on by planning authorities 
were relevant andsuffiefent, fof 
thepuiposcsof article 8, to jus -4 


exercise of the right fo 
nespectfadber home. • • 

• - ’ *“*! Magrath, Barrister 











the leader page 




K somct “ ne s said, 
tI eari^r wm any election* 
only the voters had a chance to 

^ has a great 
talent for chatty, direct, in-the-flesh. 
communication. He is a poor convS 
dona] orator. He can co£eacr^ 

SSS^g 11 » wooden and slightly 
daze<l.But lus eyebalKto-eyeball -S 
are remarkable. Conservative Central 
Offire made a political fetish of his 
soapbox speaking in the 1992 cam- 
paign, and the box has now been 
tnmed mto a political talisman or 
relic m Tory campaign videos. This is 
based, though, on a simple truth. 
M^or is good when confronting a live 
audience. And he is getting better stflL 
in hrs question-and-answer session at 
me Bournemouth conference yester- 
day he took tough questions; he 
answered some, be dodged others, but 
he did it all with relish and good 
humour. Shedding his jacket and 
sneaking cDiiveruHnnuiiu u. 



mcally, be was dearly enjoying 
JjhnseK. He told good stories, with.' a 
fpecent comedian’s timing 

More important still, the Prime 
Minister responded to some loaded, 
dogmatic (Questions with undogmatic 
and realistic answers. He did not suc- 
cumb to cheap populism. He gave few 
hostages to the conference ultras, 
waiting so avidly for a little barbarism 
or unrestrained anti-Europeanism to 
applaud. His explanation of why he 


would not rule out British member- 
ship of a single European currency 
was nuanced, unheroic and com- 
pelling. Re ma rkably, given the Tbry 
party’s dark passions on this subject, 
this moderation 7 Was .. strongly 
applauded. ..... 

This is not to say that we agree with 
everything Mr Mfgorsmd. He isdeeply 
wrong in his arguments agamsfpoHt- 
ical reform and his defence of the 
United Kingdom; it is not Ldxxir or 
Liberal Democrat devolution winch 
threatens to tear the co unt ry apart, it 
is the obstinate Tbry refusal to listen 
to die persistent and reasonable Scot- 
tish majority voice which wants a par- 
liament iu Edinburgh. Major’s enthu- 
siasm for opening public sector trade 
unions to actions for damages by mem- 
bers of the public presses hard against 
the spirit^ if hot the Ietter,.of Britain’s 
legal obligations to protect die rights 
offree trade unionism. When asked ly 
a Conservative representative to 
respond.to die nnnwanft mas sa cre by 
taking a lead on the banning of pri- 
vately held handguns, Major declined; 
i ns te ad, he should have taken the 
right and popular step^ ahead of the 
Cullen inquiry. And his expressions of 
injured innocence in the face of the 
evidence surrounding die Hamilton 
case — his table-smacking impatience 
at the smearing of his party - was a 
grossly inadequate response to serious 
questions. 
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But if yesterday's performance was 
really “John Major in the round”, then 
it was impressive and, in tone, attrac- 
tive. He is a formidable, gutsy cam- 
paigner who is at his best when his back 
is to the walL Many in the Conservative 
Party, never mind die country, have 
complained about the quality of bis 
leadership during the past few years. 
But the party could not ask for a bet- 
ter leader as ft hurtles into this extended 
election campaign. Rather like Tam 
Lang, another of the star performers 
yesterday, the Prime Minister is effec- 
tive precisely because he is not over- 
demonstrative. He is bad at being sim- 


plistic. In there unheroic times, his very 
lack of charisma is not unappealing. 

It is tempting, therefore, to praise the 
party leader and soar! at the party -to 
say that John Major would be great if 
omy he washt saddled with these mad- 
dened Euro-sdrisnarics and NewtGin- 
grich-apeing extremists. This is an 
analysis with which much of the coun- 
try would agree. Major remains rela- 
tively popular, and Is regarded as 
decent; the Tbries collectively earn 
neither of those descriptions. 

There is, however, a flaw, it is that the 
state of the Conservative Party today 
cannot be separated from the actions 


and style of the man who has been its 
leader for the past six years. Mr Major 

m the round, as we saw him yesterday, 

is not Mr Major in comple t eness. Yes- 
terday was his best self; doing what he 
does best, in pursuit of what he is most 
successful at doing (getting elected). 
But his original leadership decipon, to 
sftgt-' mi inu rM i ii se between the different 
factions of the party, has been partly 
responsible for Tbiy turmofl. Had he 
taken a dearly and ruthlessly pro- or 
anti-Maastricht position from 1992, 
and stood by it, there would have been 
bitterness and rebellion, but most of the 
party would instinctively have rallied 
behind him More recently, he cannot 
be cleared of all blame for die stream 
of leaks directed at various colleagues, 
notably Kenn eth Clarke. He has 
allowed his people, at Conservative 
Central Office and Number 10, to 
whisper supportively to those who want 
Britain to rule itself out of a single cur- 
rency now. By allowing it, he has iu 
effect encouraged ft. And this whis- 
pering has persuaded the antis to keep 
pushing in the belief that they will fur- 
ther shift the policy. It has helped to 
cause the very problem that Major com- 
plains about 

This mutteringand temporising is the 
less attractive side of the Prime Minis- 
ter, and contrasts with the common 
sense on show yesterday. There is no 
point in being outraged about ft. Politi- 
cians are like the rest of us, a mix of 


good and bad, sneaky and frank, open 
and closed. We know that leaders ha' rc 
been brought down by their own char- 
acter flaws since die Greek tragedians 



personal appeal at this stage of his 
administration will not be enough to 
save him from the consequences of his 
taste for wily compromise in the previ- 
ous four years. But his best self is, after 
all, very appealing indeed. Opposition 
politicians should get the video erf yes- 
terday’s triumph, mid shiver a little. 

Fun at 
‘The Sun’ 

Qichadenfreude has, of course, no 
Op lace here. No one at this end of 
the newspaper market would want to 
revel in the sad and sony sight of a deli- 
ciously smutty and veiy important story 
about the former wife of the heir to the 
throne proving to be fake. It could hap- 
pen to anyone. It just happened to hap- 
pen to The Sun . The feet that ft was the 
victim of this cruel hoax had nothing, 
nothing whatever, to do with excess 
zeal or haste in hunting down the truth. 
It was simply bad luck. 

So, how shall we put it? What 
about... YEAH!!! ITWOZTHESUN 
WOT MUFFED IT!!! 
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Vouchers eat 
into council 
nursery places 

Sir Your leader on nursery 
vouchers (7 October) correctly 
exhorts the Government to fbiget 
dogma and allow time for a proper 
“ aluation of the four local 
jthorities which are currently 
esting the scheme. 




blinkered”. "Cautious, realistic, 
far-sighted” would be mare _ 
aonronriate emthets for councils 



scheme so obviously St-thought-out 
to provide extra nursery places. 

In Barnet, ao^ a Labour- 

controlled counoL, we have given . 
nursery education a top priority, 
expanding our provision by two 
layearance 


our ejection in May 1994. Only the 
shortage of capital funding to adapt 
or buildings, and or revenue 

funding for staff and equipment^ 
have prevented us movmg at a 
fasterpace. . 

If the money spent by the 
Government on advertiang and 
administering foe voucher scheme 
had been allocated to councils, we 
could have created more nursory 
places. Instead of tins, the stability 
of our receptiandasses, which fate 
children in the term before their 
fourth birthday, is threatened, 
aLt together with nursery dasses which 
• take in both three- and four-year- 
olds. . 

Money currently used far the 
education of four-year-olds wfll be 
withdrawn from local education 
authorities, and only returned ona 
quarterly bnii if each pupil’s - 
parent has managed to fill in and 
hand in five separate vouchers, one 
for each day of the week. This 
assumes the parents have all 
applied for and received their . 
vouchers. Those not entitled to 
child benefit, such as refugees, who - 
need a place most of all, wD not 
even be given vouchers. 

Existing high-quality, pubhdy 

funded nursery edneatiem will be 

put at risk for the financial benefit 

of parents already able to pay for 

private nursery and child care, who 
win receive a bonus of £1,100 just 
before the election. Yet despite 
Margaret Thatcher’s promises, at 
no rime has the Government 
offered money to councils for 
bufldh 


Itis because we have had our 
eyes wide open that Labour 
councils have looked atthe 


Its I 

our children and their fa milie s. 
Councillor ANNE IAKVIS 

Chair of Barnet CounaTs Education 

Committee 

London NW4. 

Sin The 100 or so delegates at a 
nursery voucher conference staged 

by Wands worth were, I think, a 
• - - Fran Abrams's 

“leaked” 


drop nursery voucher scheme’ 
October). _ . 

Education officials from all parts 
of Englaad and Whies had come to 

Wandsworth to hear first hand how 
the implementation of the 
vouchers had been handled. Our 
nee publicity had made 

no secret of the fact that there were 
lessons to be learnt from fee - 
Wandsworth experience- „ ■ ■ 

particular^ fa me way information 

isprovidea to parents, man y of 
whom may already have four-year- 



Michael Heath ’s Britain: Tory party conference, Bovniemowth 


olds in schboL You might fairly .- 
have reported feat despite the 
inevitable nrisunderstandings at the 
start of such a co ntroversxal 
initiative, some96 per ceatof 
efisfele TOmdswarm parents 
dauned their vouchers. 

You 

acknowledged tiiat in a! 
where every four-year-old is 
amxrsety 

the potential for new 
jpg was always going 
to be hmifed in fee riiott tenn. You 
might too have conceded feat 
where new places axe being added - 

as they now are - these can prove 
nsety valuable as an extra . . 


standards in c omp eting schools. 

Tbo message from whndsworth 
ft that vouchers work -there are do 

administrative problems that 

cannot be overcome. While the 
Labour Party and the NtTT might 
be joined in an unholy affiance 

to thwart fee nationwide - 

of fee scheme, there is no 



►press 

the pilot a uthori ties. 

Councillor EDWARD LISTER 
Leader af 'Wandsworth Council 
London SW18 

Sit Margaret Hodge’s aitideoa"' 
Labour’s plans to open “early 
excellence centres” for children 
from birth to the age of five sounds 

a wonderful sohitkm to the 

chfld care problems of working 
3 October). Bat as a] 
fene worker and mother of a 1 
year-dW,T remain to be convinced. 
Mydnldisoneoffeosewho,- 
vingjust started nursery for two 
andatefthoursaday, is*shnnted 
from home to childminder, to . 
nursery, back to chfldnmder; and . 
eventually home”. However, I 


would not exchange the caring 
relationship she has had for the 


the convenience of a nursery 
place for 10 horns a day. 

While my initial search for a 
chOdmmder was extremely arduous 
and a nursery place fin* a whole day 
would have been a simpler 
solution, I beb'eve my daughter has 
benefited far more from that dose 
relationship, the trips to the shops, 
park, library, playgroup etc— the 
stuff of everyday home life for most 
babies to four-year-olds -than she 
would have from being “educated” 
in the more impersonal 
env ironm ent of a nursery. The 
of full-time education 


will be upon her soon enough. 
SUZY ROSENTHAL 
London N8 


Cancer is always 
treated urgently 

Sin The Labour spokesman on 
health made much of a pl edge to 
remove waiting lists for cancer 
surgery (“Yesterday at the 
co nfe rence”, 1 October). There has 
never been a waiting 1st for surgery 

fntnrialign ant disease. 

A minutely small porponion of 

malignan cies is so slow-growing 
and rd atively non-inSltrative feat 
ft does not need urgent surgery. Rjr 
the 99.9 percent where time is 
vital, urgent priority has to be 
given. If delay led to failure of 
treatment, the sutgeon would be 
vuhueraUe to legal action. 

There must be some delay 


between provisional diagnosis of a 
malignancy and the confirmation 
by investigation, exploratory 
suigery and biopsy- Formal surgical 
treatment stfll cannot start 
immediately. It usually has to be 
p lanned in consultation between 
the surgeons and the oncologists 


As soon as me decision to operate 
has been made, the patient goes on 
to the next available list, often 
resulting in cancellation of a less 
urgent operation. 

No government can arrange for 
fee instant treatment of cancer. 

K. FERRIS FRCSDLO (retired) 
Ccaheath , Kent 


Lobbying helps 
chUdren too 

Sin In accusing the NSFCC of 
“wast in g hard-earned pennies” by 
attending fee Labour Party 
conference, Polly Toynbee (4 
October) misunderstands this part 
of pur work. Most of ocr money 
goes to provide direct services to 
children. However we also lobby 
for political and judicial change. 
We know that onty by ensuring that 
the voice of children is heard by ■ 
those io positions of power can we 
hope to create a wood where 
children’s rights are taken 
seriously. The hard-earned ; 
of the NSPCC could not be 1 
spent 

PHILLIP NOYES 
Director of Communicadons, 
NSPCC 
London EC2 


Jury worries 
need an airing 

Sin I refer to Glenda Cooper’s 
article “TWelve confused men and 
women" (30 September) and the 
ensuing correspondence (3, 4 
October). 

Do not blame the judges! They 
are given, by precedent, a simple 
definition of proof of guxh - by 
making the jury sure of It Often fee 
jury are also told that if they think 
fee defendant’s explanation is true, 
or may be tme, they must acquit, 
because they cannot be sure of 
guilt. Beyond that judges are 
strongly discouraged from 
elaborating. 

Sam Rothenstein’s jury 
presumably concluded that there 
was reasonable doubt because, 
although none of them believed fee 
defendant's explanation, it was 
possible in fact and not fanciful 
and they were not convinced he was 
lying. If so, feat . was a conscientious 
approach, not invalidated by fee 
defendant's many previous 
convictions. 

However, juries’ concerns have 
been too long hidden, and it may be 
that judges do need to give greater 
assistance. Certainly, both the 
article and Mr Rothenstein’s letter 
give further weight to calls for 
research into fee jury system, now 
supported by fee new Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Bingjham. 

DAVID ROBERTS 
Sidmouth , 

Devon 

The writer was formed? a Crown 
Counrecorder 
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Coronation Chair 
made in England 

Sir David Hamilton (letter, 7 
October) suggests that fee 
Coronation Qiair might have a 
12th or 13fo-centmy Scottish 
provenance. Now in my eighth 
decade, I was a young journalist 
with The Scotsman when the Stone 
of Scone was removed from 
Westminster Abbey and in April 
1953 1 disdosed that fee chair bad 

been X-rayed during restoration by 
the then Ministry of Works. The 
COurtauId Institute of Art 
undertook chemical analysis of the 
materials used. 

Edward I commissioned fee 
chair from Master Whiter of 
Durham, who made ft between 
1297 and 1300. Two small wooden 
leopards “painted and gilded 
[were] delivered to Master Walter 
to be placed on the Chair. Cost 
13/4d. The account of Adam fee 
goldsmith.” A detailed report on 
the chair was made by fee ministry. 

It was written by Wfestby Perdval- 
WestcotL It details the history of fee 
chair, which was made in England. 
LESLIE JERMAN 
TheydonBois, Essex 

Sin In the light of fee debate about 
the survival of the monarchy, and 
also of the possible return of the 
Stone of Destiny to Scone, ii was 
somewhat alarming, or 
encouraging, depending on one’s 
viewpoint, to read ( MaeBeth, High 
King of Scotland by Peter 
Benresford Ellis, first published 
1980) of a legend that should fee 
stone be taken away from 
Westminster it will mark the end of 
fee British monarchy. 

KATHLEEN BARRON 
Stamford, Lincolnshire 





Latin, language 
of a new Europe 

Sin Latin might not be a necessity 
(leading article, 8 October), but it 
has at least one immediate practical 
use in the modem world. It would 
certainly solve fee problem of the 
choice of a common language for 
formal communication m the 
European Union. 

It would also enable the next 
generation to make fee European 
Parliament a more genuinely 
democratic body in the best Anglo- 
Saxon tradition. Speakers could 
address the assembly directly, after 
the manner of MPs in the House of 
Commons, rather than be inhibited 
by dosed circuits, microphones and 
translators. 

TREVOR COX 
Croydon 

Sin In your baffling leader (“Larin 
for love, not learning" 8 October, 
whatever that means), you 
conclude: “The ancient languages 
are a beautiful ornament, not a 
necessity: let them be studied out of 
love alone." If you mean, “Do not 
impose the study of Latin on 
anyone, ” no one was proposing to 
do so, let alone Dr Tate of the 
School Curriculum and 
Assessment Authority, who was 
merely suggesting that Latin might 
benefit school pupils. 

1 assume you are hostile to fee 
idea because you confess ignorance 
whether Latin “helps children wife 
grammar and other romance 
languages”. Fine basis for 
pontifiration, ignorance. But if 
successfully taught, bow could 
T-atm not? One may as well doubt 
whether well-taught maths helped 
children with computational skills. 

If you wish to imply that there 
are more effective ways of helping 
children with grammar and 
romance languages, you may well 
be right After aJJ, one learns Latin 
because it is Latin. Help wife 
grammar and romance languages is 
jus t a bon o s. 

Dr PETER JONES 
Co-ordinating Committee for 
Classics 

Newcastle upon Tyne 


Squirrelled away 

Sin My father has suggested that I 
"take issue” with Mr Kington 
("How the horse chestnut 
cankered Britain”, 8 October) io 
advise him that there is another 
way feat fee horse chestnut 
tes itself. 

is appropriate for fee season, 
hat against my parents’ 
wishes, I collected 449 conkere in a 
Marks & Spencer carrier bag. Due 
to a disagreement concerning 
domestic storage of new, damp 
conkers, this bag was abandoned, 
carelessly I felt, immediately 
outside fee back door, less than one 
yard from fee cat flap. 

Within a week the entire 
contents of the bag had either been 
eaten (a lew) or taken and buried 
(the majority) in fee surrounding 
gardens and lawns by the local 
population of grey squirrels. That’s 
propagation! 

ALEXANDRA OGLETHORPE 
Woking, Surrey 

Mainland isle 

Sin I enjoyed your article on fee 
Skye Bridge (“Tbll rises in Skye's 
battle for freedom road”, 7 
October). The reason that there 
are no tolls on the bridge to the Isle 
of Grain is that there is no bridge. 
Grain is attached Lo the Kent 
mainland and not separated by 


water. 

RALPH JONES 
Isle of Gram, Kent 
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Women have 
traditionally 
voted Tory. 
Now, they’re 
turning to new 
Labour. But 
can Tony Blair 
hold their 
allegiance? 
Helen 
Wilkinson 
decodes new 
surveys that 
might hold the 
answer 







Women have changed-, and have- new role models (left to right): Juliet Stevenson, Barbara Follett, Cherie Blair, Carol Galley, Anita Roddick and Debbie Moore 


The voter changes her mind 


I t is a hard fact for fem- 
inists to swallow and 
one that might have 
horrified some of the 
suffragettes. But if the 
electorate had only been made 
up of women, the Conservatives 
would have been to power con- 
tinuously since the Second 
World War. This bias to the 
right - which gave the lories a 
9 per cent lead among women 
at the last election - has been 
one of the hidden constants of 
British politics. 

But if recent polls are to be 
believed, the Tories are not 
only losing their lead among 
women, they arc also seeing a 
catastrophic fall, of support 
among young women, who may 
well carry their antipathy to the 
Tories throughout their life. 

New data published today by 
Demos and the Fawcett Society 
shows just how much ground 
the Tories have lost. An analy- 
sis of MORI’s poll data shows 
that of those women who have 
decided how they are going to 
vote in the nest general elec- 
tion. only 31 per cent intend to 
vote Conservative, compared 
with 51 per cent for Labour. 
While the Tories can take some 


comfort from the fact that Ibny 
Blairs satisfaction rating 
among women has fallen dra- 
matically in the past six months 
- from plus 23 to plus 2- John 
Major remains overwhelmingly 
unpopular among women, with 
a rating of minus 29. 

But it is the generational 
shift that is most stark. If you 
analyse the party's support 
across each age group, support 
for Labour and the Tories 
among men is roughly constant. 
Among women, by contrast, 
there ls a massive skew, with 
young women overwhelmingly 
supporting Labour, by 68 per 
cent to 18 per cent, compared 
with a Labour lead of only 5 per 
cent in the oldest age group. 

In the short run this may not 
be as serious as it looks, there 
are far more women over 55 
than in the 18 to 24 band - 
indeed they account for nearly 
a fifth of the whole electorate. 
But in the long run, it suggests 
that the Tories may have lost 
the capacity to reproduce their 
support. With only a few 
months to go before the general 
election, the Tories’ secret 
weapon has ceased working. 

Many explanations have been 


offered for the Tories tradi- 
tional advantage among women. 
Although women tend to be 
more concerned with issues that 
might be deemed natural terri- 
tory for Labour-lifee health and 
education - at a deeper level the 
Conservatives may have better 
exemplified women’s values: 
their concerns for reliability and 
security, stable communities and 
strong families. 

This identification has not 
only won the Tbries millions of 
votes over the years, it has also 
attracted into the party thou- 
sands of activists, modern 
equivalents of the Primrose 
League, which at the beginning 
of this century was one of the 
most effective of all mass move- 
ments. At the top, power may 
have been held by the men. but 
the Conservatives could never- 
theless make a genuine claim to 
be a more feminised party than 
a Labour Party steeped in a 
macho trade union culture. 

What has changed? For 
older women, there is undoubt- 
edly a sense of betrayal. Despite 
the Conservatives’ rhetoric of 
family values, strong commu- 
nities and its promise to be the 
party of law and order, the real- 
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ity is that they have governed a 
country which now has one of 
the highest divorce rates in 
Europe, high levels of crime 
and a pervasive sense that pub- 
lic spaces are no longer safe. 

But it's also that the Tories 
have failed to address the fears 
of many older women over 
pensions and long-term care: 
the latter has been a conspicu- 
ous failure, with earlier 
promises to come up with a 
bold new policy now apparently 
on ice. Older women are also 
heavily reliant on the NHS and 
on local transport services, par- 
ticularly buses- neither a glow- 
ing success story for the Tories. 

Meanwhile, new Labour has 
dearly identified older women 
as a key swing group. Tessa 
Jowell, former opposition 
spokesperson for women, led 
an effective campaign visiting 
women’s institutes and listening 
to older women's concerns. 
Blair's incursions into enemy 
territory - law and order, fam- 
ily values and strong commu- 
nities - have not just been an 
explicit attempt to woo middle 
England and Ford Sierra man. 
They have also been sending 
reassuring signals to older gen- 
erations of women that Labour 
is now the party of security and 
reliability. 

But the more fundamental 
problem for the Tories is that 
they have failed to keep up with 
the changing lives of a younger 
generation of women. My 
research clearly shows that 
young women today are more 
oriented to success than their 
parents, and significantly more 
feminist in then- values, even if 
they often do not adopt the 
label. Many are not just work- 
ing to earn money’but are busy- 
carving out careers. 


Ironically, the very success of 
Margaret Thatcher in offering 
a role model of female achieve- 
ment has encouraged a gener- 
ation of women to reject the 
older Tbry assumption that 
women should sit quietly in the 
background, devoting them- 
selves to their homes and chil- 
dren. High-profile role models 
such as Body Shop's Anita 
Roddick, the city high-flyer 
Carol Galley and Debbie 
Moore of Pineapple show that 
it is possible for a woman to 
succeed in the business world. 
Cherie Blair, too, shows that it 
is possible to successfully com- 
bine career and motherhood as 
well demonstrating that there is 
nothing to stop a professional 
woman from earning more than 
her husband. And high-profile 
Labour-supporting women, 
including the actress Juliet 
Stevenson and the style guru 
Barbara Follett, make dear the 
identification of success and 
new Labour. 

Instead of harnessing these 
ambitions, the Tbries hare been 
sending contrary signals. The 
rhetonc of back to basics 
seemed to suggest that the 


Tbries wanted to put women 
back in the kitchen, rather than 
' celebrating the feminisation of 
the economy which they had 
prcaded over. Worse, the party 
itself has consistently failed to 
select women candidates' in 
reasonable numbers and to 
promote women to: the upper 
reaches of the party, an issue 
that is now causing discontent 
in the ranks of Tbiy women. 
Conservative Central Office 
under the stewardship of vice- 
chair Dame Angela Rnmbold 
was 1 imported some "months 
bade to be. encouraging local 
associations to look kindly on 
female candidates to increase 
women’s visibility in the party, 
but so far it appears to have had 
little success. 

Labour has better under- 
stood the importance of these 
underlying shifts in the power 
of men and women. However 
crude and unpopular quotas 
have been, they did prove extra- 
ordinarily effective at changing 
the party’s complexion. After 
the next election almost a third 
of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party is likely to be women, 
whereas the Tories may end up 



Campaigning in the Seventies Jar equal rights at work 


with fewer women than they 
have now. 

But the real failing of the 
Conservatives is one of politi- 
cal strategy. Unlike the other 
parties, the Conservatives have 
been reluctant to champion 
women’s issues and have failed 


at ttns are last Deconung appar- 
ent. CMd care is dearly a vote 
winner for many women as are 
Other issues - such as low pay, 
part-time work, the long-hours 
' culture and the need to balance 
work and family life. Else- 
where, politicians who have 
addressed these issues have 
won great dividends. President 
Clinton, for example, made a 
direct ' appeal to working 
women in his first presidential 
election campaign. He 
promised some family leave 
and put together a package of 
policies that would benefit 
working women. They subse- 
quently rewarded him with 
their votes, hi his second cam- 
paign, he bas gone a step fur- 
ther, expanding parental and 
famil y leave and offering more 
policies for working women. 
(For the past ax months at least 
the President’s support among 
women has been much greater 
than among men, between 10 
to 20 percentage points 
depending upon the poll leav- 
ing Dole out in the cold as far 
as women are concerned.) 
Here in Britain, Labour and 
Liberal Democrats have taken 
the lesson to heart by malting 

leaveand affordable duldcue. 

The danger for the Tbries is 
that they increasingly look old 
and out of touch, unable to 
attract a younger generation 
either to vote or to join, let 


alone to opt for a political 
career. A recent study of the 
membership found that the 
average age of a Conservative 
member is now 61. More than 
half are over 65, and only 5 per 
cent are under 35. Meanwhile, 
Labour under Tony Blair has 
transformed itself from an age- 
ing to a more youthful party. 
The majority of new members 
are under 40, and at last week’s 
conference it was striking that 
many delegates were there for 
the first time ever. 

You might expect the Tbries to 
be panicking. But instead one 
senses a certain complacency, an 
assumption that the Conserva- 
tives will naturally remain the 
parity of women. The weig?£ fa 
the electorate of older women, 
still attached to more tradition^' 
values, may encourage this coffF 
placency. But the failure to 
recognise that Thatcher’s Chil- 
dren -the generation of women 
brought up under Conservative 
rule who expect equality with 
men as a matter of course, and 
have dear needs and priorities 
which are not being addressed - 
must be unwise in the loqg term, 
not least because most people 
tales their party allegiance with 
them throughout their life. Just 
as in the late Seventies Labour 
neglected its working-class base 
and lost power for a generation, 
so in the Nineties it may be that 
the Conservatives are bCTig sim- 
ilarly negligent with their base 
among women voters. 

Bat other parties should also 
be waty of complacency. Women 
are not impressed Ity often con- 
flicting messages that come from 
other leaders’ mouths. 

Whoa Paddy Ashdown (who, 
incidentally, is the least liked 
party leader among women) 
lauflidied the Liberal DenSjfcrat 
policy statement on wom”A 
Sunday before his speech to toe 
Liberal Democrat conference, 
he told his audience that it was 
the most important document 
that week. TWo days later he 
failed to even mention it in his 
conference speech. A week 
later Tony Blair had the poten- 
tial to connect with many 
women’s frustrated ambitions 
in his call for an “age of 
achievement” - but the great 
majority of his examples and his 
metaphors (including the foot- 
ball imagery of “Labour com- 
ing home”) were male. 

Women are politically 
promiscuous. Almost a quarter 
have not yet decided bow theyTI 
vote in the next election. And all 
the evidence shows that while 
many women don't make up 
their minds until the very last 
moment in part because they 
are more cautious about their 
choices than men, they turn out 
to vote in greater numbers. 

For this reason, the Tories' 
challenge is to take the o£r 
parties on with practical pofah 
that will celebrate and consolfp 
date the dawning of an “age of 
achievement" for women that 
they have presided over, and 
which has brought unprece- 
' denied numbers of women into 
the professions, into business, 
and into higher education. 

Helen Wilkinson is a project 
director at Demos. She will be 
speaking at lunchtime today at a 
fringe meeting on Winning 
Women's Vbees in Bournemouth. 


The melancholy balladeer has a field day 



Miles 

Kington 


A s today is National 
IA Poetry Day, J feel 1 
-2. A-ooght to enter into the 
spirit of things by bringing 
you some modem folk verse. 
Regular readers will know 
that f am a great collector of 
motorway ballads, these 
being folk ballads, often quite 
long ones, which 1 get from 
people at service areas or to 
whom 1 give lifts. 

Today’s verse was told me 
by a melancholy man whom 
1 picked up at Leigh ' 
Delamcre on the way to 
London and who spent a 


long time sniffing before he 

recked these verses. 

The fields beside tbe 
motorway 

Are often full of straw and 
hay. 

Though which is which l do 
not know 

As 1 am an urban so-and- 
SO, 

So ignorant of different 
crops 

1 can't tell maize or flax from 
hops. 

But yet they make a glorious 
sight. 

These fields, when they are 
coloured white 

(Which means, I think, the 
flowering broad bean) 

Or blue (is that flax?) or just 
plain green. 

In springtime, when it’s 
brilliant yellow, 

“Rape!” is what you’ll hear 
me bellow. 

In autumn, when stubble 
smoke drifts by, 

“Bloody farmers!” you’ll 
hear me cay. 

Not that you often see a 
farmer. 

On foot or in his tractor’s 
armour; 

These fields are always * 
empty of folk. 

A lonely ash or big old oak 


Is often the only thing you 
see 

Breaking the field's 
monotony. 

Except in summer, when 
they place 

Those huge great sprinklers 
on its face 

To shoot out loads of water - 
whooshl — 

And give the thirsty plants a 
douche. 

(It seems as if they never can 

Be subject to a hosepipe ban. 

How can farmers get 
permission 

For such endless water 
emission ? —' • 

Perhaps it's easier to make 
an oasis 

If you’ve gpt friends fa 
higher places...) 

Yes, when Tm driving down 
theM 

And suffering from 
motorway tedium, 

I often let my eyesight .. . 
wander 

And play uponthe great, 
.green yonder, " 

Away from the road, where - 
it should be, .-. 

And roam around the 
scenery 7 -. ‘ 

In search of pleasure for the 
eye, 

In fields of wheat or oats or 


Rippling like the far-off 
prairie 

Or full of cattle for the 
dairy... 

But there’s one field 1 can’t 
abide.' 

A field past which I quickly 
slide, 

A field from which I avert 
my gaze , 

A field which fills me with 
m alaise, 

And that's the field which 
now stands bare 
But once had a horse, and 
jumps, fa there. 

A field where a rusting 
petrol can 

Shows where the horse 
jumps once began 
Shows where a teenage girl 
and horse 

Lived for jumping round the 
course. 

Betjeman country! ThdweiJ 
land! ' 

Where horses are lovely and 
girls are grand! 

Where a groom is a chap 
... that holds the halter 
And~aot a man who stands 
atlhe altar. 

Where the horse is centre of 
"the universe ; ‘ '■ 
And parents arc glad it’s 
nothing worse. 

For while a girl is keen on . . 
'.'horses,". '* . - 


There won’t be marriages 
and divorces. 

Ah, this is the stuff of girlish 
dreams, 

Where the hay lies thick and 
the harness gleams! 

Once the grass was short an<2 
kempt. 

And the pony was groomed, 
and dreams were dreamt 
Of horee events and three- 
day shows, 

But now the seeded 
dandelion blows 
And the poles lie rotting on 
the ground, 

Awaiting fa vain another 
round. 

The grass grows long and the 
horse grows stout. 

And the teenage girl is no 
longer about. 

No linger the pairing of gjri 
and pony. 

For she is off with her 
boyfriend, Tony. 

At this point the man broke 
off and burst into tears. When 
I asked him gently if he. too, 
had lost a daughter, he said 
no, but he had lost several 
thousand pounds equippi 
one with horse and fields 
jumps, and every tone he saw 
orw of these abandoned fidds. 

he sobbed atthe thought ofaB t . 
that money wasted. 







ji'e, King 
in warns 







Eaiant^ nonsBnsB | Never mind Oxfam, 
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I t was always going lo be the 
most difficult debate of the 
week. Kenneth Clarke 
faces the Tbiy conference this 
morning having worked harder 
on his speech than in any pre- 
vious year. But is the party 
ready to listen? How they 
receive him will test lo destruc- 
tion whether the Tbries stfli 
have a will to win. 

In the illusionist world of 
Tbry right-wing demonology, 

Kenneth Clarke is hopelessly 
committed to the big state. Do 

likes taunting his opponents nr 

with his distaste for unafford- JVrJLC 

able tax cuts, and is all too dis- 
missive of calls to reduce 
Standing to well below 40 per J_ 

cent of national income. The 
kreality could scarcely be more {"'UlSlTli 
^different. In the actual, rather . 
than the rhetorical, Cabinet ly. 

battle, the roles are reversed. 

Clarke's current struggle to _,j_„ 

cut spending to make room for oLicjQ 
tax cuts is meeting some of the ■* 

stiff esl resistance from those B anei< 
most ideologically opposed to 
him - Peter Lilley at Social flg 

Security, Michael Portillo at 
Defence and Michael Howard HpTiPI 

at the Home Office. 

In the illusory world, these . 'Lin /» 
ministers are state shrinkeis to Illo UI 

a man; in the real world they -i nr* 
run big spending departments iaJJH 

and are fiph Ling for their bod- -p 

gets against a hard-nosed Jr0l 

Chancellor who wants to con- 
tain them. It’s a pretty safe bet Hpnpx 

that Clarke will today specify 
education, health and police as 
the main exceptions to his dete rmina tion to 
. bear down heavily on spending. That doesn’t, 
for example, leave much room for the expan- 
sive prison building programme to which 
Howard is personally committed. 

To square this circle some elements of the 
right have a new and more sophisticated 
«Ry. Clarke wouldn’t be as imtetmgfy ortho- 
■ dox about the tax and spending equation in die 
run-up to the election if he didn’t nave a secret 



Donald 

Macintyre 

The 

Chancellor’s 

huge 

strength as 
an electoral 
asset 

depends on 
his credible 
language. 

People 
believe him 


man axis decided to fudge 
Maastricht in order to force 
through EMU for political rea- 
sons before their ec on o mi es are 
ready. Asit happehs,lhe cheeki- 
est part of the BBC interview 
which so irrkated the Euro- 
sceptics wasn’t Ids loosely 
worded gibe that it would, be 
“pathetic” to rule out now' 
British EMU entry in the first 
wave. Itwas the virtually unno- 
ticed implication at the end of 
it that Britain would 'have to 
decide after. * the election 
between joining the first-class 
countries In EMU or staying 
with the second-dass countries 
outside It But it was scarcely 
surprising that he bit back. The 
Eurosceptics had broken the 
truce agreed in ApriL Whafs 
more, as the more sensible scep- 
tics see, Kenneth Clarke's huge 
strength as an electoral asset 
depends on his credible use of 
language about the economy. 
Because he speaks candidly -if 


agenda - to bring down Britain’s budget 
deficit lo three per cent of GDP simply to meet 
the Maastricht criterion for EMU membership. 

This, too, is baloney. Qarke is confident that 
Britain is at least as well placed to meet the 
terms as itsother big partners. If .the European 
economy prospers and grows, Britain's wifi too. 
If it doesn't, then Germany and Francealso are 
going to be in deep trouble. In fact Clarice’s 
reasons have everything to do with the British 
economy. A large part of today’s speech will 
no doubt be devoted to arguing - with some 
justice - that it is a generation or.more since 
a government has entered an election with such 
good economic prospects. But debt interest is 
currently costing more than the entire.defence 
budget Britain’s debt to GDP ratio, at around 
53 per cent, is well below the EMU criterion 
of 60 per cent The reasons he wants it to start 
falling are entirely domestic. 

Rut the camp aign against Clarke ewer the an-, 
gle currency isn’t illusion-free cither. It isn’t an 
illusion that he would like to see Britain in a sin- 
gle currency - though he means it when he says 
that he coidd oppose entry if the Franco-Ger- 


S6t a’human being on theeconomy 

and like a robot on Europe. 
IQS On No, the most dangerous illu- 
sion is that the issue can be re- 
p/^-jKlp opened between now and 

dUAJiO polling day without terminal 

nacra -damage to the Tbries* electoral 

dogCi hopes - hopes which after yes- 
's ter day’s impressive show of 

)Die unity ought to be flickering 

x , . badrinto life. The illusion takes 

6 him many forms. One is that Major 

will, declare his personal qppo- 
sition to a single currency m his 
election address - the so-called Huntingdon 
declaration, lb understand bow suicidal that 
would be, imagine this one question to Qarke 
on the stump: “Do you agree with what the 
Prime Minister says in his election address?" 
Forget it. Another is that for the Government 
to rule out a single currency would suddenly 
guarantee election victory. This week’s Gallup 
poll for the Daily THegruph showed majority 
support among voters - including Tbry voters 
- for keeping the options open. And the third 
is that it won't be credible to go through the 
election with an open mind because the EMU 
decision will be only “weeks” away. There is 
considerable debate about EMU. timing within 
. the, Treasury. An .extreme view is that Britain 
. could signify its derision as late as 1 January 
1999. But even if that is unrealistic, it’s now 
likely that the timetable will slip by several 
months. And with it the obscure stipulation in 
the Maastricht treaty that Britain “may” indi- 
cate its decision to join by the end of 1997. 

. Therewere dear signs yesterday of the Tbry 
. party gradually beginning to reassemble itself 
as the formidable electoral machine it is. The 
si gnal success of John Major’s facc-to-fece con- 
versation wilh the conference is one. The warm , 
reception Malcolm Rffkind got for his coura- 
geous warning that it would not be in the 
national interest to rule out EMU s another, j 
If the conference sticks to this form it won’t i 
turn today’s economic debate into a bear gar- < 
den. The party will have kept aKve a glimmer j 
of hope that against all the odds it conld still | 
win. But for how long? i 


DHL can deliver 


H crw far can pity be 
privatised and 
bow far can or 
should the market 
dominate disaster 
relief? These are questions that 
increasingly vex the interna- 
tional aid community. 

They have jrzst been exam- 
ined in detail at an extraordi- 
nary conference in the city that 
touts itself .as “the world's 
h umanitarian capital” — 
Geneva. At “WorkiAid 96” 
commerce and charity jostled 
somewhat nervously together. 

"WorldAid 96 was a contra- 
venU, bizarre, slightly macabre 
and poignant meeting of hard- 
beaded businessmen, suppos- 
edly altruistic do-gooders from 
charities and Don-governmental 
organisations (NGOs) such as 
Osxun, Mddeons Sans Fron- 
tiferes, government officials, sol- 
diers and journalists. 

The scourge of land mines 
.was an important fixes. Outside 
foe exhibition stood avast while 
tank-like machine that was 
designed to flail land mines 
into exploding, underneath 
posters of a semi-naked stripper 
advertising a Geneva nightclub. 

Inside, one-legged models 
demonstrated how hundreds 
of thousands of poor people in 
Af ghanis tan, Angola and fam- 
bodia who have had their legs 
blown off can strap an and take 
off foe latest plastic substitutes. 
Other stands were fified with hi- 
tech water purifiers, cars, com- 
munications equipment, high- 
protein biscuits, and vastly 
complicated mobile kitchens 
from Sweden. 

The theme of the meeting 
(troubling to the humanitari- 
ans) was embodied in the ques- 
tion: “Could DHL deliver food 
more cheaply than the United 
Nations or SsreThe Qrildrea?" 
If so, how long cm the charities 
survive? 

Since the end of foe Cold 
Vfai there have been literally 
scores of vicious little and not 
so little conflicts around foe 
world. At least .50 are raging 
today. About 300 milli on peo- 
ple in foe world are hit by war 
and disaster each year. These 
victims are foe consumers for 
whom the participants of Wori- 
dAid compete. 

In 1971, emergency aid 
amounted to $200m worldwide. 
In 1994, Rwanda alone cost 
more than Slbn. Last year 
some $&bn was spent on disas- 
ter relief and peacekeeping. 

Privatisation and the markets 
are now the only games in town 
- in any town around foe worid 
- says Nick Cater, an editor of- 
OossEnes Global Report aymr- 
nal that takes a sceptical look 
at foe humani tarian business. 


by William Shawcross 
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Water from Evian, banking from Amex. 
If private companies can handle aid for the 
poor better than the charities, let them do it 


He argues that it is the aid 
industry’s job to take foe rough 
edges off capitalism. 

He says that “‘old aid* 
depended cm colonialism, left- 
wing solidarity, guilt and opti- 
mism. Now foe end of foe Cold 
War, galloping investment in 
emerging markets and a new 
wodd that is private and Parifio 
based spells the end of ail that” 

Good motives are not 
enough these days. 

WorldAid 96 was like any 
other trade show - except that 
thisane dealt with combating the 
weapons of war and foiling the 
tools of death and deprivation. 
The exhibition was pushed by 


the hfonlic governments and aid 
agencies apparently anxious to 
expand their share of the inter- 
national market 

It was arranged by foe Inter- 
national Council of Voluntary 
Agencies (ICVA); and 
attracted 274 companies, 45 
aid journalists who make their 
livings reporting foe pity of 
modem disasters. 

Some humanitarian officials 
were nervous at foe open dis- 
play of foe marriage of business 
and charity, and refused to 
attend or to have their names 
used. They think of themselves 
as dealing in life, death and 
ethics -areas in which they feel 


foe profit motive should have 
no place. Others are more 
robust, acknowledging that aid 
is business, and always will be. 

Moreover, the total aid 
money available is now foiling 
from the high point of foe eariy 
Nineties. That foil has intro- 
duced a note of urgency, if not 
panic, for aD foe WorldAid 96 
participants. 

Aid agencies must be much 
more efficient. That means not 
only that they have to cut costs, 
but must deliver a better prod- 
uct to their consumers, foe 300 
million affected by disaster. 

Not many agencies have yet 
understood enough of this. But 


the companies have. That is 
why they 1 were at WorldAid 96 
and are lobbying donor govern- 
ments, armies, the UN, trying to 
sell foeir wares and their sys- 
tems. In this privatised and pri- 
vatising world, says Cater, foe 
real question is why America's 
biggest discount chain, Wbl 
Mart, cannot supply foe food, 
Evian the water and American 
Express the banking for 
refugees. 

This sort of talk fills the ok! 
aid agencies with honor. But if 
all foe boring transport and 
delivery services were priva- 
tised, the NGOs could then 
concentrate on triage, on heal- 
ing and protecting their “cus- 
tomers” and foe other more 
obviously “moral" decisions 
they think they are best at 

And, in foci, the gulf between 
business and aid officials is not 
nearly as wide as the latter like 
to think. NGOs have at least 
three different roles - they 
must provide assistance, act as 
witnesses to awful events and 
they also have lo raise money 
and foeir own profiles. 

And so they compete with 
each other, just as foe com- 
mercial suppliers at the exhibi- 
tion compete with each other, 
too. Like any car company, 
they have their own designer- 
logos, flags, T-shirts, watches, 
flak jackets and other branded 
apparel of foe television age. 

About 200 different NGOs 
flocked to Rwanda after the 
genocide of 1994. Some of them 
did marvellous work but others 
were absolutely hopeless, had 
no experience of foe area and 
sent people with zero training. 
They were there only to be able 
to be seen on television back 
home and thus to raise money. 

At foe higher end of foe 
scale, during foe war in Bosnia, 
foe ftench aid groap Equilibre 
had both a profit and a non- 
profit arm: it delivered food to 
Bosnia and then fifled the trucks 
with goods produced in former 
Yugoslavia for sale in France. 
That seemed a good mix of the 
profit motive and altruism. 

In a thoughtful discussion of 
all these issues, Michael Taylor 
of Christian Aid suggested that, 
“the morals of ought spring out 
of our philosophic under- 
standing of what is”. Thsks 
should be given to whoever 
can cany them out most effec- 
tively on behalf of foe victims. 

what seems certain is that by 
foe time of WorldAid 98 foe 
concept of “Relief Inc” will be 
far more widely accepted than 
today. By then, everything in 
camps mil be bar-coded and 
refugees will probably have 
credit cards. There will be no 
other way. 


FREE 


PICASSO EXHIBITION 


zines 


H ad dinner with John 
Lahr, foe New Yorker 
scribe, drama critic 
and biographer of Joe Orton. ~ 
Mr Lahr has recently turned 
down the chance of writing 
the life of Rosanne Barr, with 
the co-operation of foe lady 
herself, and ensuring himself 
a pension of half a million 
dollars. (It seems he couldn’t 
guarantee foe co-operation of 




P Rosmitw: parental dunce 

I Ms Barr's parents, without 
; whose testimony foe project 
\ was fatally compromised.) 

\ A delightful fellow, Mr 
i Lahr, with a nice line in 
f family anecdotes. Once, when 

' foe Lahr family was dining 
with a party of friends that 
* included Harold Pinter, 

I Lahr’s young son, Chris, after 
listening lathe ffuffly martial 
playwright for a moment, 
took his father to one side. 
“Daddy," he said, “Is that 
r man a policeman?" . 

“No. son,” said Lahr. He 
is a very fine writer" 
l “Oh," said the bey. Then a 
^ught struck him. “Can he 


L ahr, who has lived in • 

England far 25 yearn, 
was impressed by a _ 
phenomenon. “I’m used tort, 
hut Americans are always 


amazed by the way British 
people don’t roll foeir credits 
at foe dinner table.” Meaning? 
“Since work is dm only 
signifi er of dass and success in 
America, New Yorkers wfll tell 
you just how important they 
are, and what t bey do, in the 
first few sentences. Thty get 
alarmed tty foe way British 
people won’t do that," And 
get this: although it may be a 
-gaffe to ask a famous film . 
director what exactly he does, 
it's far worse not to usk, if ycni- 
dem’t know. 

Exhausting, eh? But I’m 
with foe Yanks on this one. , 
How often has one sat 
chatting about the 
shortcomings of foe Euroslar 
or the price of Safeways’ own- 
brand jelly beans with a fat • 
biker in a wispy moustache, 
only to discover later that it 
was Sir Harrison Birtwistle? 

Well never, actually. But a 
friend reports that foe other 
day she was seated next to a 
well-scrubbed public- 
schoolboy called Nick in a 
wine bar by the British - 
Museum- They talked about 
foe weather, Henry James 
and the menu. She asked, 
What do you do? “I run a 

little gallery." Sort of an art 
gallery? “Tiiat sort of thing." 

She thought of those tiny 
little sculpture emporia in foe 



The British should learn how to roll 
their credits at the dinner table 


PoitobeDo Road. Did he get 
many people coming in? “Oh, 
one or two ...” he said 
vaguely, and seemed relieved 
to return to discussing the 
tennis. Only as she watched 
his retreating figure crossing 
Pied Bull Yard did foe learn 
he was Mr Nicholas Penny, 
curator of foe little National. 

O n my desk lands a copy, 
of Playground 

Memories, a privately 
printed book of celebrity 
reminiscences of schooldays, 
compiled to raise -cash for two 
schook in Ameisham, .=• 
Buckinghamshire, and 
introduced by the incre a singl y 
nice Mr Major. As with all 
such compilations, it features 
blokeish confessions from 



Oneto Utile gallery 


sporting types (Geoff Hurst 
admits to being taken to court 
and fined £1 for kicking 
te nnis balls over a 
neighbour’s garden wall) and 
staggeringly boring 

contributions from MPs. 

Either they’re the 
pipe-smoking, ruminative 
type (“I wonder when the 
word ‘playground’ was first 
used? It.has a sort of late 
Victorian feel about it” - 
Kenneth Baker) or else the 
humourless-bureaucrat style 
(“Effective school ground use 
is one of foe greatest gifts we 
can give our. children ..." 
Faddy Ashdown). Bui. leafing 
through, one pulls up short at 
the contribution by Michael 
Hesehine. He has nothing to 
report about schooldays, the 
malntg nanrff of playgrounds 
or anything else. 

Instead, he teBs foe 
thunderstruck scholars of 
Amersham about an angling 
competition he entered m 
1941. Using a rod and 
bread-paste bah, he fished for 
half an hour and caught 
nothing. Then ... 

“.■'Ey 'them,' said a voice 
offering me a can of wriggling 
maggots. One and a half 
hours later, I had caught 39 
fish. They weighed 11 and 
three-quarter ounces. 1 won 
seven shilling s and sixpence 


and I was foe junior 
champion for a year. Happy 
days!” 

WfeB, there’s a lesson for 
life: if you want to get on, you 
must acquire a number of 
hapless, defenceless, 
wnggjjng invertebrates, 
impale them on a hook and 
drown them, for your own 
greater glory and 
advancement Whether 
they’re miners, junior 
ministers or members of Her 
Majesty’s press. 


M r Heseltme would, I 
dare say, rather be 
seen dead than 
playing conkers, then or now. 
But as my daughter has 
started arriving home with 
ai mfuls and can-loads of foe 
thin gs I’ve been slipping into 
Sad Old Git mode. Ah nappy 
days, Ubi sunt etc. How my 
trusty 95-er sliced and 
cracked its way through the 
chestnut sheen of a myriad 
tiny opponents, splintering 
foeir proud, puiple-ochie 
carapaces with cruel ... Well 
no, actually, my conker 
usually went rolling across the 
skool tarmac after foe first 
blow (inadequate knot 
expertise - 1 blame myself) to 
be stomped to a pulp by foe 
-cruel bullies of Lower 
Elements. 

Is it too late to get icy own 
back by entering foe World 
Conker Championships this 
Saturday in Ashton, 
Northamptonshire? I rang the 
Isle of Wight chapter of foe 
international conker circuit, 
whose regional heat was 
played last Sunday. Top dog 
m horse-chestnut circles is a 
chap called Simon Dabell, 
who has a master criminal’s 
grasp of conker-cheating lore. 

“The traditional method, 
still very popular, is to soak 
foe conker m vinegar for four 
weeks, then bake it very gently 


i. 


in a low oven, like an Aga, 
until foe shell is rock hard. 
Other people swear by simply 
leaving it on a mantlepiece for 
a year. Still others keep it on a 
ledge inside foe chimney for 
six months." 

Mr Dabell strongly 
disapproves of all forms of 
sharp practice, “which is why 
we supply contestants with all 
sporting materials”. He’s a 
stickler for rules: you make a 
hole with a drill, not a skewer, 
for fear of ruining the grain; 
you use a shoelace, not a 
string to dangle it from: you 
must leave nine inches of lace 



They stoop to conker 

between conker and thumb. 
But I’m afraid this may all be 
getting a little too arcane for 
you. 

And now that, according lo 
Mr Dabell, schools are 
starting to ban conker games 
in foe playgrounds of foe 
South-east (potentially too 
violent, and you run foe risk 
of leaving your adversary with 
a terrific bruise on foe 
knuckle), foe whole concept 
of having fun with shiny nuts 
will die out anyway, and foe 
nation’s youth can go back to 
exercising foeir hand-eye 
co-ordination with Mortal 
Kombat and Schoolyard 
Slaughter. 
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A major Picasso ExHbWon contain^ exceptional 
paintings from pubfc and private cofections 

• Daily departures by Eurostar. (Waterloo or Ashford) 
upgrade to first Class, meats included, for just £47 

• 1 nights B & B at a * * hotel in central Paris 
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J. rom the Lawson to the 
Clarke boom. The 
Independents, three 
former business editors 
and its present one chart 
10 extraordinary years of * . 
exper iment in economic 
management, the City and 
business, a period spanning 
the boom of the Lawson years, 
the deep recession of the 
early 1990s and the economic 
recovery of today. Never before 
has the world of business and 
economics so consistently 
hit the front pages. From 
Guinness to Barings, this hdS^ 

Early plaudits: In its first year the 'Independent' never lacked a story. It was boomtime - the air was heady with confidence ki the Thatcher ‘miracle’, Nigel Lawson was riling high been 10 years to remember 

From Big Bang to City scandal 


The first front page of the 
Independent led with a story we 
had been hoarding for a week, 
praying that the international 
spy network of the Financial 
Times would not catch a whiff 
or it before Day One. This 
“revealed", as we journalists like 
to say. that the President of the 
Bundesbank had made a secret 
visit to Mrs Thatcher to try to 
persuade her to join the 
European Exchange Rate 
Mechanism. 

It caused a gratifying little 
flutter in Downing Street, of the 
kind I was to experience less 
cnjcyahh from the other side of 
the tracks, as head of the prime 
minister’s policy unit, just a 
few years later. There was even 
more gratifying irritation at the 
FT. Well, there you go - some 
stories just never seem to die. 
Ten years of the newspaper' s life 
have reverberated with the 
politics of the pound. 

But the echoes of 198b that 
sound most strongly today have 
little to do with macro eco- 
nomics. They are on the micro 
side - what Nigel Lawson was. 
at the time, busy christening the 
supply-side revolution. The 
Independent was bom on the 
crcsi of a wave of privatisation, 
deregulation, the breakdown of 
restrictive practices and trade 
barriers. The year 19S6 was the 
annus miraNIis of supplv-side 
reform, h was the year of Big 


Bang in the City: the height of 
the financial services revolution. 
It was the high tide of privati- 
sation: Sid was about to buy his 
shares in British Gas; British 
Telecom had already left the 
public sector dock; electricity 
and water were on their way. 
Europe was launching its Sin- 
gle Market. Britain was leading 
the fight for the destruction of 
trade barriers between the 
countries of the European 
Community - and in the process 
signing up for a boost to Brus- 
sels powers that its prime 
minister, Margaret Thatcher, 
was to recoil from so spectac- 
ularly only four years later. 

Back home, the very lan- 
guage of business changed. 
Deregulation and re-regulation 
added their own dictionary of 
acronyms. OFT begat Oftel. Of- 
gas. Ofwat and Offer- with the 
lottery and rail regulators still 
to come. We became familiar 
with RPI-X and Power Pools, 
with internal markets and new 
models of accountability. 

It is no coincidence that 
London Economics, the eco- 
nomics consultancy whose 
chairmanship I am now taking 
over from John Kay, was also 
created in 1986 - and plunged 
instantly into the business of 
modelling and interpreting 
these new structures. Britain 
was in the vanguard of a num- 
ber of structural reforms which 
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required both government and 
the newly privatised utilities to 
think hard about the way 
markets work. 

Only weeks after the Inde- 
pendent's own revolutionary be- 
ginnings, the City went Big 
Bang. The actual event was 
something of an anti-climax. 
Just as there were few prison- 
ers left in the Bastille by the day 
it was stormed by the sans- 
culottes, so by 27 October 1986, 
all the big City firms bad of 
course already made most of 
their dispositions. 

Nevertheless, it marked the 
end of an era, and the start of 
a furious battle for market 
share, as the grand old ma- 
hogany panelling between bro- 
kers and jobbers came down 
and Chinese Walls between 
market-makers, fund managers 
and corporate finance depart- 


ments (mostly) went up. (Tb our 
readers’ evident relief; we chart- 
ed their way through the new 
moDey maze by serialising 
Michael Brett’s admirable new 
book. How to Read the Finan- 
cial Pages. A decade later, I was 
delighted to discover that it is 
still required reading for grad- 
uate entrants to one of Britain’s 
most distinguished merchant 
banks.) 

The Independent itself' was the 
product of a breakthrough in 
the long battle of attrition be- 
tween newspaper publishers 
and priming unions. I was only 
one of a number of its business 
writers to have migrated from 
the Tones. That newspaper’s 
Murdoch management had 
formed the shock troops that 
broke the power of the Fleet 
Street printers, sweeping us to 
upping at the beginning of the 
year, where we produced the 
paper inside a barbed-wire 
encampment, surrounded by 
now-redundant strikers. 

It was a brilliant campaign, 
but management was slow to ap- 
preciate that they would not be 
the only winners. Their victory 
broke down the barriers to en- 
try into national newspaper 
production: the journalists they 
had tended to see as mere can- 
non fodder thereby gained the 
freedom to mount their own 
competitive challenge. In 1986, 
Britain was busy re-leaming 


the meaning of markets - and 
in the newspaper business, the 
lesson was particularly sharp. 

The Independent was a big 
start-up business, but not as big 
as ft would have had to have been 
in the days when newspapers 
were obliged to employ their own 
printers. From the beginning 
three areas were seen to be cru- 
cial to our success: foreign; arts; 
and business coverage. 

It was the age of the yuppie 
- our readers were young, 
affluent and concentrated in the 
South-east, though we had 
some dusters of lcyal readership 
in Scotland and the North. 
Statistical correlations pro- 
duced some curious pieces of 
information: if you slept under 
a duvet -still by no means uni- 
versal in the mid-1980s - yon 
were almost certain to be an 
Independent reader. 

In our first year, we never 
lacked astoTy. It was boomtime 


5 percent in 1988. Inflation was 
at its low point, the air was 
heady with confidence in the 
Thatcher “miracle", the budget 
was heading for surplus, Nigel 
Lawson was riding high. It was 
election time - Mis Thatcher 
won her easiest victory in. the 
summer of 1987, which did not 
stop Downing Street panicking 
halfway through the campaign. 
Massive political advertising 


boosted the newspaper’s coffers 
that spring. On the final day of 
election week, the editor. An- 
dreas Whittam-Smith, wrote a 
leader without a conclusion, ask- 
ing each of three trusted lieu- 
tenants to write a paragraph in 
favour of each orthe contest- 
ing parties. 

I wrote one for the Tbries, ar- 
guing that it would be dishon- 
ourable for the bidepaident, die 
direct beneficiaxy ofThatdierite 
reforms of the labour laws, with- 
out which it could never have 
come into being, to support 
anyone else. Others wrote equal- 
fy passionately for Labour and 
the Liberals. The editor read all 
three - and ran the leader with- 
out a conclusion. Wth our 
readers almost exactly split be- 
tween the three parties -more 
evenly than the readers of any 
other paper-itwas probabfy the 
right market decision. 

With the late Peter Jenkins, 
this newspaper achieved a rep- 
utation for political insight that 
could never be matched. But 
politics was not our only ex- 
citement. In the City, it was 
scandal tune: it was a tremen- 
dous coup that David Brewer- 
tonbroke the Guinness stoxy in 
the Independent. It was mash 
time; when the bottom fell ont 
of the stock market that au- 
tumn, my financial editor of the 
time, Peter Wilson-Smith, was 
able to work round the dock for 


days, and our flexible produc- 
tion techniques paid dividends. 
We led the revolution in news- 
paper graphics, chartin g the 
extraoidinaxy global ripples of 
the crisis, pushing the limits of 
our edition times. 

Time rose- tints memory. The 
exhaustion of launching a fully 
fledged daily newspaper, de- 
termined to compete with the 
best, is easily forgotten, al- 
though I know I never worked 
so bud again until I entered 
Downing Street I remember the 
good times: putting together our 
Budget coverage (and boy, were 
there some Budgets in the late 
1980s) with half the team and 
twice the effect - or so we be- 
lieved - of the other broad- 
sheets. I remember the special 
Wincott award for our pages - 
an early recognition of their 
qualify. I remember the nervous 
moments too: we had our share 
of writs, notably from Maxwell, 
from whom I only wish we had 
earned more. Most alarniing of 
all I remember sitting in the 
High Court watching Jeremy 
Wkraer, the present Business 
Editor, refuse to reveal his 
sources, praying that his lordship 
would not seek to make an 


I left the. Independent in 1989, 
too weary to cope with the 
paper’s second great gamble, 
launching a Sunday paper. But 
just days later, Nigel Lawson, 


Chancellor throughout my time 
with the newspaper, finally 
resigned - and I was honoured 
to return to write, I hope, a vale- 
dictory that did him justice. My 
final, very personal memory of 
the Independent, however, 
comes from the following year. 

In 1990, sitting in my office 
at the Daily Telegraph, watching 
the wires as they reported the 
ins and outs of a reshuffle, I 
noted that my husband Douglas 
- then a junior minister at the 
DTI - had been called in to 
Number 10. 1 rang him ujfisk 
what had happened. “Oh, hurtl- 
ing," he said. “1 was in therejpr 
something quite separate from 
the reshuffle." 

Like a mug, I believed him. 
The following morning the 
Independent's lead story was 
that be had turned down the job 
of Paymaster-General, at the 
Treasury, because he felt I 
might feel obliged to resign as 
a financial journalist 

He had tried to keep this sac- 
rifice to hims elf. Only when I 
threatened to ring die editor did 
be finally admit it was true. Had 
it not been for the Independent , 
I would never have known. 
The story - with a picture of 
Dougfas in one of his now- 
famous hats - is my favourite 
press cutting of alL 

Sarah Hem is now chairman of 
London Economics. 


Boom turns to bust as the yuppie years come to an end 


One task of the financial section of 
a newspaper is to pick out the big 
forces influencing the economy 
before everyone else, to be - as the 
jargon of the markets would have it 

- ahead of the curve. As it happened 
the IS months from November 1939 
to June 1991 when I was editing 
these pages coincided with the first 
stage of the early !990s recession. 
It saw the shift from slowing growth 
to something dose to despair the 
time when it seemed (he recession 
would never end. So 1 suppose the 
first lest is whether we, as a paper, 
were indeed ahead of the curve, 
w hether we picked up the danger sig- 
nals in time. 

The honest answer is "nut really". 
The tone of the paper’s coverage at 
the end of 19S9 was beginning to 
show some caution. But while we 
nude it clear that the boom was over 

- “the end of the longest uninter- 
rupted economic expansion since the 
Second World War" I wrote on 2 
November I9S9 - neither I nor my 
colleagues fully grasped quite how 
severe the recession wuuld become. 
That same piece carried some warn- 


ings - “the boom ... is already end- 
ing more sharply” - and saw some 
dangers: “Will there be so much dis- 
ruption over the next couple of years 
that growth in the 1990s will be even 
slower than it otherwise would have 
been?" But we all failed to see how 
catastrophic that period would be. 

This newspaper group also failed 
to sec the consequences on its own 
business, for the IS months neatly 
spanned the period of optimism 
which led to the launch of the 
Independent on Sunday and the 
grinding financial pressures which 
provoked its ensuing partial merg- 
er with the daily. 

This was the end of what we now 
call the Lawson boom. Nigel Law- 
son had resigned as Chancellor at the 
end of October 1989, and a young 
John Major had just taken over. Mr 
Major’s spell in the Treasury was un- 
remarkable. He produced one Bud- 
get, in March 1990, which he called 
■‘a Budget for savers” and which in- 
troduced Tessas. Bui as we report- 
ed at the time, the budget did tittle 
to cool the still -overheated econo- 
my, or curb inflation. Our columnist 


Bfii Robinson (who subsequently be- 
came adviser to Mr Major’s succes- 
sor, Norman Lamont) reckoned 
that the Chancellor was gambling and 
dial if he was wrong there would be 
more pain to come. 

Base rates were then at 15 per 
cent. As we moved through 1990 it 
gradually became dearer that the 
economy was slowing. But even in 
the autumn it was still not dear that 
recession was upon us. Once it was. 
and once inflation seemed to be 
falling, the ri^ht policy would have 
been to cut interest rates. Bui we 
could not do so. Since 1988 sterling 
had been informally tied to the 
German mark, and policy was di- 
rected at keeping it there. Just as in 
the late 1980s we had been.unnble 
to push rates up fast enough, now 
we were unable to cut them when 
it became dear that recession was 
the greater danger. 


On the eve of the 1990 Tory par- 
ty conference in Odober l990, ster- 
ling was formally linked with the 
mark in the European Exchange 
Rate Mechanism (ERM). John Ma- 
jor, still at chat stage Chancellor . did 
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take 1 per cent off base rales to the 
general acclaim of hiscolleagues. But 
m the months that followed, as re- 
cession deepened, that was dearly 
not enough. As it happened, he did 
not have to face recesaon as Chan- 
cellor, for little more than a month 
alter that conference, his elevation 
to prime minster had posed the job 
of Chancellor to Norman Lamont 

The Budget the following spring 
was altogether more sober. In No- 
vember 1990 the Treasury was stiff 
forecasting some growth in 1991. By 
the following March the forecast was 


for minus 2 per cent That Budget 
was technically neutral, with a rise 
in \MT tb 1 7.5 per cent used id pay 
for the abolition of the poll tax. But 
a neutral. Budget only made sense 
if it enabled Interest rates to be cut 
shandy. That was notto happen for 
anottier 18 painful months, when 
sterling’s departure from the ERM 
enabled the UK to take back con- 
trol of its monetary policy. 

By June 1991, the picture was 
bleak indeed. “Tleasuiy gloom over 1 
enduring recession” ran our front- 
page headline and ray commentary " 
on the ladc of any recovery in man- 
ufacturing started with the words “!t 
is,alas,thesamesubjectagain,"and- 
ended with “sad, but tree” 

If we failed to predict the depth 
of the recession, we did however 
catch some of its social an dflnah - 
cial consequences. Thkc corporate , 
restructuring. We recognised the 
scale of the revolution sweeping 
across thebusnrewwbrfd end cunt- 
edibe effects on both companies acid 
their employees. Early 1990 sawperi- 
to y s tha most st rfcmg tfcw iMMngof - 
any large corporation- anywhere in - 


the world: the- savage job cuts at : 
iBM. Wc noted the impact of for- ■ 
eign investment, particularly from. 

- Japan, in re-indostiialising Britain, 
and as well as charting the contin- 
uing privatisation programme, we 
also started looking at the intro- 
duction of business m ana gement 
techniques in the public sector. 

The paper was also cautious 
about the bullish stories jput out by 
some sections of the business com- 
muruty. This was not just a reaction * 
tb Itigh-proffle entrepreneurs such • 
as Aril Nadir or 'tfie late Robert’. 
MaxwelL Ws were also deeply scep- 
tical of forecasts that the flouring 
slump was over; we were very cau- 
tious about the state of the Japan- 
ese financial system. On the other . 
hand we <fid not fell for the^seces-. 
rive gloom s ur r ou nding some Oth- 
. er sector^. ..For " exam ple-' -tte 
recognised . that _compranit^y^c& . 

advertising agenaes, wouJctevw- ; 
tualfyxeccrver.ai^vve^uggesleddi^ 
by the . middle T -*?99Ds‘ London 
commercial property might -again ■- 
become profitable; '*■ • ; 


thing about looking back on that p9 - 
nod is how equity markets coped 
with disastrous economic circum- 
stances and not lose their collective 
head. In November 1989, when the 
boom still seemed in full swing, the 
FT-SE100mdescwas at 2,160, and die 
Dow at 2^46. Sterling was $1.58 (al- 
most exactly where it is now) and 
DM2.90. Some 18 months later, 
when both the UK and the US were 
in recession, the Footsie had man- 
aged to poll unto 2^25 and the Dow 
to 2^95-Sterangin earfyTnhe 1991 
-.was already up to $1.69 and DM 
2.96, and was to touch $2.00 in the 
following year. If there is a moral 
here, it is that, left to their own de- 
vices, markets ran cope with switch- 
es from euphoria to despair. During 
that period at least, equities were 
correctly cautions about the borf a 
and correctly optimistic abougfre 
eventual recovery, it was the c^- 
rency markets -• manipulated by 
^p olitic ia n s - that got things wrong,. 

Hamish McRae ' is now associate ed- 
itor of the Independent 
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recession are still with us 
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.AH recessions are awful, but the 
recession of 1990 to J992 and 
the ejection of the pound from 
the European Exchange Rate 
Mechanism (ERM) were par- 
hcularly traumatic for Britain. 
They gave a boost to British 
EuroscepLicism, and ensured 
that Britain now looks more 
isolated than at any time qn 1 *** 
we joined the European Union. 

To understand why that 
period had such a far-reaching 
impact, it is important to look 
beyond the macro-economic 
figures. Below the surface, this 
was an unusual recession. It was 
the first downturn since 1929- 
31 that affected Jaige parts of 
middle-class. Middle England. 
It thus struck at the heart of 
Conservative support. Since it 
was politically impossible to 
admit that the recession was the 

f ult largely of domestic poli- 
failings. our ERM member- 
j became the whipping boy 
for the Thatcberite right. 

In reality, the recession was 
a product of the excesses of the 
Thatcher-Lawson boom from 
1987 to 1989. That boom was 
fuelled - like those in much of 
Scandinavia, Japan and the 
United States - by financial lib- 
eralisation and competition. 
The easy availability of credit 
'pushed up asset prices - most 
importantly house prices - and 
made credit even easier to 
obtain. Rising consumer spend- 
ing fuelled higher imports and 
mounting inflation, which 
exceeded 10 per cent in 1990. 

When interest rates began to 
rise in 1988 to choke off 
demand, heavily indebted 
house-buyers bore the brunt of 
the tightening. Negative equity 
and repossessions became the 
bywords of the recession. 
Consumer spending dipped. 
The South-east was among the 
hardest hit regions: unemp- 
loyment rose sharply even in 
jjitionalty middle-class occu- 
aons and areas. London, 
long sheltered from the full . 
force of business cycles, suffered 
an unemployment rate higher 
than the national average. 

And the newspaper propri- 
etors hated the pattern of the 
recession too, which is why the - 
.-attacks oa the- GayqnKpent^ 
. from the newspapers owned by 
■ Rupert Murdoch and Conrad' 
Black hdd'sudr an edge: ad-. . 
vertising revenue is particular- 
ly important to broadsheet 
newspapers, and real revenue 

plunged whereas ft had gone on 

rising during the 197^81 re- 
cession, which had. affected 
mainly the manufacturing 
centres of the Midlands and 
North and hence the Labour- 
supporting heartlands. 

Ironically, John Major's de- 
rision to put the pound into the 
ERM in October 1990 proba- 
bly helped at first to moderate - 
.the recession. Interest rates 
had come down from 15 per 
cent just before we joined to just 
*£<15 per cent in September “ 
without the exchange rate 
^tremors that usually accompa- 
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the markets’ belief that we 
were on track for monetary 
union began to crumble. It was 
not an original thought - the 
EU Commission bad made the 
point many times - but we 
warned that it was not obvious 
dial the ERM could survive in 
its present form unless there was 
a dear commitment to mone- 
tary union: 

- . “Either Maastricht is put 
. back cm the road, or the ERM 
wffl have to change. Secondly, 
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nysuch a decline. But with rales 
only 1.25 percentage: points 
higher than Germany’s, the 
question then became whether 
we could go any lower - or 
whether we would have to keep 
rates higher than Ge rman y as 
a risk premium, since sterling 
was seen as more inflationary 
andprone to devaluation. 

The French provided the an- 
swer in November, when they 
were forced to raise interest 
rates to defend their pari ty de- 
spite a better anti-inflationary 
track record than Bri tain 

The official line, as stated by 
the newly promoted Treasury 
permanent secretary. Sir Tferry 
Burns, on the. amnversaiy of 
joining, was that there might be 
a conflict between the interest, 
rates necessary to maintain the. 
exchange rate band and. the 
interest rates needed to conduct 
monetary policy in a more gen- 
eral sense. But be added: 
“Experience suggests that does 
not last for very long typically, 
nor is it very predictable.' 1 

We disagreed: “Ironically, 
the best news for Europe would 
now be a sharp slowdown in; 
Germany because the boost 
from the likely fall in interest 
rates would outweigh the direct 
loss of markets. But that does 
not look likely. The second 
year of ERM membership may 
prove less accommodating than 
the first.*’' ■ 

. From then oa, the pressures 
for domestic relaxation mount- 
ed as house prices fell and 
commentators played “spot the 
upturn": CBI surveys came and 
weoL Hopes rose, and hopes 
were dashed. 1 put my bead on 
it- 

putwodcj bottom dht iff the sec- 
ond half of 1991 ,’ but the 
economic indicators showed 
continued stagnation. well into 
1992. (This is an object lesson 
in knowing whether you are 
forecasting the economy or the 
official figures: the GDP figures 
now show that the bottom of the 
recession was in the first quar- 
ter of 1992, and output began 
to recover in the second quar- 
ter despite high interest rates.) 

But Germany was still suf- 
fering from the after-effects of 
the reunification boom, and 
the independent Bundesbank - 
led by the arch-conservative 
president, Helmut Schlesinger 
-was reluctant to cut rales. The 
rest is history and humiliation. 

On 2 June 1992 the Danes 
voted against Maastricht and 


spefis trouble for the Chancel- 
lor in the markets. If there is no 
hard evidence of lift-off in the 
autumn, the Chancellor wfl] 
face renewed pressures for de- 
valuation or even a free-float- 
ing pound outside the ERM.” 
One worrying sign was that the 
yields on gills were picking up. 
On 26 August, Norman Lament 
popped out of the Treasury - 
“with all the decorum of a 
cuckoo dock” - to ssy that he 
would not devalue or leave the 
ERM. The heavy selling began 
in earnest. . 

. On 3 September, the Gov- 
ernment borrowed £72bn in 
.foreign currencies to bolster the 
reserves and boy sterling, but 10 ■ 
days later the Italian lira 
succumbed with a devaluation 
of 15 percent, and the magi- 
. cal belief that the ERM parities 
were immutable was gone. 

The academic anduuworld- 
ty Mr Schlesinger then com- 
mitted the unpardonable 
indiscretion of tellmg a senior 
journalist that the Itali an re- 
alignment would not be the last. 

' The markets knew that the 
. British government had not 
-'consulted its partners about 
the appropriate rate for sterling 
when it joined, and Mr 
SchTesinger’s remarks were the 
-signal for a rout On White, 
.Blade or Grey Wednesday - 
depending on your taste - the 
pound was out of the system 
: despite a 2 per cent rise in base 
rates, and the announcement of 
three pointi, more. 

And so, by accident rather 
than design, Britain arrived at 
a macro-economic poficy which 
is arguably its best foryears: an. 
inflation target buttressed by a 
BankafEnghnd^veniorwith- 
afioense to ringthe alarm bells; 
publication of monthly mone- 
tary committee minutes and 
the Bank's inflation report. As 
the Government cut interest 
rates and sterling sank, the 
recovery gathered force led by 
exports and investment . 

However, than has been a 
high cost. Europe has become 
a dirty word and Britain looks 
pecobaity isolated: the other Eu- 
ropeans concluded from cur- 
rency volatility that monetary 
union was more important not 
less. Britain’s credibility in the 
markets is low: they now require 
the Treasury to pay a premium 
of 1.6 percentage points on 10- 
year money, compared with the 
Germans, because they do not 
trust us to keep inflation down 
or avoid devaluation. Even 



Robert Maxwell: Many questions remain unanswered in the years since Ids death 


wcdl riopes rose, ana napes e> arguaoiy us dcsl icryears: an ueiana can ooiruw more a 

were dashed. 1 put my head on inflation target buttressed by a hr, with Portugal Spain 
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put would bottom out ih the sec- afioense to ringthe alarm bells; After the ERM dfibick 


Ireland can borrow more cheap- 
er, with Portugal Spain and 
taty dosing m: 

After the ERM d Shade, the 
focus turned to fiscal policy. Be- 
fore the election in June 1992, 
the Independent performed a 
minor public service in a study 
with Cbopers & Zybrand by 
pointing out that sky-high 
budget deficits meant taxes 
were going upwhoever won. 

In March 1993, the last spring 
budget, Mr Lamont duly put 
VAT on fuel cut mortgage in- 
terest relief and increased ex- 
cises, generally proving the old 
adage that there is no better diet 
for a politician than a meal of 
their own words. Gallup re- 
ported that Mr Lament was the 
most unpopular Chancellor 
since the Second World War. 

The period was not entirety 

dominated by macro-economics: 
one of the sports of the time was 


to predict which of the stock 
market stars of the Eighties 
would foil to earth. Vic tims 
included Alan Bond, Asfl Nadir, 
Robert Maxwell, Robert 
Holmes a Court, George Walk- 
er and more. BCCI collapsed 
and kept official committees 
going for months. The Lloyd's 
saga revealed ever more stun- 
ning losses. 

Gerald Ratner told the Al- 
bert Hall that his shops sold 
crap, and the company had to 
cut 1,000 jobs. His was one of 
them. Salomon Bros, one of the 
top houses of the Eighties, was 
found to have rigged the US 
bond market. Peter Clowes was 
sentenced to 10 years on 18 
counts of fraud. 

Having made their provi- 
sions on Third World debt, the 
clearing banks found a new 
way to lose money. Barclays re- 
vealed the first loss in fts histo- 


ry than Ire to lending on property. 
The man mainty responsible 
became diairman. 

But these were lagging indi- 
cators. There were also signs of 
better times to come. Argenti- 
na adopted a currency board 
system, and crushed its hyper- 
inflation. The Brady debt plan 
cleared the way for renewed 
growth in the middle income 
countries, now fuelled by bet- 
ter policies and capital inflows. 

Russia emerged slowly from 
its Communist hibernation, a 
giant economy of the future. 
And China estimated its 1993 
growth rate at 13 .5 per cent, a 
figure only slightly less impres- 
sive for being published in 
December, before the year end- 
ed. The world was on the mend. 

Christopher Huhne is now the 
managing director of IBCA 
Sovereign Ratings. 


Fat cats, rogue traders and the holy grail 


Bit cats, rogue traders, the death of 
the mutually owned building society ' 
and insurer, utility regulation, merg- 
er mania EMU and most controvert - 
sial of alt a glimpse (possibly flhisoiy) 

■ of that great hoty grail of economic 
managem ent, non-inflationaiy growth; 
these arc the issues that have domi- 
nated die headlines during nty two and 
a half years as Business Editor. 

Given Kenneth Oariccb increasingly 
perilous position in Cabinet, it seems 
only proper to deal with the last one 
first. On most conventional measures 
Mr Clarke's performance as Chan- 
cellor has been a remarkable one; un- 
employment and interest rates have 
fallen steadily, growth has picked up 
nicely and inflation has stayed m 
■abeyance. The only apparent blot on 
< Kjie landscape is the Government’s m- 
, -O -ability toed to grips with spending amt 

l I I V borrowing, though even here Britain s 
' Lj. * performance is no. worse than any- 
$ where else, possibly a little better. 
More questionable is whether Mr. 
Clarke is right to claim it as an eco- 
nomic miracle, the best economic 

backdrop for a generation, fo this pst 

■ electioneering, or has Britain indeed 
broken through to the high ground ol 
economic management, where growth 
persistently outstrips inflation - 

^ The firel thing to point out is that 

the record only partly bear s out wb al 

has now become generally accepted as 

. fact. Since Britain left the European 
' ‘- V Exchange Rate Mechanism (ERM) m 

1992, growth has risen foster than m- 
flatida in only two_yeare, T994 and 

* 1.QQ5 ‘ - Aa fuifi nnU AlVft Sufllll 


out of the collapse of the ERM, but 
it scarcely needs saying that this was 
not government policy at the time. Fur- 
tbermore, it is not just in Britain that 
inflation is low. Almost everywhere 
that counts has a low inflation rale at 
present Indeed, to beBeve ttot the pre- 
sent state of affaire will persist in 
Britain much beyond the election 
requires a tremendous leap of faith. 

The markets, certainly, are going to 
take a lot more convincing. After all 
the economy at the moment is not so 
dissimilar to the way it was in the mid- 
1980s - strong growth and low infla- 
tion - and took how that ended. 
Despite the present bull market in 
bonds, long-gflt yields continue to 
reflect quite high medium-term 
inflationary expectations; and this is 
without factoring anything in for what 



Jeremy Warner 


be higher than growth. AD foe same, 

' it is certainty true that the Chancel- 
. lor has achieved a substantial reduo- 

tion in unempfovnKnt witbout any 

uablc increase In mflatfon. ■ 

Mr Clarke naturaDy attributes tn» 
nappy state of affeirs to 17 years “ 
Conservative retain. 
be. points lo deregulation of labour ana 
capital markets, and to privatisation. 
Luck has also piayedils part, however- 
The Government has made a virtue 



next month lo pump-prime 
economy for tbe election. 

As it ts, Mr Darke insists he is not 
going to do very much, to the dismay 
of Tbry backbenchers and some of his 
. Cabinet-colleagues. In part this may 
bea reflection of tbe Chancellor’s pro- 

; European views, another area of pol-. 
icy where he finds himself out on a 
limb; for it is hard to see how. Mr 
Darke could both deliver meaningful 
.tax cuts and meet the Maastricht 
criteria for European Monetary Union 
(EMU); 1b the John Redwoods of fiiis 
worid. be therefore becomes a bo- 
g e yman twice over. .On the one hand 
be wonft cut taxes, a fiscally prudent 
- stance which on the other can in part 
be laid at the door of nasty European 
bureaucrats. 

As with most - important issues, 
business has been split: down the 
middle by EMU. On the whole big 
business is for it, with smaller, entre- 
preneurial busness, or anyone that 
’ ' tbeadversety affected by the so- 


Business Editor since 1994 

all hi some shape or form, however, 
it now seems virtually certain it wfll. 
- In or out, ft will profoundly affect all 
our lives, probably in ways we hardly 

yet suspect. 

Privatisation has been a political hot 
potato for almost as long as I’ve been 
ip firwmefod jrm malaan, href (faring the 
past two and a half years, regulatory 
uncertainty, fat cat salaries and ques- 
tionable standards of service have con- 
spired to make these companies hate 
institutions. This is in many respects 
a great shame, for privatisation has 
brought enormous benefits to Britain. 

Moreover, tbe price-cap . form, of 
economic regulation that Britain 
pioneered for its privatised utilities, 
has, on the whole, been a great suc- 
— i— j^cus- 


wage.and the like), Until quite 

recentty.1t has been possible to avoid 
the issue; for there was good cause to 
believe that EMU wouldn't happen at 


tomers and shareholders and hugely 
improving the efficiency of these one- 
time state-owned dinosaurs. It has 
been all too easy to forget these 
undertying truths in the cut and thrust 
of more recent debate. 

None tbe less, it is plain from the 
events of the last few years that the sys- 
tem is no longer working as smooth- 
ly as ft should. On the one hand 
regulation is accused of being too lax, 
as in the case of Professor Stephen 
Littlechihfs review of electricity 
distribution charges, on the other too 
harsh, as with dare Spottiswoodek re- 
view of British Gas’s TransGo charges. 
So fundamental was the manageme nt 


and regulatory failure in one case, that 
of Yorkshire tftfeter, that the compa- 
ny was unable to guarantee supply. 

Same degree of reform is deaity re- 
quired if public confidence in our util- 
ities and in the system that regulates 
them is to be restored. In so doing, 
however, it is important that the baby 
shouldn't be thrown out with the 
bath water. The windfall tax on utili- 
ties proposed by Labour seems to me 
to be a highly retrogressive step. It is 
artntraxy, unfair and doesn't address 
the problem. A formalised system of 
profit sharing between customers and 
shareholders would be a rather bet- 
ter approach, though even this is not 
without its drawbacks. 

In the end. however, the best sol- 
ution may be the simple and un dra- 
matic one of institutional reform. 
Regulators clearly need to be made 
more accountable, transparent and co- 
ordinated in their approach. To make 
them so msy require changes in the law. 

-Whether anything can, or indeed 
should, be done about fot cat salaries 

and perks is another question. The pnti- 
vatsed utilities have crane to tymbetee 
a much wider pattern of corporate ex- 
cess in Britain. Sir Richard Green- 
buiy’s committee on executive pay 
tried to address the problem and, 
perhaps predictably given its make-up, 
utterly failed. 

True, executive pay is more trans- 
parent than it was, but this seems lo 
have done nothing to shame directors 
into, paying themselves less. Top 
salaries continue to motor ahead at a 
pace of knots. Out went the Green- 
buxy incorrect executive share option 
scheme, in came the Greenbonr ap- 
proved “0 Tip” - the surprisingly apt 
acronym (well nearly, anyway) for the 
long-term incentive plans which are 
now a part of every self-respecting 
executive’s pay packet. 

Not imich in the w^ of performance 
is required to hit the jackpot in a great 
many cases. Most oi us don’t expect 
any more than our salaries for doing 
our jobs. Once in the boardroom, It 


seems, just getting out of bed in the 
morning is enough to earn you a big 
fat bonus on top. Don’t you just love 
being in control? 

World capital markets have con- 
tinued to poom and mushroom 
throughout the 1990s; derivative mar- 
kets are now bigger by a factor of many 
times than the undeitying physical mar- 
kets they piggy back on. Many believe 
the process to be out of hand and out 
of control. 

The very fabric of the world's 
financial system is threatened, some 
believe, by free-wheeling investment 
bankers and their antics. This may or 
may not be alarmist nonsense. Tbe test 
wfll come during the next big crash. 

What is certainty true is that tbe pro- 
gressively more complex and global na- 
ture of these burgeoning markets has 
made it much harder for banking 
supervisors and regulators, as well as 
the organisations who drive the 
markets, to keep pace. 

One of the effects of this has been 
the advent of the rogue trader, the con- 
sumale and fraudulent gambler who 
deliberately sets oul to hide the extent 
of his trades from the prying eyes of 
regulators and superiors. Since Fve 
been Business Editor we have had 
three notable examples: Nick Leeson 
at Barings; Yasuo Hamanaka at Sum- 
itomo; and, more recently, Peter 
Young at Morgan Grenfell 

Though all very different, there is 
a common theme to these scandals. All 
have involved varying degrees of fail- 
ure in management control supervi- 
sion and re gula tion. And although they 
may afi be more symptomatic of neg- 
ligent management than systemic 
weakness, they have none the less 
played a si gnific ant role in under- 
mining public confidence in these 
vast and largely unfettered global 
markets. 

Nick Leeson succeeded only in 
bringing his bank down, with con- 
tainable knock-on effects. Who 
knows? The next one might involve 
rather more extensive damage. 


Headlines that 
made a splash 
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®anks get half 

erf Tunnel in Lg $0 
£4.7bn debt swap 




From the top: 

Mrs Thatcher is approached to join the ERM 

The Independent leads the field in uncovering the 

Guinness scandal 

The stock market crash of 1987 

We expose Brent Walker’s fraudulent accounts 

The Independent reveals plans to privatise all 10 

water companies at once 

Guinness four are jailed 

Britain plunges into recession 

The Maxwell scandal breaks 

Britain is forced out of the ERM 

The Independent reveals Halifax building society's 

plan to merge with the Leeds and float on the 

stock market 

Merger mania as Glaxo bids for Wellcome 
How Barings top brass financed Leeson's 
rogue trades 

Murdoch’s 10 years of tax avoidance 
The endless sorrow of Eurotunnel 
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BMW set 

for £3bn 
overhaul 
at Rover 


MICHAEL HARRISON 

BMW plans to increase pro- 
duction at its Rover subsidiary 
by a half to 750.000 cars a year 
as part of an ambitious £3bn in- 
vestment programme that will 
see the model range completely 
overhauled, slimmed down and 
moved significantly upmarket. 

In his first appearance since 
taking over as Rover's new 
chief executive on 1 September, 
Dr Whiter HasseDcus also said 
that BMW intended to use 
common engines and electronic 
systems for both marques and 
shave at least £350m from their 
combined annual component 
expenditure of £14bn. 

However, the expansion in car 
output, which is likely to be ac- 
companied by the building of a 
£500m engine plant in the West 
Midlands, will not be matched 
by a similar increase in Rovers 
39.000-strong workforce. 

Overall, BMW has set Rover 
a target of improving cost 
efficiency’ by 4 per cent a year 
and becoming profitable under 
German accounting rules from 
2000 onwards. 

Dr Hasseikus, who is also on 
the main BMW board and for- 


medy ran its motorcycle division, 
indicated that Rover's car range 
would be cut from six to three 
models, while the number of 
platforms used to build vehicles 
across the Rover group would 
be reduced from 11 to seven. 

Hie aim is to complete the 
overhaul of the model range in 
10 years time. BMW has already 
announced that it will spend 
£400m on a new Mini, which win 
also be used as the platform for 
a replacement for the Rover 100 
or Metro as it used to be known. 

The Rover 200 and 400 series 
will be replaced by one model 
as will the 600 and 800 series, 
while the MG will remain a dis- 
tinct platform. Meanwhile Land 
Rover will expand production 
through the launch next year of 
a mini-Land Rover to compete 
with the likes of Toyota's Rav4. 

BMW has already announced 
investment of £15bn in Rover 
and will spend the same amount 
again by the end of the decade. 
Investment is running at £500m 
a year - double the amount 
spent by British Aerospace 
when it owned Rover. 

Although Rover will not be in 
profit fora further four years, Dr 
Hasseikus defended the huge 



Dr Hasseikus, new chief executive: “We are not short-term thinkers and that means investing heavily for the future’ 


sums being invested. “BMW is 
taking a tong-term view. We are 
not short-term thinkers and that 
means investing heavily for the 
future. Ib be where we want to 
be in 2002 we have to invest.” 

He added that if it wanted, 
BMW could get Rover into 
profit within two years but that 
would be at the expense of 
investment in facilities such as 
e ngin e plants and paintshops. 

He also said that German 


accounting rules, which allowed 
it to translate currencies at the 
highest rate and depreciate 
capital expenditure upfront, 
made a difference of £200m a 
year to Rover’s published profit 
and loss figures. 

The ambitious model re- 
placement strategy and the high 
levels of investment mean that 
the cars Rover will be 
will be significantly more 
expensive. Dr Hasseikus said 


that even the new Mini would 

bean upmarket car with a price 
tag to match. The present 
model costs just under £9,000. 

Dr Hasseikus said he was op- 
timistic that the new engine 
plant would be built at Haas HDI 
in the West Midlands between 
Rover’s Longhridge and Solihull 
1 the Government 
I to provide state aid. 

The Austrian government, 
which is also vying for the 



investment, is prepared to offer 
£60m in aid and BMW is look- 
ing for something similar to ate 
the plant in Britain. ’ 

*We are not blackmailing 
the Government by saying un- 
less you put £50m on the table 
we will not come to Britain. But 
there has to be an offer which 
makes it financially viable for us 
to come here," he said. 

On quality levels he said 
Rover roll had some way to go 


Photograph: Keith Dobney 


to match the standards of 
BMW. “It has improved over 
the last couple of years but it is 
still not where we want it to be.” 

However, he said that was 
not feasible for some models. 
’‘People over at BMW tell me 
that the Mini should be brought 
to BMW quality, but 1 teU 
iem they must have lost their 
marbles because the Mini is a 
car that was launched in 1959. 
There is no comparison.” 


Z 


Plasso$ 
pulls its 
London* 
flotation 


NIGEL COPE 

Hasson, Israel's largest plastics 
company, pulled its flotation on 
the London, stock market yes- 
terday due to the deterioration 
in the political situation in the 
Middle East. 

_ The float was to have raised 
£20m and would have made 
Hasson the first Israeli company 
to take a full listing for almost 
30 years. It would also have been 
the first Kibbutz-owned com- 
pany to list in London. 

Tne company’s brokers, 
Sodete G£n£rale Strauss Tign- 
hiin, said that although raMy 
marketing efforts were suft 
cessfoL the outbreak of vk>leni£L 
between Israeli and Palestinian 
forces meant the company 
would be unable to proceed with 
its original timetable. 

Investors felled to take up 
£1.9m of the £20m initial public 
offering, leaving the company 
just short of the Stock Ex- 
change's minimum float re- 
quirement of 25 per cent of the 
company’s shares. The float 
would have valued the company 
at around £75m. 

The business of Piasson was 
founded in 1963 by the Kibbutz 
Ma’agan Michael, and is 
located on the coast road be- 
tween Tel Aviv and Haifa. The 
Kibbutz is one of the largest in 
Israel with a population ex- 
ceeding 1,300. Piasson is a lead- 
ing maker of plastic connectors 
for polythene pipes. Last year 
it made profits of £4.4m on sales 
of £52m. It is one of Israel's 100 
largest companies. 

The Kibbutz would have re- 
tained a 75 percent stake ixtbe 
company after flotation.! 


C&W steps in to sign up German partner 


British Energy 

1 ■■ />• 


MATHEW NORSMAN 

Media Editor 

Cable & Wireless is to join 
forces with giant German util- 
ity RWE to develop its German 
telecoms business, the compa- 
nies announced last night. Pre- 
liminary agreement was 
reached* following the collapse 
of BT s much-vaunted German 
alliance with RWE. leaving BT 
U'i develop a separate strategy 
in the giant market, scheduled 
for deregulation from 1998. 

Under the agreement, 
reached in principle yesterday, 
C&W will own 223 per cent of 
a joint venture, grouping Ve- 
bacom. C&W's partnership 
with Veha. and RWE's telecoms 
operations. The new group will 
have a service and network 
company, operating separately, 
with RWE contributing net 
cash of approximately DM15bn 
(£ 1.05frn). 


C&W, which owns the Mer- 
cury telecoms company in the 
UK, would be refunded 
DM450m, because the alliance 
would be “substantially over- 
capitalised” with RWE’s in- 
volvement, the companies said. 

Richard Brown, C&W’s chief 
executive, said: "This transaction 
underscores the value of our in- 


vestment in Germany, materi- 
ally reduces otir exposure to 
start-up costs and mil have a 
favourable impact on our earn- 
ings, cash and balance sheet.” 

BT said that “serious dis- 
agreements about strategy” had 
been behind the decision to end 
the joint venture plans with 
RWE. BT wih continue to work 


with telecoms company Viag. its 
joint-venture partner in Ger- 
many, and said the two still 
planned to apply for the fourth 
mobile telephone licence an- 
nounced by the German gov- 
ernment, despite RWE's exit 
Explaining the collapse of the 
RWE-BT alliance, a BT spokes- 
man said: “They wanted sepa- 


Oftel to look at BT’s satellite 


ORel, the telecoms regulator; 
has asked BT and Rupert Mur- 
doch’s BSkyB to provide details 
of their joint marketing of 
satellite and telephone ser- 
vices, following a complaint 
Grom General Cable, the tele- 
coms operator; writer Mathew 
Horsman. 

“We have received a com- 
plaint and we have asked BT 
to provide details of the 


arrangements,” an Oftel 
spokeswoman said yesterday. 

The complaint which is sup- 
ported by at least two other ca- 
ble companies, follows the 
anno on cement last month of a 
scheme to give satellite dish 
subscribers £330 worth of free 
telephone calls a month, sup- 
plied by BX and to provide 
cheaper installation charges 
and monthly subsc rip tion rates 


to Sky subscribers for a limit- 
ed time. The arrangement was 
an extension of schemes offered 
by BT and BSkyB, and is seen 
by some cable companies as un- 
fair competition. 

Bat at least two large cable 
companies were said to be “re- 
laxed” about the schemes, with 
one saying: “This is jnst a form 
of marke ting, and is no differ- 
ent. realty from what we do.” 


rate divisions, for mobile and 
fixed-link networks, while we 
wanted to bring them together.” 
He said RWE was keen to de- 
velop extensive infrastructure, 
while BT preferred a “service- 
based company”. 

He said the German expan- 
sion plans, which are seen as key 
to BT's global aspirations, 

scheme 

Cable operators offer combined 
television and telephony pack- 
ages to attract new subscribers. 

BT said it was unsurprised fay 
the complaint, but stressed the 
scheme conformed with all as- 
pects of its licence. “The coun- 
try’s leading telecoms operator 
and the most profitable broad- 
caster will always attract this 
sort of interest,” a BT spokes- 
man said. 


would not cost more as a result 
of the collapse of the RWE joint 
venture. BT will step, tip plans 
to win access to fixed-trans- 
mission capacity in Germany. 

BT said it would leave tne 
door open to other potential 
partners to join with it and Viag. 
“It has always been our inten- 
tion to bring in another part- 
ner,” the spokesman said. 

Under the complicated 
C&W-RWE deal, C&W will re- 
tain its 45 peT cent interest in 
Vebacom, its joint venture with 
'Sfeba. The network and services 
operation of Vebacom and 
those of RWE, called Rwe- 
com, will be combined into two 
companies, one covering ser- 
vices and the other networks. 
Vebacom will have a 51 percent 
shareholding in the services 
company ana 49 per cent of the 
network company. In addition, 
Veba will take a 25 percent in- 
terest in Rwecom. 



Tebfait: Said it was difficult for people over 55 to find work 


Tebitt tells court of ‘ageism’ 


MIKE TAYLOR 
Press Association 

Lord Tebbit, who once told the 
unemployed to get on their 
bikes and find work, said in the 
High Court yesterday that a 
“cult of ageism” in Britain was 
making it difficult for top ex- 
ecutives over the age of 55 to 
find work. 

“1 suffer from it myself, be- 
ing 65.” he told the court. “It 
isn't fashionable these days to 
appoint chief executives who arc 
in their upper 50s.” 

The former Conservative 
Parly chairman was giving evi- 
dence for corporate trouble- 
shooter John Clark in his £3m 
compensation claim for loss of 
bis post as chief executive of 
business services group BET af- 
ter it was taken over by Ren- 
tokil. 


Mr Clark says he wfl] have se- 
rious difficulty in finding a new 
job, but Rentokil argues than an 
executive of his standing should 
be able to secure another post 
and that he is bound to “miti- 
gate his own loss” by seeking to 
do so. 

Rentokfl's counsel Andrew 
Hogarth, who recalled that 
Lord Tebbit had held himself 
out in the past as “a bit of an 
expert on the ease with which 
you can obtain employment”, 
suggested that Mr Clark would 
seem to be an obvious candidate 
for employment. 

Lord Tebbit, a non-executive 
director of BET until May this 
year, replied: “He is 55 years old 
and unfortunately there is a cult 
of ageism in this country.” 

Another barrier in Mr Clark's 
way was that many able chief ex- 
ecutives were not suitable for 


positions in other companies. 
“There are some very good 
square pegs and some very 
good round holes,” he said. 

Responding to Mr Hogarth’s 
suggestion that Mr Clark had in- 
fluential friends who could rec- 
ommend his ability to others, 
Mr Clark's counsel, Brian 
Langstaff QC, asked LordTfeb- 
bit whether there was an “old 
school tie culture” in the world 
of commerce. 

Lord Tebbit said: *Tfeiy little 
indeed. One assesses people on 
their work. Their reputation is 
normally public. There is aot an 
old school network of people 
fixing jobs at cocktail parties and 
dinner parties.” 

American-born Mr Clark 
turned round the ailing fortunes 
of BET before it was acquired 
by Rentokil for £2.2bn last 
April in a hostile takeover. He 


is claiming more than £3m for 
loss of salary, pension rights, 
stock and share options, bonus 
payments, an executive car and 
chauffeur, and health insur- 
ance. 

Rentokil admits wrongful 
dismissal and agrees it ' must 
compensate him. But it disputes 
how much, arguing that he was 
offered same “fair” terms as 
other former BET directors, all 
of whom accepted the offer. 

Lord Tbbbit told Mr Justice 
Timothy Walker that, after the 
takeover, Rentokil “demanded” 
termination of Mr Clark's ser- 
vice agreements and his re- 
moval from office. There had 
been no consultation with the 
BET board. BET directors 

agreed that this was not the cor- 
rect way to deal with Mr dark , 
who had “given his all to BET”. 

The case continues today. 
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under tire over 
1,400 job cuts 


MICHAEL HARRISON 

British Energy, the newly 
privatised nudear generator, 
was facing a storm of criticism 
last night as it confirmed that 
it is to cut 1,460 jobs just three 
months after its stock market 
flotation. 

The redundancies, to be 
phased in. over the next three 
years, will reduce staff levels by 
a quarter to 4,800. More than 
half of them will be among 
operating staff at British Ener- 
gy’s eight nudear reactors. The 
remainder will be among ad- 
ministrative and support staff. 
The company has not ruled 
out compulsory redundancies. 

John Battle, Labour's ener- 
gy and industry spokesman, 
called on the President of the 
Board of Trade, Ian Lang, to 
apologise at the Conservative 
Party conference for the pri- 
vatisation of British Energy. 
‘Tbday we are seeing 1,460 
employees lose their jobs as 
managers seek to make ends 
meet in the privatisation that 
never added up. This privati- 
sation has been a short-term, 
desperate dash for cash to fund 
Tory tax cuts and we have all 
been the losers. Ian Lang must 
use his chance to say sorry.” 

Mike Jeram, head of energy 
at the white-collar union Uni- 
son said British Energy's staff 
were fed up being treated as 
“dividend fodder” and warned 
that the public would want to 
know how the cutbacks would 


affect the future of the compa- 
ny’s nuclear reactors. 

But a British Energy spokes- 
woman said there was no ques- 
tion of safety standards being 
compromised. She added that 
most of the job cuts were, in feet, 
part of a rationalisation pro- 
gramme announced in 1994 
and then put on hold following 
the Government’s decision to 
split the nudear industry in 
two and privatise the more 
modem advanced gas coifed 
reactor and the Sizewell 

Of the 1,460 job (esses, 8GQ wj& 
be among operating staff and 
will be in support staff. The av- 
erage number of operating staff 
per station wfl] fall by 100 or 
roughly one-fifth. There will be 
1,200 job losses in England and 
Wales and 260 in Scotland. 
British Energy's Barnwood ad- 
ministrative centre in Glouces- 
tershire will be the hardest-hit 
site with 450 redundancies. 

British Energy estimated sav- 
ings of £50m. The one-off cost 
of the restructuring will be 
£l00m which is fully covered by 
existing provisions. 

Discusskms have started with 
the Nuclear Installations In- 
spectorate about the operational 
aspects of the job cuts. Aspokcs- 
woman said they were fer less dra- 
conian than those implemented 
following earlier privatisations of 
electricity generators, 

British Energy said it had no 
current plans to' build new 
stations in Britain, nuclear, gas 
or otherwise. 
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‘If you think the 
current Mini is 
expensive at a shade 
under £9,000, just 
wait until you see the 
new version for the 
next millennium. The 
one thing that Rover’s 
customers are not 
used to is paying top 
prices for their cars' 


S ttMge things happen to the profits of 
Bntisb companies when they are piped 
through the German accounting system. 
Just ask Rover winch, to its bemusement, saw 
a £92m operatingprofit turn into a £14&n loss 
last year. - 

Wall here's another set of whacky figures 
to get your mmd around freanthe same folk 

its acL BMW, winch pakf^^o^lSS 

mannndiaractensticdiq)Iay«fIaigessetwo 
yean ago, wants to increase production at its 

Bob* subsidiary from 500000 to 750^000 orer 
the next four yeare wkhout talcing on a sin- 

OW l *■ _-ai _ 


wants to build a plant in the West Midlands 
that wDlcirtun out 400^00 en gmrR flyf^r fry 
the car that will replace the Rover 600 and 
800 series. 

Evmi suppo^ng that some staff are trans- 
ferred from boOcfing engines to the more 



Hasseikus, who has just cruised over from 


jost 

Bedin on his BMW1 000 motorcycle to take 
<i»ige at Longbridge. Hie figure he has in 
mind for efficiency savings is more like 4 per 

rent a year. That, according to BMW, would 
still be worid-dass but it is a far cry from the 
improvements implied by its ambitious pro- 
duction targets. 

The discrepancy can be explained by the 
m oun t ai n of cash that BMW intends to throw 
at the old dog to get Rover where it wants it 


to be in the next decade. The Germans plan 

to spend a cool £3bn on Rover before they 

seeaaogle penny in profit bade. 

The nltnmtedri vhiyTnadnn ft has taken on 
the ultimate task. Itplans to replace the en- 
tire product line-up and crd the number of 
base platforms that Rover and Land Rover 
use from 11 to seven while overhauling qual- 
ity standards so that the doors dose with a 
chunk not a dink. 

1 If BMW is ever to make decent profits on 
such colossal investment it can only mean one 
thing -that the price of a Rover wfll start to 
march smartly upwards. If you iWnlft hgqir- 
reut Mini is expensive at a shade under £9,000 
just wmt until you see the new version for the 
next millennium. The one thing that Rover’s 
customers are not used to is paying top prices 
for their cars. Convmdng them otherwise will 
be almost as hard a task as knocking Loug- 
hridge and Ccrwfey into shape. Certainly its 


mg 


Clarke fights to keep 
hand on the tiller 


die none-too-dtstant noise of knives 
V^/betug sharpened will disturb Kenneth 
Clarke today as he stands up at the Conser- 
vative Party conference to stake his daim to 
being the best Chancellor for a generation. 
Steady growth, low inflation, the lowest 


mortgage rates for metre than 30 years, room 
for modest tax cuts in November and, what 
is more, the Government's books can still be 
made to balance by the turn of the century, 
■ according to yesterday's Green Budget from 
the Institute for Fiscal Studies and Goldman 
Sachs. He can have it aE 

Orcan he? Minutes of his meeting with Ed- 
die George a month ago reveal the Gover- 
nor to be steadily aimin g himself to argue for 
an increase in interest-rates. Mr George has 
upgraded his warning from “rides to the in- 
flation tHiget probably on the upside" in June’s 
minutes (when be argued against the last quar- 
ter-point cut in base rates) to “significant risk 
to the inflation target”. 

The IRS's Green Budget, staff bjr far the bed 
of the curtain-raising tomes traditionally pub- 
lished ahead of the real thing, wans that 


depends crudally on soccesdul central of pub- 
ti^^»wfeig . |MrOaii^h as c onformed with 

memiteatliBXbm it becomes muchtougier 
from here on in. Moreover, the Green Bud- 
get assumptions on tax receipts rely on growth 
m GDP staying above the long-term average 
for the next five years without triggering in- 
flation- You have to be a hopeless optimist to 
believe either of these two things wfll happen 
in p ract ic e. 

what's more, the Chancellor’s success in 
negotiating these obstacles- ana, let’s be fair, 
he has steered weD so far -is under unusu- 
ally intense scrutiny by the financial markets. 


For this he can thank the Thry equivalent of 
Labour’s loony left in the early 1980s, the 
tnrbingly large group of Conservatives who 
thin lr the way id win the election is to burn 

bridge* with Firmpe and slash and biuiJ taxes 
and spending. Their influence negates the 
credit the Chancellor gets for his steady hand 
on the macro-economic tiHer. As far as the 
markets are concerned, Britain has the best 
p erf o r min g economy in Europe, but it also 
contains the greatest political risk, too. 


British Energy runs 
flat out to stand still 


_ is getting rid of 
almost a quarter of its staff should not 
prompt people living near its power stations 

to decamp to safer places, or at least not yet. 

Though a n u de a raatinn is a mare deficale an- 
imal than a coal or oil fired one; and needs ten- 
der loving care 24 hours a day. the job 
reductions confirmed yesterday are not gPiPg 
to leave the station control panels unmanned. 

Indeed, the proposals are modest compared 
with what ha ppened amoqg the privatised fos- 
sal fuel generators. National Power found it 
coukl ds pense with the services of 70 per cent 
of its pre-privatisation staff; and PoweiGeo 
not much less. It was this unexpectedly high 
scope for efficiency gain that made the gen- 
erators, and their regional distribution sister 
companies, into such unbridled cash machines. 


They have proved far more valuable than the 
City dreamed when they were first privatised. 
Bntisb Energy is different Its plants need to 
run flat out all the time lo be economic. As 
a consequence, the scope for further im- 
provements in efficiency are lesspronou****!. 



:, British Energy is 
ran. 

Inspectorate, the 

safety body, would certainly look with suspi- 
cion at any further inroads into staffing 
levels. So if British Energy cannot employ the 
sl 3 Sh-arxH«m tactics of the rest of the industry 
to increase shareholder returns, what can on 
earth can it do once the present programme 
has run its course? 

Hopes of building another pressurised 
water reactor power station had to be aban- 
doned ahead of the privatisation; the eco- 
nomics of these things were so ludicrous that 

theywould not have stood up to examination 
in the prospectus. Ax one stage there was a 
grand plan for expansion into gas fired pow- 
er stations, but wc have more than enough 
of those already in Britain so that strategy has 
fallen by the wayside. Indeed, there are no 
current plans for British Energy to do any- 
thing at all in the UK off its own bat. Joint 
ventures seem to be the name of the game. 

The shares, at IOSp, stand 3p above the pri- 
vatisation price - an admowkxjcernent of what 
a pariah stock this remains. Tins is a comppy 
whose expertise is the management of decline, 
for unless things change dramatically, these 
powers stations will never be replaced. 


Tighter spending ‘will pay for tax cuts’ 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 


MISSED TARGETS 


DISTRIBUTION EFFECTS OF HIGHER PERSONAL ALLOWANCE 


Kenneth Qarke, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, should not cut 
taxes in next month’s Budget, 




but probably will. Even so, he 
oe able to publish plans 


will be able to publish plans 
drawing the Government’s bud- 
get balancing at the turn of the 
century by pencilling in spend- 
ing cuts, according to an inde- 
pendent analysis published 
yesterday. 

The respected annual Green 
Budget by the Institute for Fis- 
cal Studies and investment bank 
Goldman Sachs predicts tax 
cuts worth £3bn, equivalent to 
2p off the basic rate of income 
id the same size as last 
rs giveaway. 

*We do not recommend tax 
cuts but we expect them,” said 
Gavyn Davies, chief economist 
at Goldman Sachs. He said tax 
cuts would not jeopardise the 
Chancellor's aim of achieving 
budget balance by 2000 be- 
cause they would he paid fog by 
further cuts in' planned spend- 
ing. The key question wouldbe 
whether the Government could 
hit its spending targets. 

Mr Davies said: "This is not 



the go-fbr-brbke, tax-cutting 
package that the right wing of 
the Conservative Party would 
like to see.” 

The Green Budget forecast s 
show a similar profile fra - future 
public borrowing to the Trea- 
sury's latest forecasts, regardless 


hi Election, In feet; its 
are more; optimistic, putting 
the Public Sector Borrowing Re- 
quirement at £26bnm the cur-' 
rent financial year and £21 jbif 


in 1997/98, compared to the 
£26.9bn and £23.1bn in the 
Tteasuiy’s Summer Forecast. 

It assumes there will be a re- 
duction in income tax equiva- 
lent to 2poff the basic rate but 
possibly taking the form of an 
increase in tax allowances or 
widening of file lower-rate tax 
'bahdmstead. 

Of the three options, raising 
the personal allowance helps the 
^poorest income groups, the 
most. An increase or £173 


would reduce the nnmber of 
taxpayers by 500,000. A reduc- 
tion in the basic rate is least 
helpful to the low income 
groups. 

Shadow Chancellor Gordon 

Bream’s proposal for a lOp 
lower rate of income tax would 
be of greater value to poorer 

Irn nsfthnTristhfln a r educ tion m 

the basic rate, according to the 
Green Budget, although still not 
as effective as a higher person- 
al allowance. Best of allfbr the 


low-paid would be a reduction 
in VAC 

Dramatic changes in corpo- 
rate taxation are unlikely this 
Budget, beyond further steps to 
dose tax loopholes, the report 
argues. The IFS warned in- 
vestors to watch out for a 
reduction in Advance Corpo- 
ration Tkxif the lower rate of 
income tax falls, because a low- 
er ACT rate raises revenue 
from tax-exemp t and top-rate 
shareholders. 


Ken and Eddie move further apart on rates 


Kenneth Qarke and Eddie 
George, the two titans of eco- 
nomic policy, moved further 
apart on interest rates when 
they met a month ago, writes 

Diane Coyle, . . 

Although the gap between 


them was only a quarter of a 
‘ .Mr Go 



percentage point, Mr George. 

^Bphasised the “significant” 
oBe to the inflation taxget if base 
pates did not go up by that much 
soon, while Mr Qarke insisted 
that there was no sign yet of 
inflationary pressures. . 
According to minutes of their 


meeting on 4 September, pub- 
lished yesterday, the Governor 
said the short-term outlook for 
prices was favourable but 
demand was trending up. "That 
pointed to inflation 
again in the course o) 
putting the infetion taiget at sig- 
nificant risk in 1998,” he argued. 

Economists read much' sig- 
nificance into th at “significant”. 
“The Bank is girding itself up 
to reco mm end in no uncertain 
terms that rates be raised,” 
said Geoff. Dicks at NatWest 
Markets. He said this could be 


by the time it pub- 

[ its next Inflation Report 

on 6 November. . 


Mr George said the Baltic 
I prefer a “marginally 


would pref 
tighter” policy nowand warned 
that the longer the delay, die 
bigger the increase that would 
be needed. 

However, the Chancellor 
replied that there were no si^ns 

added that there was “certainly 
no sign of any bousing market 
boom”. The minutes record 
that, in a piece of creative 


’s 

re marks , “he was indmerf to 
agree with the Governor that 
there was no case for moving in- 
terest rates in either direction 
onthis occasion”. 

CXty analysts still reckon there 
is little chance that Mr Oaxke 
wifl put up the cost ofbonowing 
before the election, although al- 
most all think the next chan- 
cellor will have to bite the bullet. 

The economic evidence will 
continue to be mixed, as indi- 
cated by this week’s figures 
shuwiiigflatmaraddct tiring out- 


put in the first eight months of 
the year. The figures wfll not all 
be pointing in the same direc- 
tion for some time. 

However, the shape of the 
Budget and the strength of ster- 
ling are likely to influence fee 
Bank of England’s view. The 
pound has gained IS per cent 


m value since the 4 September 
11 have the 


meeting, which will 
same effect as a small rise in in- 
terest rates if it is sustained. A 
cautious Budget would also 
allow Mr George to keep his 
powder dry. 


It also expects higher vehicle 
excise duty and a rationalisation 
of alcohol duties to bring tax on 
spirits closer into line with du- 
ties on wine and beer. 

The Green Budget recom- 
mends a phased abolition of 
profit-related pay. ‘Tkx relief on 
PRP schemes should never 
have been allowed to get out of 
hand in the way it has.” it says. 

The outlook for the public fi- 
nances depends on economic 
growth and inflation as well as 
the Government's tax and 
spending plans. The Green Bud- 
get forecasts inflation staying at 
2 to 3 per cent and GDP growth 
of 3.5 per cent in 1997, falling 
to a still-buoyant 2.8 per cent 
thereafter. Healthy growth 
should help tax revenues. 

However, yesterday’s docu- 
ment raised questions over the 
Government’s ability to meet 
tough spending targets. Low in- 
flation means that public ex- 
penditure has grown fester than 
planned in real terms. 

The Green Budget predicts 
there will not be any pressure 
on public sector pay after the 
election, as brag as numbers em- 
ployed in the public sector con- 
tinue to faff. The continuation 
of the private finance initiative 
will allow public sector invest- 
ment spending to shrink further. 

It scotches the myth that lo- 
cal authorities have a pot of ac- 
cumulated capital receipts from 
council house sales to spend. 
The receipts have either been 
spent on investment projects or 
us&d to build up local authori- 
ties’ financial assets, reducing 
past PSBRs in either case. 

The difficulty on the public 
spending front is the longer 
term one of pressures on the so- 
cial security, health and educa- 
tion budgets. These three 
account for almost 60 per cent 
of total expenditure, and their 
share has risen steadily at the 
expense of other areas. 

Economic view; page 28 



Sir Colin Marshall: Focusing on distribution activities 


Inchcape sells 
ITS for £380m 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 


Inchcape sold its Tbsting Ser- 
vices business to Oiarterhouse 
Development Capital yesterday 
for about £100m more than 
analysts' original expectations. 
The £380m price tag secured by 
the new managing director, 
Philip Cushing, wfll make a big 
dent in the distribution group’s 
debts, which stood at £463m at 
the end of 'last year. 

Incbcape’s shares, one of the 
market's worst performers in 
recent years, closed 8p higher 
at 276p. Despite the nse, they 
remain less than half the 625p 
at which they peaked in March 
1993 before the strength of the 
yen hit the competitiveness of 
its core motor distribution 
operations. 

Sir Colin Marshall, chair- 
man, said a profit of about 
£180m would be struck on the 
sale, which he said was “con- 
sistent with the strategy we an- 
nounced in March, and is & 


major step towards focusing 
Inchcape as an international 
distribution group”. 

Inchcape said at the time of 
its fuD-year figures in March (hat 
it would focus on its distribution 
activities, which include motor 
trading, soft drink bottling and 
the distribution of consumer 
and industrial products and of- 
fice equipment. 

ITS is one of the world's 
largest non-automotive testing 
organisations, operating 175 
testing laboratories and 342 of- 
fices in more than 80 countries. 
It provides testing services in 
product quality and conformi- 
ty testing, commodities testing 
and minerals and environmen- 
tal testing. In the year to De- 
cember 1995, ITS made 
operating profits before excep- 
tional of £ 2 7 . 8m from sales of 
£248. Lin. It had a book value of 
about £35m. 

When the price achieved for 
ITS was rumoured analysts were 
amazed that a venture capital 
group had paid such a full price. 


In Brief 


• Investec Bank of South Africa is in advanced negotiations to 
buy Carr Sheppards, one oftfae City’s leading private client stock- 
brokers, from Baoque Indosuez. Can S he ppards, which focuses 
on portfolio management for private clients, charities and pen- 
sion funds, has been looking for a buyer since Banque Indosuez 
reviewed its strategy last year and decided to concentrate on its 
core business. “There was no shortage of interest winch meant 
that the selection process was tong and involved,” said Red Carr, 
chief executive of Carr Sheppards, which wfll continue to oper- 
ate as a separate entity under the terms of the deaL Indosuez and 
Investec hope to conclude the deal by December. 




m 


• Lloyds Chemists, subject of nval 

her thisyear, blamed uncertainty cremed by 

profits from £55.6m to £47m in the year to June. .the 

erouo remains optimistic that Gehe, the GennMgroup, andn- 

StrniGhem will be cleared to rebdby next 
. — i !-■ < 1.0 mmnRtitinn authorities following a Monopolies and 
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business saw profits dip 
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Murdoch set to 


take row over 
Fox to court 


DAVID USBORNE 

New fork 


Rupert Murdoch was expected 


last night to file a lawsuit in a 
NewSfod 


xrck federal court against 
Time Warner in an increaan^ly 
bitter and public spat over cable 
access for his Fox TV 24-bour 
news channel, which was 
launched this week. . 

- The court action was the 
latest development in a dash 
involving some of the world’s 
biggest media titans - Mr Mur- 
doch himself, Gerald Levin, 
the chairman of Tune Warner, 
and Tfed Tinner. The final mer- 
betweea Warner and 
idcastmgissettobe 
today. 


rh-nmn ighirh butt month 
spurred Mr Ulmer to compare 
Mr Murdoch to Adolph Hitler, 
has also drawn in almost the en- 
tire political establishment of 
New York state. Republican 
leaders - notably New^ wak CSty 
Mayor Rudolph GiuKam and 
Governor George Pataki -have 
weighed in to support I&c 
Murdoch. 

Mr Murdoch's News Corp, 
winch owns Fta TV is accusing 
Tiroc^mer of reneging on an 


■ U^iWvUXVIib M- - M 

Its all-news channel- on Time 
Warner's cable system in New 
"folk Gty. Time TOmer ended - 
negotiations with Fob lastweek 


and opted to cany onfy Mr 
Ulmer’s CNN, the market 
leader, and another entrant to 
all-day news, MSNBC, a joint 
venture between NBC and 
MkroeofL 

Thc lawsuit, which was to be 
filed before the end of business 

yesterday, is believed to accuse 

Time tAfemer of violating anti- 
txust laws by spuming Fox. It will 
seek an injunction against the 
completion of its merger with 
H nuTKPT Bx oadcastny fe also 
said to seek financial compen- 
sation. Most observers believe 
that to survive the Fax channel 
must be seen in New York. 

M Wc know we bad an agree- 
ment,” Arthur Siskind, the 
lawyer representing Fox said. 
“There are documents that re- 
flect all the material tetHKin the 
agreement”. A condition of the 
federal approval of Time 
Wunex’s merger with Hamer 
was that its cawe system should 
cany at least one other news 
alternative to Tinner's CNN. 

In a statement of its own, Rn 
added that the lawsuit would 
allege that a "conspiracy has 
taken ptece prior to the still- to- 
be consummated merger” to 
freeze Rs out of the Time 
Warner cable network. 

“The lawsuit is utter foolish- 
ness,” Richard Parsons, presi- 
dent of Time Warner, said 
through a spokesman. 


CLASSIFIED 


Legal Notices 


309425S 

APKOUMTTEP 
T/AADMNS CERAMICS 


Notice b hereby maea lhar nonaui 
* ioo 98 of iho I 


i li np l ei u c y Act 


Him a Mealn of CmtHoe* of the 
ibovc namedCocnptsy wfll be hdd 
n VJ BrooUuxb Ron. Wntridge, 
Surrey KTI3 0RW on the 11 Ih 
October 19M ai 12 ooos for the 


^ ur po» M mcmjpocd in Section* 99, 


101 of Ifaeeeid AcL 
NOTICE IS ALSO HEREBY 
GIVEN Hwm i lo aecuon 
9£(2XD of the Insolvency Ad 1M6. 
the! Martin Pocock of Pococki 
Chartered AccoaalaDll. 3 
Thaneaaata Close. Ham. 
Richmond. Stray » to act 

as an inso Irene, prwJitiwier in 

relation u the above C ompa ny and 
will ftmudi Creditors free of dungs 
with such information concensus 
the above company's aftn u they 
nay reasonable require. 

DATED THIS 30th DAY OF 
SEPTEMBER 1996. 

By order Df the Board 
P. K. Adkins 
IDiraUf) 


CwfMT Nntar 2M492* 

SEUECTAI3F T LiMTED 


Notice it hereby green ihm pnrenanl 
to Section 98 of the boohvocy Ad 
that a Medina of Creditors of the 
above earned Company ml be hdd 
M 97 HtooUmde Road, Weybratee, 
Surrey KTI3 DRW on the J fill 
October 1990 at 10.00am for the 
mentioned in Sections 99. 
101 of the add Act. 


rnnooss 
SoKnd! 

NOTICE IS ALSO HEREBY 
GIVEN Pursue t to section 


93(2X1) of the loioivney Act 1986, 
that Mann Pocock of Paeecka 
Chartered Accountant!, 3 
Thamessaie Close. Ham. 
Richmond Surrey fa qualified to SCt 
a» an msoWmoy practitioner la 
retahoa U the above Company and 
wifl found* Creditors free ofdafgt 
with inch info m itioa concerning 
the abort company's attain m they 
may reasonable require. 


DATED THIS 30th DAY OF 
SEPTEMBER 1996 


By order of the Board 


W.G. RoyoC 
(Dinxion 


3013047 

hctts A RWBRY nationwide 


M5THBITPBS.UMITBQ 
NOTICE B HEREBY GIVEN that 
remnant lo Section W of the 
tm eli na e y Ad that a Meeting of 
Creditors of the above named 
Company wS be hdd at 97 
Broounda Road. Wqibridge, Surrey 
KT13 ORW oe the Uih October 


1996. ai LOO pja. for tin: ^pct M 


mcnti on nl in Sretieai 99. 

101 of the tad Act. 

NOTICE IS ALSO HEREBY 
GIVEN PihmhI io section 9K2to) 
of (be huehesw Ad fWfi, that 
Martin Pocock of Pocockc Oarterai 
Aecotret aats. 3 Thunogaie Ctee. 
Ham, Rntmcnd. Saney ia qadified 
to « as an taschwy pwaioona m 
refatioo to the abort Company and 
wfll forresb CMRore free of darje 
with toefa mfanaiion um o n n iut fie 
above company^ affaire at they may 
icMOnably leqmtc. 

Dated tfcfa.SOih day oT September 1996 
Byottis-oftiKBoaRl 
NE Janes 
(Director) 


Cm fMj NnR r 12*79362 

smBttJUMmm 

If A CAPITAL CABS 


Notice k hereby given that pursuant 
to Section 90 of the luotroncy Ad 
dml a Mectiag of Ctodiion of (he 
above warned Company will be hdd 
at 97 BrooUrnds Kwl Wwtoidge. 
Sarny KT13 ORW on ur I fill 
October 1996 at 330pm for (be 
porpoacs mea t hiu ei l in Sections 99. 
100 and 101 of tfan said Aa. 
NOTICE IS ALSO HEREBY 
GIVEN Pusnant to section 
98(3Xo) of the Inaotancy Ad 1986. 
that Martin Pocock of Fooocka 
Chartered Accountants. 3 
Thamrinie Cloar. Horn. 
RichnunidL Surrey ia quaETied lo aa 
u an insolvency practitfoncr In 
relation to the above Company and 
wfll Itanfah CmAna tree of aarge 
whh sack informs tioo concerning 
Oe above company's affaire as they 
may Kuonabie r eq ui re. 

DATE D THIS 30th DAY OF 
SEPTEMBER 1996. 

By order of ifac Board 
& Japd 
(Dhcaar) - 


Company Nnrehar 299719* 
ARCHBRAN P 1JM1TEP 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN Mai 
pvrsoare io Section 98 of the 
tm c f veacy Ad that a Mooting of 
Credmre of the above aimed 
Company wifl be held at 97 
BrooUande Road. W c yb ridac. Surrey 
XTIJ DRW on the Hth October 
1996 at 11.00 ajn. lor the purposes 
mentioned re Sections 99. 100 and 
101 of the did Adt. 

NOTICE IS ALSO HEREBY 
GIVEN Pennant to section 9RZXaj 
of the Inso l vency Ad 19*6. that 

Mania Food of Fonda Chuumd 
AaBoaoUMS. 3 Ttuque Close. 
Ham. RMimond. Saney fa reaESed 

to aa as an imoKcacy 1 ~ 

idatioe to the above 


wfl foneh Crofiure fine of cJmrjc 
as* fie 


with soefa adbnnatwn co mr aag 
aborr aropary^ afiam a they nny 
rresanahly leflufae. 

Dated tbs 30ih day of September 
1996 

By order of the Board 
rF Wrjgln 

(Director) 


Opportunities 


EUROPEAN BUSINESSMAN adds 
bay parson for axpanakrt Ol Ms 
Inte rna tional budnono. CM : 
0M2B 944097 for ddA 


Unusual Gifts 


A NEWSPAPER for tboi apodal 
turn, 1K42-190C. most Mas mS- 

dM.hMbtlhcfoygiB- 

Mhon. 7M: 01B1*M S323. 


What^sOn 


PHANTOM pop ft oped. CDIon. 
Ostia. Sing 0171 833 B11B 


FbrSale 


A BIRTHOMTE Novnpopor. Fiims- 
phono (0800) 906609. 


Independent Heaits 


ATTACHED?!! 

Yet need a friend 
Subscribe now for an 
informative newsletter 
BoxNaLdtn 
0181905 3304 
01819589657 

Additions 

No anodes he mrd. Apesoul 
pmfeBiorii md canfitetijl nsftiini 
sramUk^ompd 

Additions 

Esmbtiabed I99Z 


as fea t cu ed an BBC Radio, TTV, 
and AmericanlV 


GUSTO 


The dining dob 
for gay men 

0171 336 6507 


You could be Happier 
with HAPPY DAYS 
Meeting new partners. 

Per free details 
In confidence write to: 
Happy Days, 18 Low Town, 
Kkkburton, 

Huddersfield HD8 OSD 

01484 604540 


ASSIGNATIONS 

Lesley' Hudstm-Jessop 

<ex Professoral Headhunter) 

ir* *Tff aartmnipift, an 


Home Interviews end 
professional skills lead to 
tailor tnade introducilons. 

M4 CORRIDOR 
01225 482905 


’KKI I f 1 l’\R I'M RS 

or mm 
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THIS 

NEWSPAPER 
AND YOU 


If you have a complaint 
about an item in this 
newspaper which 
concerns inaccuracy, 
intrusion, harassment 
or discrimination, write 
to the editor uboui it. 


If you're still dissatisfied 
you can write to ihe 

Pi ess Complaints 
Commission, 
an independcDt ! 
organisation established j 
to uphold an editorial 
Code of Practice 
for the Press. 


THIS NEWSPAPER 
ABIDES BY 

THE PCCs DECISIONS 


P<e 


1 SALISBURY SQUARE 
LONDON EC4Y 8AE 


Telephone 0171 3531248 
Facsumk 0171 353 S3S5 


Thu jpocr *adT been 
dtmzed by At pubbsnr 
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Stagecoach offers an exciting ride 

Stagecoach has cut a dash in the T XITM? Q rpmr T? XT T* PrtT TT XT a breath of fresh air to this near 100- 

vorld of privatised bus groups, and not J-il.il/ ill V Juul 1V1 iLlN 1 \J U i-l U 1Y1 IN vear-old comoanv. 


Hsu 


Stagecoach has cut a dash in the 
world of privatised bus groups, and not 
just because of the orange jackets sport- 
ed by its executive chair man, Brian 
Souter. The Perth -based group spot* 
led eariy on the huge profits to he made 
from buying up, rationalising and re- 
integrating parts of the former na- 
tionalised and municipal bus groups. 
The results have been reflected in a 
share price which has outperformed the 
rest of the market by around 270 per 
cent since flotation in April 1993. 
Yesterday’s innovative repackaging of 
£545m of leasing assets taken on with 
the Porterbrook rolling stock company 
is part of the "roup’s attempt to repeat 
its success with the rail industry. 

Assuming the regulatory authorities 
do not put a stop to Mr Souteris am- 
bitions, the potential is huge. Earlier 
this year Stagecoach paid a no minal 
sum for South Ytest Trains. Yet by 1999, 
on the estimations of the company’s 
own broker. UBS, that seven-year 
franchise could be chipping in profits 
of £21m. But even that pales into in- 
significance besides Porterbrook. That 
£8 25m deal, part-financed by July’s 
£11 lm rights issue at 410p, could be 
bringing in operating profits of £97 m 
by the rad of the century, or 38 per cent 
of the group total, according to UBS. 
With deals like these, it is not hard to 
see why Stagecoach has tendered for 
the other 12 train operating companies 
still to be offered for sale. 

Yesterday's securitisation dears the 
balance sheet for more deals. As the 
table shows, the group’s hunger for ac- 
quisitions has sent debts soaring. The 
combination of Porterbrook and last 
month's £233 m acquisition of Swebus, 
the Scandinavian bus operator, would 
have sent gearing to a stratospheric 600 
percent After securitisation, debts with 
recourse to Stagecoach will only be 
equivalent to gearing of somewhat over 
200 per cent. 

Bankers are apparently happy to 
continue to finance Stagecoach, out fu- 
ture deals are more likely to be out- 
side the group's traditional areas. The 
top five bus operators are estimated to 
control 70per cent of the market The 
scarcity of acquisition targets means 
prices have been rising and the urban 
operators, more insulated from the 
general fall in bus travel, are likely to 
command high premiums. 

Stagecoach is still a long way from 
relying solely on its declining markets 
for future growth. The danger is rather 
that the group’s management will be 
stretched beyond breaking point 

Profits could be anywhere hom£90m 
to £106m this year, putting the shares, 
down 8p at 5 69.5 p, on a forward mul- 
tiple of between 16 and 18. Compared 
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to an earning? growth rate of more than 
30 per cent that still looks good value, 
but there are risks as well, not least of 
which would be a Labour government 
unfriendly towards rail privatisation. 


Austin Reed 
tailors its look 


Austin Reed has done well to bounce 
back from the disaster of 1995/96 
when the men's and women's clothes 
retailer paid the price for ditching its 
classic women's business suits in favour 
of a less structured, casual look. The 
spring and autumn ranges were 
spurned by customers forcing two 
profits warnings and an eventual 
halving in the group's pre-tax profits 
to £3.4ro. 

Given womenswear only accounts 
for 20 per cent of group sales and 
profits, the impact was surprisingly 
severe. 

But chief executive Chris Thomson 
has moved quickly to put the company 
back on track. The classic, more 


tailored look in womenswear has been 
restored and new management 
brought in. The result is a much more 
focused approach with a stricter 
attitude to costs. 

The benefits are starting to show with 
a jump in pre-tax profits from £1.7m 
to £2.6m in the six months to August. 
Sales in the 46 shops were up by 8 per 
cent during the half and 9 per cent in 
the three months since. 

With more focus on stock control 
there have been fewer mark downs and 
better margins. There are plans- for 
three more stores but management's 
main priority is not to expand but con- 
solidate what they've got 

Profits at the manufacturing division 
were flat but the factory has been com- 
pletely overhauled and is winning new 
business. Licensing income was also 
static at £1.4m though new deals have 
been signed in South-east Asia. 

Like Moss Bros earlier this week, 
Austin Reed looks well placed to 
benefit from the consumer upturn as 
well as the popularity of classic 
tailoring. But it has to get the products 
right. The real change seems to be the 
new management which has brought 


STAGECOACH : AT A GLANCE 
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a breath of fresh air to this near 100- 
year-old company. .. 

Mr Thomson says last year was a 
blip. The shares have certainly traded 
erratically in the last two years, bungee- 
jumping between 160p and 240p. They 
dosed up 5p to 219_5p yesterday. 
With NatWest forecasting full-year 
profits of £5.8m, the shares trade on 
a forward rating of 18. Given the 
prospects, they are worth holding. 


Country Casuals 
stays in the red 


For much of the past year. Country 
Casuals shareholders have bad few 
regrets about turning down former 
chairman John Shannon’s oppor- 
tunistic 140p-a-share bid for their 
company. The shares reached 179p at 
one point in the spring. 

It has been pretty much downhill all 
the way since then, however, and yes- 
terday, after disappointing interim 
figures, they dipped below the offer 
price for the first time, dosing 19p 
lower at 136Ap. Anyone who has 
stood by the company has paid a 
considerable opportunity cost. 

Of the company’s three divisions, 
two had a poor first half, so although 
the interim loss was reduced from 
£ 1.04m to £812,000, the company 
remains in familiar red territory. 
Analysts’ forecasts of about £3 -5m 
profit in the year to next January were 
yesterday xemed in to £2.4m. - 

The core Country Casuals brand 
never really managed to recover from 
a weak first quarter and like-for-like 
sales were flat in the first half. Worse, 
because much of that turnover was 
struck in July during the summer sale, 
gross margins fell from 60 to 57 per 
cent. As a result, interim profits were 
a third lower at £236,000. 

The other duff area was Lerose, the 
manufacturing aim, where sharply 
reduced demand from one customer 
led to a rise in the first-half loss from 
£145,000 to £365,000. 

EM, the outsize dothes specialist 
sawyear-on-year growth of 19 per cent 
and a rise in the gross margin but the 
aftermath of a heavy store-closure 
programme persists and despite a 
reduction, the loss was still a sizeable 
£700,000 (loss of £13m). 

An increase in the interim dividend 

confidence in the future^xnd analysts 
stOJ eroect good growth next year, but 
until there is more concrete evidence 
of recovery the shares, on a forward pte 

of 16, are high enough. 


iy in me ^anam 

People & Business 


News just in: u Mcn Behaving 
Badly magazine has launched 
a new magazine called Mil- 
lennium Man Monthly .which 
is failing miserably to take 
off. Supporting the launch of 
the magazine and keeping it 
on the news-stands has 
meant that Mm Behaving 
Badly magazine is now in se- 
vere' financial difficulty.'’ 

For those of you, like me, 
who had never heard of such 
a magazine, only the TV 
show, the explanation is that 
this is part of a fictional seer 
nario put together by the So- 
dety of Practitioners of 
Insolvency (the people who - 
wind companies up;. 

The idea is to invite a 
number of journalists along, 
yours truly inducted, to play 
out a “business rescue game" 
to see how receivers do their 
stuff first hand. SPI wants to . 
show that receivers spend as 
much time rescuing insolvent 
businesses as burying them. 

Cofin Bird, senior corpo- 
rate recovery partner at 
Price Waterhouse, wffl over- 
see the game. Simoo Freak- 
ley, managing partner at 
accountants Buchler Phillips, 
will play the insolvency prac- ; 
titioner and Stephen Gale, a 
partner at law firm Ham- 
mond Suddards, will rule on 
what is legal and what is not 

“Should you choose to ac- 
cept this invitation, you and 
other journalists will be play- 
ing key roles in the sce- 
nario,” says SPL Sounds 
great I ttnnlr TO be the busi- 
nessman who legs it to the 
Bahamas with the loot 

A missive reaches me from 
the Corporation of London: 
“Lord Mayor’s Show wel- 
comes Britain’s Olympic 
heroes." 

lb which one might re- ' 
spond, if one were being ■ 
churlish; “Sounds like a 
pretty small show, then." 

Which would be unfair. 

This year’s parade through 
the streets of the City on 9 
November will cost £3m. Our 
only gold medal winners 
from Atlanta, oarsmen 


Uncertain future: Will ‘Men Behaving Badly’ be wound up? 


Steven Redgrave and 
Matthew Pmsent, will be in 
the parade as part of the 
Portof London’s entry. 

Also parading will be the 
next Lord Mayor of London, 
Alderman Roger Cork, who 
will will take over from Sir 
John Chalstrey on the Friday 
before the show. 

Aid Cork is following in 
his father, Sir Kenneth 
Cork’s footsteps. Sir Ken- 
neth, who was Lord Mayor 
in 1978-9, virtually invented 
the modern profession of in- 
solvency ana wound up the / 
old Rolls Royce company in 
the 1970s. He also founded 
the Cork Gully receivership 
firm, now owned by Coopers 
& Lybrand, where Aid Cork 
spent 25 years also as an in- 
solvency practitioner. 

Aid Cork is now a partner 
with Moore Stephens. IBs 
business colleagues in the 
Corporation will no doubt be 
on their best behaviour, lest 
he liquidates them. 

Gavyn Davies, Goldman 
Sachs’s economics guru and 
adviser to the Labour Parly, 
as wefl as columnist for this 
newspaper, was at the 


shindig yesterday to launch 
the Green Budget, which is 
produced each year by the 


Institute of Financial Stud- 
ies. Gordon Brown, shadow 
chancellor, has promised 
“proper" green budget wbto * 
Labour sweeps to victory. ^ 

Which raises a delicate 
problem - will Mr Brown be 
willing to contract out 
Labour’s green budget to the 
obvious candidate, Mr 
Davies? Or wfll he do it him- 
self? Witch this space. 

A galaxy of City worthies is 
off to Greece in a fortnight’s 
time to ran a marathon for ? 
charity on the original path 
between Marathon and 
Athens used by Pheidippides 
in 49GBC to report the de- 
feat of the invading Persians. 

The Athens Centenary 
Marathon is being organised 
by John Campbell managing 
director and co-founder of 
Campbell Lutyens, a corpo- 
rate finance boutique. 

“It will mark the centenary 
of the fiist modem Olympic 
Games in Athens,” he says. 

Among the runners is the 
founder of The Independent, 
Andreas Whittam Smith, a 
keen runner who has notget 
run a marathon. “I’ll 
ing a mixture of running an* ■ 

' walking,” he says modestly. '■ 

John Willcock ; 
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PLAY FORMULA 1 DREAM TEAM 


WIN a drive in a grand prix car 


T oday is the final day that you 
can enter for Formula 1 
Dream Team. Register today 
for the Japanese Grand Prix 
and you stand the chance of 
winning a day out testing with the 
Tyrrell team. 

Throughout the season we have of- 
fered prizes to the winning Dream 
Team in each individual grand prix. The 
champion of our Formula 1 Dream 
Team game for the whole 1996 grand 
prix season will win our overall prize, 
a drive in a Formula One car. 

Your team must comprise three dri- 
vers. a chassis and an engine; your bud- 
get is £40 million. Make your selections 
from the grand prix shopping list 
(printed right): the only restriction is 
that your third driver must come from 
the £1 million category. Details of how- 
to enter arc given on this page. 

HOW YOU SCORE 

Points arc awarded per race to (be top six 
finishers, based on the Formula One 
World Championship points scoring sys- 
tem 1 10. 6. 4. 3, 2, 1) but with an extra 10 
points awarded to each of the top six fin- 
ishers. All drivers are eligible to score for 
a top six finish but can also notch up 
extra points as follows: 

0 Die fastest driver in race-day warm- 
up will collect six points, with five for the 
second and so on down to one point for 
the sixth quickest. 

0 Drivers score one point for each 
place they make up over their grid posi- 
tion. Points arc not deducted by losing 
places. 

0 Five points are lost if your driver posts 
first retirement, four for second down to 
one point lost for the fifth retirement. 
• If your driver makes the quickest pit- 
stop (from the entry of the pitiane to the 
exit ) you gain five points. 

0 If your driver sets the fastest lap time 
in the race, you gain five points. 

# If your driver receives a slop/go 
penalty, you lose five points. 

0 If your driver starts on pole position, 
you gain five points. 

0 The Independent will name a Driver 
of the Day after each race for a 
particularly impressive performance, 
worth five points. 

0 Non-qualification for a grand prix los- 
es you two points. If a driver is on the 
FLA’s published starting grid hut fails to 
take the start, no points are lost. 




Plus prizes to be won with every grand prix 


MUff TEAM TOP PUB t JAMHSmW PRff TO: 

TbeDrwlMMoraa^viHithehivbedmfaoraftwfofrtffte IfnAnoa Tim ■■nanr Mfefc tin 
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0 Drivers removed from the results 
for any reason lose all points gained 
that weekend. Any driver not competing 
in a grand prix weekend scores no points. 
0 Chassis score and lose points in 
the same way as drivers for a top six 
finish or any surly retirement. The score 
is based on the first chassis home of that 
particular manufacturer. Likewise, only 
the first chassis retirement will count if 
they arc both among the first five to 
retire. 

0 Engine rules are the same as the 
chassis rules, without the retirement 
penalties. 


HOWTO OTTER _ 

Choose your Dream Team from the shop- 
ping list on this page. Remember, you must 
choose three drivers (the third from the 
£1 million section), one chassis and one 
engine. You must not exceed your 
budget of £40 million. 

Give your team a name and register it 
by ringing 0891 891 805. 

You will immediately be asked the entry 
question: How many races are there in this 
year’s Formula One World Champi- 
onship? 

To enter your Dream Team details you can 
use one of two methods. 

Method t uses atone phone that lets you 


key in the code numbers of your driver, 
chassis and engine choices. The comput- 
er will check that your team falls within 
budget and is eligible. 

Method 2 uses a non-tone phone and you 
give your details verbally. A budget check 
is not possible using this method. 

When you have registered your Dream 
Team, you will be asked to predict the 
number of points thisycar’s champion wfll 
notchup over the year. Incase of a tie at 
the end of the season, the nearest figure 
to the champion's points win win the top 
prize. In the eveni of a father tie, the team 
that registered first wfll win. 

Once you have registered your team you 


will be asked for your name, address and 
telephone number. Your team selections 
plus your personal details will be played 
back to you and, when you confirm that 
they are correct, you wfll be given a PIN 
number. 

This is confirmation of your entry and 
will enable you to access the score check- 
ing line. 

There is no limit on the number of teams 
an individual can enter, but only one team 
can be registered per call. 


You can check your team’s position at any 
time by calling 0891 891 806 and quo t- 
ingyour PIN number. If you want to know 
the individual driver, chassis and engine 
scores from the most recent race, can 0891 
891 807. This line will also fist the Top 50 
Formula One Dream Teams. 

Rules 

1. All telephone calls are charged at 4Sp 
per minute cheap rate, 50p per minute at 
all other times, with a typical caB to 
secure your entry lasting between five and 
seven minutes. 

2 . The deadline to be included in a par- 
ticular race is midday the Friday prior to 
that race. 

3. The judge’s decision is final, no corre- 
spondence wfll be entered .into and there 
is no cash alternative for prizes. 

'4. Employees of Newspaper Publishing 
Kc, Haymarket Publishing Ltd and all as- 
sociated companies and their families are 
ineligible. 

5. Entrants must be 18 or over and resi- 
dents of the UK or the Irish Republic. 

6. Tb be eligible for the main prize, you 
must hold a current driving licence, be no 
more than 1.95m tall and weigh no more 
than 220Ibs. 

7 . All scores will be worked out accord- 
ing to the official FIA time sheets produced 
at the meeting. The values stated for 
driveis, engines and chassis bear no rela- 
tion to real life. 

3. In the event of a tie for the Dream Tfeain 
Tbp Prize or for any of the individual race 
prizes, the team that registered first will 
win. ■ 

9 . For lost PIN numbers please call: 
0891 891 808. Fbr our Helpline call; 
01275 344183. 

1 0. The Tbp 50 lhams Une. lists the top 
50 teams from the last race; Both theTfeam 
Bastion Check Line apd-the Results &Tbp 
501fcams Line will be Updated at 2 pm on 
the Monday foflowing a race. - • 


Shopping List 


DRIVERS 

£25ni 

1 M Schumacher 
£23m 

2 J AJesi 

3 D Hill 

£20m 

4G Berger 

£lte 

5 D Coulthard 

6 E Irvine 

7 J Vllleneuve 

£13oi 

8 M Hakkinen 

9 H H Frentzen 

g U ha 

10 M Brundie 
11 R Barrichello 
12 J Herbert 


13 M Sato 

14 P Lamy 

£4n 

15 P Diniz 

16 U Katayama 

17 J Verstappen 

18 O Ranis 


CHASSIS 

£20m 

40 Benetton 

41 Wiliams 

£18oi 

42 Ferrari 
£15n 

43 McLaren 
£14m 

44 Sa Liber 

45 Jordan 
£10n 

46 Ligjer 
£6m 

47 Tyrrell 


49 Minardi 

dm i 

50 Forti* 


19 L Badoer 

53 Mercedes 


20 R Rosset 

£12fli 


21 A Montermlni 

54 Peugeot 

& 

£2n 

£ 10 m 


22 G Rsicbelia* 

55 Mugen 


23 V Sospiri* 

£80 


24 T Marques* 

56 Ford V1Q 


25 FLagorce* 

£60 


26 H Noda* 

57 temaha 


27 T Inoue* 

£4m 


£1M 

58 Hart 


28 M Blundell* 

£30 


29 J-C Bouillon* 

59 Ford Zetec V8 


30 K Brack*. 

£2m 


31 K Burt* 

32 E Colfard* ' ■ 

60 Ford ED V8 


33 N Fontana* 

1996 RACE 


34 D Franchtttf* 

SCHEDULE 


35 N Laririi* 

36 J Ma&iussen* 

Japanese GP 

October 13 


37 A-Prast* 

38 G Tarqulni* .. 

39 K Wendtinger* 



Not competing in the Japanese GP 



DREAM TEAM registration: 0891 891 805 
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\foters should be thankful for the fiscal vigilantes 

O ne of the achievements of the I “speculators” tend not to push mat- M 

Major Government has been __ _ .. — _ __ — — v _ „ ters to a until a government has p 

the doubling of Britain's na- ECONOMIC VIEW pnt itself mtowm/hiV tmuhle. There 


O ne of the achievements of the 
Major Government has been 
the doubling of Britain's na- 
tional debt Interest payments on this 
debt are the fourth biggest category 
of government spending, after social 
security, education ana health. 

The debt matters for a variety of 
reasons but not necessarily in the 
ways that many people would expect. 

For instance, the obvious worry -that 
the nation is building up a liability 

that taxpayers will eventually have to 
honour - is a red herring. Bor one 
thing, it is a government liability 
mainly to British citizens, for whom 
it is an asset in the form of holdings 
of gilt edged securities. For anoth- 
er. the level of debt is the result of 
financing past deficits and has to be 
serviced. It is unthinkable that the 
British Government should default 
so we have to grit our teeth and pay 
the taxes that pay the interest. 

A more interesting explanation of 
why the national debt matters is giv- 
en in a new book by Francis Cav- 
anaugh, a Washington consultant 
who used to work at the US Trea- 
sury*. The national debt and pro- 
posals for a balanced budget have 
been a hot topic across the Atlantic, 
where the Federal government had 
to shut down twice last winter be- 
cause Congress bad not authorised 
an increase in its debt ceiling. 

Mr Cavanaugh argues that stop- 
ping the debt from growing any fur- 
ther is a necessary step to restoring 
public confidence in government He 
writes: “Much of the public cynicism 
about government undoubtedly aris- 
es from the fact that for 26 years lead- 
ers of both political parties have 
failed to deliver on their promises to 
balance the budgeL 
“Even voters who do not worry 
much about the deficits conclude that 
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ECONOMIC VIEW 

DIANE COYLE 


politicians are liars or incompetents 
because they do not achieve what 
- they [the politicians] say should be 
achieved" 

The same point has been made re- 
cently by another American econo- 
mist, Herbert Stein. “Nothing better 
reveals the vacuum in economic 
policy than the gap between the near- 
ly universal statements of aversion 
to budget deficits and the prospect 
of exceptionally large deficits as far 
ahead as the eye can see," he wrote 
in a paper in 1994. 


deficit and debt set out in the Maas- 
tricht Treaty, and are negotiating how 
to bind themselves to these eatings 
after the start of the single currency. 

The fashion amongst politicians 
for the hair rfert raises two interesting 
questions. Why has fiscal prudence 
come into vogue? And how will they 
walk their talk, and put the prudence 
into practice? 

The answer to the first question 
lies in the power of the financial mar- 
kets, which have filled the policy vac- 
uum Mr Stein referred to. There 


uum Mr Stein referred 


policy vj 
to. The 


‘Politicians cannot have the pleasure of 
spending without the pain of taxing 9 


In other words, the national debt 
matters because its increase reflects 
the fact that governments have con- 
sistently run big budget deficits, de- 
spite telling us voters that big budget 
deficits are a bad thing . 

Despite or perhaps because of 
their performance shortfall, the 
politicians’ message has become 
more insistent. Kenneth Clarke, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, tells 
anybody who wil] listen that his aim 
is to balance the budget in the 
medium term. 

His Labour shadow, Gordon 
Brown, tries to outdo him in the 
toughness of his rhetoric. European 
governments have started to make 
heroic efforts to meet the ceilings on 


have been several episodes during 
the 1990s ofwhat it has become fash- 
ionable to describe as fiscal vigilan- 
tismby the markets: a country whose 
budget deficit has reached alarming 
proportions finds that its currency 
comes under attack from speculators. 

Calm is restored by a mix of high- 
er interest rates and emergency 
budget measures. Italy, Spain ana 
Sweden have suffered, for example. 
Many economists think the weakness 
of the dollar in the year before the 
G7 took action in April 1995 was an 
extended example of financial mar- 
kets taking fright at a government 
deficit. 

Despite the criticism implied by re- 
ferring to them as vigilantes, the 


“speculators” tend not to posh mat- 
ters to aa&S until a government has 
got itself into very big trouble. There 
have been more crises because some 
European governments have got 
themselves into potentially explosive 
fiscal problems. It would be useful, 
in fact, to get a bit more foresight 
from the markets so they would do 
their vigilante act well before crisis- 
point. Even so, they are flagging a 
useful warning of unsustainable debt 
creation and future tax increases. 
Voters ought to be. grateful rather 
than critical. 

This borne truth explains why fis- 
cal caution has entered the vocabu- 
lary of politicians. Ministers of 
finance are well aware that if they aj> 
pear to be lackadaisical about their 
budgets, they run the risk of a run 
on the currency and an increase in 
market levels of interest rates. 
Whether they are genuine converts 
to deficit reduction or just embrace 
it in order not to be martyred by the 
markets, they have to appear to be- 
lieve. 

The more difficult question to an- 
swer is how governments will achieve 
their fiscal consolidation. Yesterday’s 
Green Budget, presen ted' by invest- 
ment bank Goldman Sachs and the 
Institute for Fiscal Studies, calculated 
what a sustainable government 
deficit would be in the case of the 
UK. 

There are several passible prin- 
ciples of prudence. One is the “gold- 
en rule” that the government should 
only borrow to finance investment 
The appropriate definition of in- 
vestment is open to debate, but 
roughly speaking, the rule implies a 
shortfall between revenues and 
spending of around 1 per cent of 
GDP. 

An alternative principle, stabflifc- 


SPENDING 







mg the level of national debt, would 
allow borrowing of 25 per cent of 
GDP on plausible assumptions about 
likely growth and interest rates. The 
single currency is likely to set a per- 
manent 3 per cent ceiling on the bud- 
get deficit, which would also imply 
aiming for about 1 per cent of GDP 
on average. Mr Clarke’s balance in 
the medium term obviously implies 
a figure of zero instead. 

As the Green Budget * * points out, 
with the PSBR likely to be 3.3 per 
cent of GDP this year, there is 
some way to go. If the Government 
hits its current spending plans, how- 
ever, it calculates that borrowing 
would fall below 2 per cent of GDP 
in 1998/99 and below 1 per cent of 
GDP in 2000. 

Unfortunately there is good rea- 
son to be sceptical about the plans. 
The three big categories, social se- 
curity, health and education, are the 
motors of growth in government 


spending. Their share of the total has 
grown steadily. Dayid Walton of 
Goldman Sachs posed the question 
clearly yesterday: “The fundamen- 
tal issue is how the Governments ob- 
jective of achieving a dedining share 
of spading in GDP can be squared 
with maintaining the provision of 
thesefront-line services at a level and 
standard that the public expects or 
needs.” 

Taxpayers in the rich industrial 
countries want their government to 
continue increasing spending on 
these services, increasing the quali- 
ty of health care as medical science 
advances, for example, or making 
sure there are computers in class- 
rooms. These things have a cost. 

This also goes to the heart of Mr 
Cavanaugh's book, a moral that ap- 
plies as much to the UK as to the US: 
politicians can not have the pleasure 
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mg. Their rhetoric has to go one step 

Industrial Metals 


Hgh/Lon 
for day 


further and admit either the 
quality of public services is safe in 
their hands but taxes will have to go 
up, or that taxes can fall further but 
that rnftanR a con tinual squeeze on 
health, education and social secur- 
ity. 

Both parties give us only one side 
of the equation in the hope that a 
long-term impro vement in econo nuc 
growth will materialise to transfofpi 
the algebra for the better. It is a dis- , 
honest formula to put before the^r- 
electorate. 

* The Truth about the National 
Debt", Francis Cavanaugh, Harvard 
Business School Press. September 
1996. 

** Available from the IFS. 7 Ridg- 
mount Street, London WC1E 7AE, 
£20. The JFS runs “Be Your Own 
Chancellor " on its Internet site, 
http:lfwww.ifs.org.uk. 
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Cycling 


ROBIN NICHOLL 
reports from Lugano 


un; upriiri handicap at York yesterday are in their berths and the stalls are about to burst open before a success for Gone Savage from stall five 


Photograph: David Ashdown 


Graeme Obree again has world 
cycling back-pedalling- Alter 
Olympic and world rides and 
records hare been taken using his 
his “Superman" radngsQfcthe 
Union Qdiste Imeroatiaualeare 
banning ihe extended handkbais 
he designed to suit the style. 

A new ruling will Bruit the ex- 
tensions to 15cm, which is half 
the length of the hars Obree 
used to regain the world 4,000 
metres pursuit title last year. 

“Wc want riders to win be- 
cause they are the best, rather 
than because they have the 
best equipment." the UCI prefr- 
ident. Hein Verbruggen, said 

‘As far as I am concerned they 


4 Champion 


aim as Cecil 


hits century 


Henry Cecil, fighting out the 
Flat trainers' championship 
with Saeed bin Suroor, notched 
his century of winners with a 
double at Nottingham yester- 
day, helping champion-jockey 
elect, Pat Eddery, to a treble in 
the process. 

After a satisfactory gallop, 
Bosra Sham, the 1,000 Guineas 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Verzen 
(York 3 jDQ) 

NB: Princess lopaz 
(York 4 j00) 


winner, will be on Cecil’s side 
in the race that may well decide 
the destination of the title, the 
Champion Stakes at Newmar- 
ket on Saturday week. 

■ Martin Pipe's ex-stable jock- 
ey, David Bridgwater, has signed 
a cratrad to ride the horses of 
the trainer's former own- 
05, 'Dairen Mercer, including 
Banjo and Escartefigue. 


RESULTS 


YORK 

SLMh 1. AMYAS tM Ufa) 7-2 fev: 2. Styta 
Doocar 14-1; 3. Biota* Manor 7-3. 12 ran. 
Z %. |B tfla. Umbourt). Rota £3.70: CV60. 
rasa £2.50. DF: £37.50. CSF: £47.74. Trf- 
case £304.06. Trio; £18750. 

230: 1 . PUCE fO lkUr« 9-4 a. Slap Malt 
134 tar. 3. Stoat* 10-1 11 ran. 2. nfc. 0. 
Cumant. Nawmartcat). Tote ESM £1-60. 
£1.1 0. £2.30. DF: £440l CSft £12.67. Tries 

3.00: 1 . BONE SAVAGE (J Stack) 15-2; 
Z Staffed 12-1- 3L Sqrtm canto 14-1; 4. 
UtewySoctety 14-1. 23 ran. 7-1 tw Sad- 
dlehome. I’A. Vh. W MusBon. Nwmariret). 
Tote £650; £1.50, £2.70. £450, £350. 
DP.£435a CSF: £9650, TrtCHC fXlSaTS. 
Tries £55550. 

350: &. PAS1BOMK {G Duffiekfl 5-1; 2. 
0b«te 8-1; 3. Ttaw For AcdtM 20-1; 4. 
MrariM 20-1. 20 ran. 3-1 tm Font's Qmw- 
nor ( 601 ). *, i*. (Sir Mat* Prescott Naw- 
marteO.TotefaaO; £150. £250.1*50; 
£Zia DF: £295a CSft £4658. TrfczsC 
£683.30. THo: £6965 0. 

450: 1. CVBSnTBCHNOLOGY (M HfcJ 7- 
1 ;Z WHYta Dinca 7-l;Z ftmrMihlca 
54f#r. 14 im. 'A.3%. (BHBs, LHrtxun). 
Tote £1250; £250. £150. £110. OF: 
£26.40. CSF: £5666. TDK £2150. 

450e X. WDLFMOUWIM (R Htfm) 7- 
4 faw Z Mo—tei 2-1; s. kafloa Bn* 
4-1 . 8 ran. 2 Vi. l'A. (R H anno n . East Erar- 


Tote £2.70; £150, £150, £1.40. 
OF: £250. CSF: £558. 


,^00c JL KWLA SUNMSE (J Fortune) 14- 
1<H MTS PM 2- 1 tK a. April Tin B(Mli 
7-T 10 ran. 'A, hd. (C SnWt VMwn). 
Ate £21.40; £250. £150, £2.101 5ft 

■63.0aCSft£«ZfflL7Hgwr£2t3m.Trti): 


£119.90. 

Jackpot: Not non (pool of £1538432 1 
red forwrati re Tore today). 

Ptaoapoe £43.60 Qnwto ofc £14,40 
Ptaon fc £7958. PtaonEc £344.1. 


NQYHNGHAM 

2J0rZTWECW1M. (Dow McKamn) 


£2.10 Dft £3150. CSft £7851. Trio: 
£16950. NRsCadte Bote, DwrtFodkla. 
Heavenly Dancer. Rytes Oancar. 

24feLFA9CSMnNGM«lMf0to Fri- 
day) 10-11 tar. 2. Baum Nfe 20-1: 3. Start* 
12-3. 13 ran. 1%, 3. (H CoO. N aw m artwO. 
T tote £150; £1.20 £450. £350 OF: 
£99.40 CSF: £2601. Tna £18250. 

350; 1 . CASTAN (Pat Eddeiy) 6 - 1 : 2 . 
Classy Chtof 33-1 3. Waft 10-1; 4. Mo- 
rocco 13-Z 17 an. 11-2 fav Mustn't 


GnmUe. i*. a«4A 

£I71$afflft £38938. T^S:' §90686 

ft on £650. DR £103.70 CSR £90-13- 
Tncasc rSifi Tl Trto: £14450 NHs AIM- 

DnlnBIm 


0 RbM) 11 - 

«; Z Scwpnttn 5-2: 3. Qua Wiirtifc gS-* 
Em. 10 ran. 4, 1 (P OupMtanLl 
ton). Tote £3.10: f 3 -lD.Ti. 4 Q. £150 OR 
£650. CSF: £956 Tha £250. 

MbeTiuSSHieBlrtiWB 5-Ll» 
to*7-l; X Star** 7-1; 4. Cfata 10- 
M| ran. 2-1 ter MBS Plttnv 1%. nh. <M 
limn/NeMnaria k). T bte £750; £X40. 
ESS. £250, £250. DF: £3150 CSF. 
£44.79. Tilt** 06666** 

taring a Stewarts’ hqulg, ftw Ww 
'fourth, ftrafieen tospuafflWrartpiBeatf tat- 
bug; i.TORRa* 0 tJNOS(F« Eddeiy) 5- 
™ far. Z RUM A Pitocsi 3- 1; i Dw K 
3-1 3008.4, 1. (H Cue*. NmmataO- T«te 
ri wn- ft agft in , Pan, nftQJfl. CSR 
£5.70. Tnw £350.MBr*stmwdt’l’N**y. 
aupieengsnmBHgmtona. 

Qmdpot : £3250. Ptaoapoe £10350. 
I&C»Sk.E 9B.44. fS Sfc£4955. 

' TOWCESIER ; 

Z50: L DO BE WAH£ (B fMon) 16-1; 
ZTtarisn Wte45ter; 6SrfUsSML4 W - 
9 . r*. (J FfflEft-Heyesj. tote £1 6 30. DF. 
£10.60. CSF: £264Z 
ZSOLYOUMB RADICAL (RSuppW 4- 

6 far; ZToraal 13*8; 3. RaftiiBB Sc^lf- 

1 S ran. IVv 4. U URpnU 0 ** “- 50: 
£100, £350. DF; £1.10 CSR £258. 

120:1 MU. CT77C RMS 

fttar; Z Mrattrt O*#** wratt- fa;| 
irate Ta* 33-1 4 » 0 ^tM»£HsfaeL 
Tote £180 DF: £L30^CSF;£258. 

350 1 showbomo n>&mrt9-2 1 
fta^nuOn Roomo M: 3. VMM 11^§ 
SS«te». f*. (M« MtoW-Tote &30; 
£180 £160 OF: £8 . 10 CSF: £1457. 

430e 1 JM VAinmWE (W MST WCn) 2- 
1 E« 2 . Ifalite Tlite 3. lUT* OSteJJ 

14-1 7 ran. 4L 15.^ 020 
£2.10. £2^40 DR B 50. CSF: £ F53 
450 IHVtTBlS CHANCE (4 

- ‘ - — \ 9mm 100-30; 3. 


6 ran. aoniip 

£130 £150 OF: 


Pardubicka marked for export with Stamp 


are not putting riders' interests 
first," Obree said. “If lam gping 


For those who fee) that the 
Grand National lost mneh of its 
character when they filled in 
Becher’s Brook, there is only 
.one place to be this Sunday. For 
10 minutes or so at Pardubice 
racecourse in the Grech Re- 
public, horses and riders will 
contest the most gruelling 
steeplechase in the world, the 
'SfeDca Pardubicka, across banks, 
ploughed fields, deep water- 
filled ditches and, of course, the 
notorious Tfods, an enormous 
open ditch. The pairing which 
emerges victorious could fairly 
claim to be, if cot the best on . 
the planet, then certainly the 
most courageous, and for the 
second year running they are 
likely to be British. 


It's A Snip, the winner 12 
months ago when ridden by 
Charlie Mann, his trainer, will 
line up once again on Sunday, 
this time with Richard Dun- 
woody in the saddle. Even Dun- 
woody, though, admits that the 
hose to beat wiD be Irish Samp, 
who is trained in Middleham oy 
Ferdy Murphy and will be rid- 
den by Norman Williamson. 

Until recently, British inter- 
est in the Pardubicka was large- 
ly limited to occasional forays by 
cavalier amateurs riding their 
ownpaim^o-pointeis. Such was 
the unforgiving -some might say 
sadistic - nature of the course 
that serious trainers would not 
conceive of exposing their hors- 
es to such risk. As at Ain tree. 


Greg Wood on Britain's challenge for 
one of the world's most gruelling races 


thatthp. high fataBfyrate, among 
both riders and horses, could not 
be sustained. Alterations to the 
course have ensured that, while 
it remains formidable, the Far- 
dubicka no longer asks questions 
of its competitors which most 
cannot hope to answer. 

As a result, and again this 
mirrors the Liverpool experi- 
ence, better horses are now be- 
ing tempted by the race’s 
£44.000 total purse, of which 
more than £22,000 will be 
earned by the winner. Irish 
Stamp may wefl be the most tal- 


ented chaser to Hue up for any 
of the 106 renewals of the Par- 
dubicka, and if he adapts to the 
track’s unique demands, he will 
be very difficult to beat. 

“He’s the ideal type for the 
race," Murphy said yesterday. 
“He’s very adaptable and he 
stays all day. He was second in 
the Belgian National at \*fer- 
egem. which is asimilar type of 
course, and when Richard 
[Dunwoody] saw how well he 
ran there, he said we'd be the 
ones to beat on Sunday. He did 
some great work before be left 
and we also schooled him across 


a three-day-event course at 
Catteiick. My son Paul travelled 
out with him and he's really 
pleased with how well he is." 

Any local punters with access 
to a British form book wiD be 
in little doubt about where to 
place their bets. On official 
handicap ratings, Irish Stamp is 
251b superior to It’s A Snip, who 
must take him on at level 
weights on Sunday. As Murphy 
put it, “with a bit of luck, he 
should nearly draw". It s also 
fortunate that Irish Stamp is not 
a natural front-runner, since the 
field must pick its way hack and 
forth as it crosses a total of 55 
obstacles, and even a rider of 
Williamson's ability could eas- 
ily take a wrong turn. 


As for the most famous ob- 
stacle. Murphy believes that 
most of the runners who come 
to grief at the 'Euris, which is 


jumped only once, early in the 
race, do so because then riders 


race, do so because then nders 
are »oo keen to clear it. “I've 
talked to Richard Pitman, who 
has been out there, and he says 
they gallop at the Tutis at 100 
miles an hour," the trainer said. 
“You want to ride it like a nor- 
mal fence and allow your horse 
to pick up and really jump." 

It sounds simple enough, but 
in practice it may be rather less 
so. “The owner likes the craic, 
so why not have a go?" Murphy 
said. We can only hope that the 
question will remain rhetorical 
on Monday morning 


to gel hassled what is the point 
in racing" He has already hint- 
ed that he might retire to con- 
centrate on marketing adjustable 
versions of his handlebars. 

Obree devised the style which 
has the arms outstretched 
ahead of the rider, and, in his 
case, his hands level with the 
front of his wheel. Chris Board- 
man used it to take l he world 
4,000 metres title and then the 
world hour record. 

Ibday Obree is chasing his sec- 
ond world title of the year against 


a strong local challenge from 
Alex Zallc and Tony Rominger. 


HYPERION 

2XM Bolero Boy 330 Quiet Arch 

Z30 MULTICOLOURED (nap) 4d00 Love Has NoPrtde 

3jOO Verzen (nti) 430 Vote Premiere 

GOING: Good. 8TAIUfcCt.8f& 7f- «mda aide; mmfader- inside, 

DRAW ADVANTAGE None. 

■ Left-band, l^ahsped come. Ffar and Ural for tbe powerful nlfcfte. 

■ Course ia Un S of city on A103&Yctfc*adofl lm. ADHSSON: Cotter Stand £18 
(1635 jcrasite Si I}; IknassOc CIO; S0«cr Stag £S (OAft £250k Coorae &Ddbonre 

(GAPb fcl .50}. Under- IB* aadown*. CAR TAIX: £2, ramdnfer free. 


FORM CUBE 

EMtKfOcanmantajnJrtnGosclen'sgDodRn.ShelBascopeysortsuretDbenionef- 
feett* now that aha has a couple of luns MM her. Ennched me m need of the e*p«i- 
tna when aevemft tot 111 on her Newtmy debut In Aprt. Out o awd ad stnwgy for much 
of the U tutongs end then ran Wrt to Cor& Man n e 10-IUrton* Sandmn maiden, agam 
sheplrg k K sure to do better faflme. MaMcotourad shaped wel on his Mndsor debut 
and staid pay to talaw. Pap Tafc E Lypfiard out of Cnestira Oahs <*tnner Pepium and 
las t&ptayed iseAJ tour In martens, frsstag second wer nke fcrtortfg at Redcar and 
men thfaj to Tnpta leap over ID furiongs at Ripen. He can make the tana again. Itntctov 
tea iaefaMqal*ig son of Soviet Star and dm so soma flood bkxxlines on iftedan'ssde. 
He tooted 0 aen whan a 12-lan0h sfaiUuo Naaaq In a Haydock maiden 33 <tqs E 0 > bur 
wO do art to iraeree the torn urfth the Hsgdocfc second. Grand Sptonctour. SuM showed 
pronto on her debut at LittglekJ and te mtherto watch. Srtactefc ENRICHED 


GREEN HOWARDS CUP (NURSERY HANDICAP) (CLASS Q 
£8000 added ZYO lm Penalty value £6£92 


1 1D4402 HETCMBt PU (HRH Pm* F bM S aten) P Q* 9 7 TfatoS 

2 514 SMlHZU(9a){9ieifaUdBniT«a JGoedn93 JLDsBorfU 

3 514 W BOaBASOQUE (SQQl NSBiS BHfa92 HMBs2 

4 0653 M*flEIOTGOT{2U(WJ<tolttCB«HBl SDojteS 

5 151363 NOKItCRN SUN (14) (Tory Miray) TUSs 90 IIWd 6 

6 366110 GBBML-SRARpQ(aQ(5»dSuhal)USauiB813 X Daisy 5 V 

7 063333 MMSWmi|fanteNlfaftoumlDMata 88 RMfel4 

B 66102 LOVE HAS NO PSSE £JSIQ (14) (MB L Reg4 R Kfenncn 6 7 DwONefll 

9 623001 MrattL08NBBCP7)Wiato'Bg^RannaaipUdlJBBny8 7__SCatelS 

10 532323 SAHD8AGG8M6AlipomMsCIMu)AMWEa9ety85 IConaBlS 

U 2203 FHNCSS70Nlzm9qtoBnCRMlCQev83 IfatoT 

12 0236 HIIKaLDANCBt (209 (The Hull uxlge ftrtnenta J WWBDS81 JFEgalB 


■ 1BAMNGTBAINSB8 WrrH*UNNES& H CecD— jM-wimietsftwn U2nainen_ 
give* (success ratio of 255K and a toss to a £i level stake of £1153: JDrtdop — 19 
wtoner^ 99 nraa, 185* 1 -S2i!5&; t Cok — I 8 srirmera, 08 name**, 18^*,-S16B4; 
& Hnumm — 17 wfanen, 1 78 ruraun, B54fa. -£7056 

■ LEADING JOCKBTB: Pat Bddeiy — 44 w&mera, 228 rides, 195%, -SfUW; L Det- 
cort — 42 wtaen, 1B2 dto,2l5H, +£3658; W Ckmra— WwhUMa.226 Hdes, 1656, 
-63 8.60; WESwtalmn i — 21 wtnnets, 167 rides, 13.4», +60.13. 
NUNXKBEI>nB9miS;MoHsl*VFkaai(e(350;toBKQ;GviBrt1efiBB-(45Afln«0- 
WINNERS IN THE LAST fflTBN DATS: EQd>boTH (3.00) won at Nemndcet on Frefay. 
L0NGJHSI6NCS EDNNElftVolew la Tte Skj(450)l» been sent 288 mBesbyANe» 
combe from HmUshtw, Devon. 


ponnl EOlffTY FINANCIAL COLLECTIONS STAKES (CLASS Q 
£8)000 added 2YD 7f Penalty Value ££MJID 

1 US 60EM(MaiON{«qm(toEHVe8fa)ianaal95 L Dettori 3 

2 0031 8BOUJW{19fflaratfctilfanorSU)RHrtrMBO Rlfagw5 

3 143402 BOtBtO BCff [13) (StetiRackg M WBtofaSD MEiteyl 

4 802332 RX>TB«nUM(67)C\Slfl)RHDfartte>811 FfatoWB 

5 15 »WBW(4a[Hmite»FMWSBCraflPCcto89 TQrtra2 

6 SOEBXIMCfanr«JHB8WOo83. MEM4 

-Odectond- 

BBIM8!74 Bolsn Boy, H Cheat Ovtom, SlICqWr, tatBaUtoRi M Bsqtoa, 2 MSoM( 
1998: no CMMponriRt «a 

FOAM GDDE 

GREAT ovation g ated a taut wm to a ttm-uw Yamwuth marten and lokmed i® 
vtih a decent perfoimaiiea at HanpBn whan Daadng Musical Dm* a langh wtth tie ftird. 
Tbmw. MlRi to tonghs. Mutieal Dancer onfrr fast «mak an second to (kapaaliot in 
a Ltetad race at Nwmartcat, so Great Oreuor'sSandown perfonnBnce rtna (te^s after Kemp- 
ton when a 144tngh stem of sewn n Sraua Act • mewfleabte. That toon Is too lad id be 
trueBnd end « te wonh rtehng that ho on bounce tech here. BotoroBoywonafee-Ar- 
long marten at Nawcasria in May Dtthas since run botar In defeat notatfy rtmn a tongth 
and a quarter second a Btoes Queen in an p«/r manor whan drawn toe. saiurtcnjp may 
be hte bast nip but ha haa bean triad at a rnfle and w a fair fbuth gmt fate seven fuloitss 
to fae RugBt nuseiy won by Pension Raid. Basyntote seems a bit tatow wm te lequred, 
but he may ba wnpRMtog. Judsad on a meant Chesser win over Calypso Grant end BaDy Souza. 
Flint TtniiaHiiii finn hr nn In flnnrt frirm tm nmnit nf tm nmn mrn mrorniiji nnd tinil i rtttf 
inli iimii hi ilia »S ||i s itoi aiit s r mlrnnr.iriiin nmisiurnir In nrtnnn niiisjlniiTtlniB 
wtefa M a j i fa lrirai t6i a i»i 4i t t x rat6oodi»icod(Grora)7frraa)aftp-oWrgato+iwierAs- 
CQCmakton tom Stepless. Selection: GREW (NATION 


rono! ALLS) DUNBAR RATH) HANDICAP (CLASS B) £3*750 added 
I.T’ ? / V I 7f Penalty Value £8,053 

1 543011 snROFZX2M.8BA)(M}m(lteiaNMMoumlMaanB497 ACMcl 

2 2-03303 IBTZBt P4) (Dl CSseed Usnera> D Loder 4 9 5 DRHeCto? 

3 10-5430 CHBIULKET (USA) (12) SXMJBntafU Johnston 6 95 Itoi 

4 DOOMS NORM ARSMM. (UUjm »«BB Forms Bpira* M Chernon 481 L__RH^m 3 

5 420001 HGIB0m(q(n(tt(fedieBRHng0ascB(fespl99QPFaigaB7896ol).WIty»4 

S 042D1D PIMOUm(a)n(nMlrasi<lmOPHna487 filMZ 

7 2-51410 AB8BMMICm(qflWH|irtrtJQKdBi385 L Dotted 6 

-7dsetand- 

BHirae Mfara or not, M. Vma, M Aram toa, M. Coteta to. fagton, M tote 
faraati, 10-1 rate Iraa 

299K HI Nod 5 9 0 L GtarncK 4.1 (M Canady 6 on 

FORM 8 UDE 

The uitnjstwortty wanna Araaoal te more Bdytpnm (toad than ac&aqy win (he did land 
a minor amt at Wtewitit m ApriQ, wMa VeoM has abtibr but la anothar who falte to Instl 
confidence rtth his atriomnl need caniaeB. Ha won a ter-iwrar eased stees at Tannouth 
to July by tix lenghs and ran a One thbd to Centre State In listed company » Hampton last 
tlma. but iha atotion goes to ABUEON JANE, atoo is bourt to be poputar with John Gos- 
dsn and Rarfoa DeOdri to gMt haart. tafeon Jane fflned her wtos to Aprfl and May, the 
second one a decent Sandown handicap, and to came back tom a foia’-monfa absence 
d tw 10th or 18 to Fatafafa to a flies' hancficap (Usted) over the Ascot ntie. Her 10th ol 
15 harly trtte the rtioia stray because she nas Just begnntog to Improve when farced to 
check over ho fixings out HVfaora tooted to Dp-Bp shape whenrtnrapg a oiad states 
a NeMRarka (a 25-1 toO ste days agp and a smefi penalty nardj nfies him out alfaoudt 
Mno lan had ftw and a half tengts in hand of him in a Haydock hemficap the Sma be- 
tera. Star or Zba! looks vutaeraUe at the togas but he to coming aft wins at Goodwood 
and Epsom aid the defeat of Nagragrag at Epsom was prabeworttv gren that T«v Cterk 
may tarn bean hampered by a *top*ng sataa. OatastW Kay tea stone baser off far the 
■t and a grata tenets by fatal Star Of ZHmi beat him at Goodwood test month and fate 
tntfiqpe can make his presence Ml SafacUoo: AERLEON JANE 


Ifafaa3 

— 1 Dettori 11 

HMs 2 

BDoyteS 

I ted 6 

X Darby 5 V 

R Us 14 

-DraeONeNl 


Alex ZaUc and Tony Rominger. 

Britain's best display on the 
opening day of the world road 
championships was a good sign 
for Boaidman. Paul Manning 
who partnered the world cham- 
pion to a recent victory, finished 
10th in the Under-23 time tri- 
al, 2min 39sec off the winning 
pace of Italy's Luca Sironi. 

Yvonne McGregor was 16th 
in the women's 26.4km time tri- 
al, 2:45 slower than the French 
winner, Jcannie Longa, who, at 
38, look her lllh world gold 
Results, Digest page 31 


13 405 HHMWr ROBBER C>4)(JC&TMh)JEiKace 81 Hartal Dwyer (5) 17 

14 226461 SlUGUEi (15) (Mi£ R Us) R Wtasns 7 11 DM^d[3)8 

15 034631 BO l SVPBMCaSC19)0raVtenrtMW£a»ty7U) Lttoow*4B 

16 0555 AI»IONIHU(&toPnriWfaRSuOMM71D R(Msr(7)12 

17 45046 FUMDIG DEWN (56) (Ore D Citert] T Easesty 7 10 B Q antaeSlO 

_ JJ I tidj ■> 

Mnknun 7a ZOb. Tna hamfiap velffK Fk&ngDaon 7a lte. 

EUtt 3-1 SNraaai. 6-1 BstEfaer, 8-1 SaKtea ge a ds ^fa, Northein 5«i, 10-1 Hr B onteitlpw , 
Pitocess Topaz, 12-1 otim 

MBS Wbet-AAtasra 2 9 3 L Deuoo 132 IR Hotnshead) 11 ran 
FORM CUBE 

The 9« 7tt> im0« be enct^t to persuada the temperamental Hetctaar to down tools, bui 
tttts b tough nurseiy in which SANDBAG6EDAGA1N does, at least, seem assured ct the 
strong gBfiop diet he needs. He is capable of goad term given a strong* run race and he 
taimd the teal cowmen s in a mBe ninety at Doncaster two outing back when a tength 
second of 17 mAIAriBr.wtth Princess Topasaone-pace d t hl nl to CaneraTs Star agnh. 
He went off 5-4 favourite In an Agr nusew last tme, but was on|y faUd to Focbs Tad (KorgO 
Dancer s«h) after a less tesWeffiflop. Loup Dm No Pride stays fae trip, but has had the 
pace to mn over » firton^ at Britfiun. He can go wefi along with Shteaai (tried n Ust- 
ed company), fadHfcrant Bay and Norlharti Son. Selection: SAND6AGGEDASAIN 


Second false 


start fears 


for regatta 

1 

Sailing 

i 


STUART ALEXANDER 
reports from Barcelona 


5f\] BODDMGTONS MADEN STAKES (CLASS D) £8JD0D added 
2fJ 3YD lm 2f 85yd* Penalty Value £ 6 £liS 

PO NWCZA PEAK (GBMin Antra S»6Cran6JCBflMaJCral90 XDtoyS 

22 ■ 1to t lHIWH »|4U(WM W DO Ates rtSte»g«rtMStaraao — iMdl 
5323 !9l3IU(taA)N9(RittdiiBUHCM90 AtEteyS 


4 0 SACRB)U)C8(USA)(2B)(iMtaQswndbritt08HaMWd9 0 ACtak2 

5 - 6 BWa»pSft«WhasDhi®RChetan9a RttflteT 

6 03 MMG»(ZtofSta«>MBlwn«6JGortSn89 LtMtelta 

7 4B2 SRAM) SHBOOIIB (3^01*8 H N tMawnMJfa H dsbi 8 0 KMsaS 

8 - o (juesiraasiMtcitoiAEOppwtanrtswaass rants 

9 6' SUHF(U$faamdanMMHnniDMGri(y89 — Btt4 

10 ' Tto(USA)gtahMtoiwwteJ6ortm89 - I Canal ID 

-lb dsdared- 

BETTHfa M Pra Ttik, 5-2 tMUootoind, 3-1 Eateed, 8-1 farati Sptendnx; 14-1 Ttari, Srtnt, 
IB-loAea 

-1988: UoaMber 3 9 0 L Dettori eras 0 GosOart 8 ran 


|0 On] SASHA IYDNS BIRTHDAY CLAIMING STAKES (CLASS D) 
l^Slj£8jD00 added lm2f 85yds Penalty Value £6)316 

1 605100 HAZARD A GUESS (50) (D) (CcrBl&O Ud) DNdKfa69 4 Hex taunt* 3 

2 220-110 NCmSBN FAN (2^ (Speetai Gnpl N tatter 492 XDrtqrB 

3 040040 CZARNA{23)EMsSesnllCtfins)CBton5Bll BDoyfaE 

4 0-22546 7BiniSrSK{10q(ISKarai9andMaJHaBUWn48U M»s9 

5 000350 lB ; 11EUJCnr(USA)(4Q) 0<B( BrtyDitiuylMEsSIhl 786 fitaUn Dwyer (5) 7 

6 466006 NDB878AnB(3q(DBnEmolnosa10onEndcohaa7Bfi naUnHarll 

7 350453 flKTAHraa)(RUCyra)CCta38e acertsrs 

8 544056 S4IW|tlSA)ra(RARanfa)SGcln^38G X Mon IB 

9 420030 TBnBMrnEBCStoS0rtRHenm38 6 Dss0rW4 

10 000000 BROIMES PROWS (17) (BltaM4na$fflent[te)M Britain 3Sl___GItertMf 2 V 

11 005000 BEAUKaFaOBrmtDrakCroraNPMBM381 1 fete ID 

BETTVKC 5-2 Hsard A Gum, 7-2 Tra Prat Sb, 6-1 Czsraa, B-l Northera Fie, 7-1 feta Ate, 8- 
1 UH Ibe traiqr, tWataxm 

ms.-Mttxae 109 7KCbrty 30-11 (AteMftteyJ 12 on 
FORM GUDE 

Ten fitoonfl (piue 85 yetta) may not be the the rteel dstance fiy cranw. Who has a big 
chance H he does say. He -an wen in better company * Nwraw and Nenrixay in the 
spring ahhoupi those mns) era over seven fttoonp OMheteabouB. If Czama teas to gn 
homo, KwG not matosr fan HAZARD A GUESS must concede 7to to him. Now a sta-yew- 
old. Hazard A Guess holds I* term well and n» prabauy even Improved rtto each year. 
The race m which ha w nteti hero laa ome was run at a false pace but he Is uni stated 
by fate top and wan handeeps Jt Konptnn n Apnl and Newcastle in Ai«tg LeVIba lucky 
po9ste(ytaSed to st^ the eaten lad 12 furtanff at Rlpon last time 6U he has &toed aa his 
tan wins on an eaw surface and i drop more ran would mete a big dHtoenca to han. Sonlm 
(w John Dunlop) is dMIcutt to avsess a present. Selection: HAZARD A GUESS 


MOftl BADGER HLL APPRENTICE HANDICAP (CLASS E} £8^)00 
Ll^lJ added lm 4f Penalty VWue £7fl96 

1 040000 DREAMS END (3$ (D) (TGftlxj PSouen 6100 R Cody-Sooteher (7) 3 

2 032232 WBAP8BEEm(Bft(BW^te)Mlanpln4 91D RHfleaRB 

3 2203-30 KUDU (22) n Or Tettor %tesi W Bsey 599 PFesseylB 

4 553214 TBUIV (54) g)) (HN4 ftto Fklti Stolen) P Ccfe 3 9 6 Dw4dOM(7)2 

5 622351 MMOOUR (8) 08 toaekQDaam)PMDrieD 395(5to) DGrfBtalS 

6 38-6856 WWMUMespS) (toy CWmai DBtel Ufl) DMotet 7 94 CMmuH 

7 111210- OAH5HAH [393 ICiaraanG BeqflUTonptare 4 92 GlH 9 s (^22 

8 33-6604 IUWSHAMOVfcita|«)DenHSmei392 ADriy20 

9 001206 8flGOFWS10Npi)IPDSBrt)M8Mltarty4 91 8tie6 

10 510504 MADHUIXNr(]9)(D)IKiechoAs) ASsee&f 7813 J) tartly p) 12 

11 0-32050 MASrat HYDE (USA) (19) (D) ID Cabfhan) WStey78 12 -J) S weeney (to * V 

12 IfilSU «SnLHBfS)to)(51ai**Wlktf4812l5ei) lYMteoeRlS 

13 101121 gum FORUM (19) (E| [Arty JSmflhil. Manege Hto 5 810 JfarttaDqera 

14 015050 aA6ESDANCB(29MnCtoHote^ATiinel381D C Webb 017 

15 206015 DOUBIEECHO (9) (Q (fe Ota Mm ire) J Bethel 889 .0 Ftaewr (3) 13 

16 46&«0 KASS(IAVISn(31)([Q(KHodtorai)MVYEaaat)y689 OParidalBB 

17 000401 B.BAI9MOOR (22) (Tfie Spooeti Haul W Jm«s 3 8 8 P Roberts 14 B 

18 060003 ASHOVBl (S) (DinkrnfvCv) TDBanon 66 7 JDeerts(5)U 

19 560020 »CXnEBMMymto)mMsSaeiMartrtPBwnra78 7 IBcrtcy(7)7 

20 413320 VOKESHTIE8nf(20)(D)DAFCam)ANawisnoeS86 RRtecb(S)S 

21 615315 GOLD DES8C p® (Q Pft PfcilhgsB Lix^ tengj M &BBn 6 8 6 I Forte (7) 10 

22 000210 DAUN9H (20) to) (Ite ta Brow) W Uraon 3 7 ID UBrtdl 

-22dadered- 

BHITIBS-IV uIj ft w rfara. 204 WSta ta n lllh t u l k te wi l. n^r m B P atoe, Ain eJ iSS . 

U-letefs 

199S tynl 4 9 3 A Ds* 5-1 IS Mtete 21 on 

FORM GUIDE ! 

Kate won et THrak Iasi September raid trade a belated reappe a rance n the camespond- 
eig race, ruining wefl «> to thkd of 10 id Far Ahead. She was bate that torn when eighth 
of 14 at Beverley bn tana and the ora who tales the eye is Merfti Dwyer's mount CLOW 
FORUM, an Improved mare this ywar. She nas won far of her ax starts this term and the 
WMvemompcon win tom Ml On last Ume reads well m new of that rwal'a tataaojent com- 
fbrtable ell-weather success. Aahonr ran pbced n fas race last year and b back to term, 
judged on Monday’s Pontefract ihW to Howqta Rwarina race he won wo yean agp. Droarae 
EM wotad not be the esaest rose s catch right these days, but he can go weO n this 
com p any along with In-term runnen toe Kitstel Breeze and B Bantewlnr. 

Selection: GLOW FORUM 


A regatta that has already strag- 
gled to get off the mark was 
dealt another massive blow last 
night as the international jury 
at the Glenfiddich Gold Cup in 
Barcelona considered throwing 
out the only race so far com- 


pleted by the 47 Merges 24s 
from 10 countries. 


from 10 countries. 

There had been no raring on 

the (Stynqifcport refused to ar- 
rive and the competitor* were in 
no mood to be disciplined a( the 
start yesterday. So, after two at- 
tempts which had to be aban- 
doned for a genera 1 ^* 011 , the 
race officer raised a warning 
black flag promising immediate 
tiisquaJificaticmforawmisTcanL 

First to the top mark was the 
Tornado sailor Rob White, who 
had to sail with a crew of three 
rather than four since they took 
306 of ibe maximum 345.5 kflcis 
and could not find a fourth crew- 
man weighing less than 40kg. But 

making thebest of the conditions 
was an American. Dave Chapin. 
Florida-based but racing a 
Melges out of Annapolis. 

Second was the local man 
Luis-Martinez Doresie, with 
the now 60-year-old Olympic sil- 
ver medallist Keith Musto car- 
rying British colours into third. 
But the rules- conscious British 
then pointed out that several 


. . - HYPERION 

2JjO Kesonta 140 Southerly Gale 3JD tn- 
drepura 340 Lake Of Loughrea 4JO Cotn- 
tosser 4.40 CoiebarD 


■ EJgttUairt, gstkaptagoouw. Bun-ta uTgOfepd. 

■ Ooow ta NE of town on BSD8L Ttanpfccornbe station (no- 

vlccteomlxartQft,W«crioo) 4 bl ADMSSHWfcMemheniSlZeO 

(Jcral«to17 to 22 jeers, StLSO); Tkonnlte SB; Coarse (eml Mffl 
to «me) £4. [IMte-Mta dree all endosures). CAKFASK: fne. 


fo i n 1 SOUTH-WEST RACING CLUB NOVICE 
l' J - W l HCAP HURDLE (CLASS E) £3£00 2m 

1 111 MDMI'DRA (U) M Hpe 4 11 13 Cited* 

2 P30008- sa»(U0)RHrttos4il4 TDamaben 

3 4-S22 CHN«riMBIN|3toR(ra*to5111 PHoHf 

4 6F054R- ■OANCanMpafeN'nnnsHfilOO ICtety 

5 OPOOO 1S8S BM (12) A Braow 7 10 0 MrRthsntaw(7) 

73)fai*n9sil0lL 

Kiita 4^ tateta. n i i te ^ Tk te i .sastep, lactate qtww. 

SMIMlte 


HYPERION 

220 Kiig Of Babylon 250 Holy Wanderer 3£0 
TaBywagger L50 Blue Raven 4J20 Sigma Run 
4J50 Mtne^s An Ace 5^20 Andsome Boy 


WINNERS. IN LAST 836TEN DATS: Oehlpg (4.10) won to 

TWHtton on Thnrtey- 

10NWHSTAIICBlXSOOBfcTeBteIh«to»(4.lfl)tel»«n«» 
1 33 mflo* tg Brian Pwc fretn UmpriMJ. Scrrer- 


fQ AK \ POT BLACK HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS D) 
£BJOOO added 2 m 5f 

1 51613-F UKEOFUNHnEAAKtarieOUlO— COTtajrt 

2 - 1523-1F marBDWANW(U)PBfaFNcb0fe6U4J4PMcGqr 

3 QP2U BUOFA10UCH(U)to)RFntlD109 IHM 

4 536P53 GMBH (7) B Semen U 100 NTRlborotan(7) 

-4decteri- 

Itaten artrn: lOtt. Tlur tantep tate (tebU) fat 5b 
KlTO B&41 tal rt tDlitl>a era.7-4GI0fAnBril.Mlte0f t i»»i S », 


GOING: Finn. 

■ Fbghtrhand cwro. phu* come tasahaip bfnds. 

■ Rmccaw le NWof io»n off MB. Ludte Kattaa (HcreAxtf 
- Shrewsbury Une) 2m. ADMISSION: Club £14 (accompanied 
mdar-I6s free); TsOersalbSH; Course ifi. GAB PASS: Free. 


BUNIHIH) FIRST TXK8: Dm Da Carina 1120), Little Eta- 
tor (630, vbored). 

WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DATS: Bine Bares (160) won to 
Ttamton on Tlntsikp. 

tONG-DBEANCE RUNNERS: TaQrwaagjtof&20)bai been eeni 
1 63 aBabrQM Moore tea Mdfflrfauv North Tottahlre. 


rjrsrTl HADERLEIGHBltARES MADEN HURDLE 

(CLASS E) £3^)00 added 2m Bf . 

1 Q245 «UmStMljANE(BQPIfidBfa6U.O OBraM(7) 

2 231E KHANW (U) ri G M Tuner 6 11 D — RDteOOriy 

3 2-PS34 UP1EE7Bto0(43)MfeRnl7110 _J&Mr 

4 2 Iwi«i4fl0i*4ny5mfa4i0l3 — APracOe 


14301 


SHAFTESBURY NOVICE CLAMMG HUR- 
DLE (CLASS F) £3000 added 3YD 2m 


BEItnfeBA 


H aterabri JraebNpN. UW Op lb* trtte 


fWTQn OAK ^OOMXTIONALS HAMJKAP CHASE 
[*■**** (« ass F) £4000 added 3m If UOydS 

1 218212 awniBWOUEWmMPw91112^SraileH) 

2 234211- WBBfflBAZ(MQnNRMKh«81110_KtadeB 

3 8«i«WIHtlBa)(0D)MRpe7117-^J>RattB 

4 5354)21 nBUMBUUfl*(2fl)KBs»v7110 TJHwphy 

5 1225M RWWIE(Il)tol«M*ttl»® 

B 554-63P KUOMOflUtn) AB*tel21D8' — TD«co«ri»V 

7 630145 meWSflRTOI«Ji»«UlflO IQ*** 


1 33 1EUJM HURON P4B Reece ill KGnrtP) 

2 3124 nmnawMfiiratiMiDtt UHem 

3 i 0MM0flm(i)Utoai2 

4 mVEHENmrMaNCUtfakll08 Fite % 

6 2 Mm(QPMN4yl06 tf l l tftri te 

6 60 1DPHTISWI(M) AStalOB Fteraaet 

-ttedne- 

K77K& 04 CdrtMH< I 7-4kteA»»wBttMliB r Trite Orator 20- 

1 now He Ftetet, 334 Rtastobar Star 


•HnHD tape JO* Hus AtorttOP totfE TtepW fteen Set 11*. 
aenHfe 74 Staharir fafav M Meraemasfa, S4 Oraowte, M 
row* 1M. ttefate feHBt 1M RE, LTteo Pfa 


jXri^WMCANTON NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) 
£3000 added 2m Gf 

1 121 OOmMLnMPtea4U32 Clteris 

2 rue MKBWRr(5DOJRAker5109 PHratayS) 

3 UAF30 CHARBH) [U) P tabs 7 109 APtfcOay 

A 4044R3 MRMMK(2«CPoplai>6n>9 TDraawbe(3) 

5 00- UDriCS8(2a4)iruA51D4 RBteny 

-5faM- 

BgRK4«estoteA44Cteto< 7-4 Mtertto, 24-1 Art Hmk 2S- 
lLady Neea 


[o TfllSCWHA 4-SERES SELLING HANDICAP 

L=ri ITDLE (CLASS G) £2^00 2m 5f U0yd5 

1 as OME ROSE (in UStecpE ID II 10 AKtefftia 

2 0-34326 O«0FBABnfflUJ0)FJHTai4U9„ LArartP) 

3 05P52P lACDEGa4S(24}RCurdB5113 0 Hants 

4 004030 HC7 Ml FORGOT ■££()) A C3nol 9 1013 —MtrtCDyte 

5 (WBR sgamngwnBiteief 1«IT . . . OJHBdwfl 

6 0DQ6- AMEG1RUCX (333) B Rbhf 6 10 6 „QHogM(3)B 

•Sdnteed- 

BEmNB:2-l Stetie Tme, 94 Rng Of Briqtao, 92 laoDe fawt, 7-1 Due 
Ren 8-1 few M Fagot Me. fatemrii 

i n Cfll KNreHItm TRUCKS FOR SCANIA NOVICE 
CHASE (CLASS E) £4)500 added 2m 

1 11&P-3P RTE)N RUN m Me S 08811119 Btaa 

2 3435® CtMPEL OF 6MUHS (62^8 Gtt 7 11 5 BFbMri 

3 U24D3 nOUrVWGBBtmTGea»7115 OHeOaP) 

4 024SPP UKmuE(i2)BDeHeaii6iio jnm 

5 4610PP- TOUJRStmaN (143) DUataS 110 lAMpCwtay 

-IteM- 

BEnWG: 4-7 Hdy W— fa rm, 4-1 Te m ye rirt tfii 92 RytceRwi, 104 Lett- 

n !)«, 20-1 Ctapel Of faroi 


on I RAMO shropshke S7WERS* HCAP 
^*^1 HURDLE (CLASS D} £3)750 3d) 2f 110yds 
121471 TAUnHBKR |1S) (□) B M Mom 9 12 0 NBctotey 


2 158954 DONDU CADtaWO^ TFotef 7 ID 7 ATheralnnB 

3 Cf-0013 MUJ0e(12)(QDBtotal41O7 DJBuRhrt 

4 400-3U Grow DRUM (tl) IQ K Baby 7 100 HrRNrifay(7) 

5 F2M»- NADttH EBJUSE P72) m W S M Turei 11 100-1 Po«er(7) B 

6 031374 gEOBGEASWOa DpePJe fmsenSlDO. ASM 

Mrijnun mlg* Iftt 7nto tandfcap tmlgts Sam Own 9Sf 33tt NSthan 
Stte 9s 10Br. Geofa mum 9st 9fa 

BEnMG£64Xi^^gto.32Ne<yte,tolD«lteCHno,aaafe>fatl- 
fort, 74 Stem Dmv 13-1 Nrttun Btte 

|Q Eft] SCANIA TRUCK OF THE YEAR NOVICE 
If CAP CHASE (CLASS E) £5000 2m 4f 

1 352231 BUEmVB4(7)DtasceS123PeO AH<tot> 

2 445604 0N1HE1EM (26) FUort 10104 C Utfan 

3 056346 SCWr 02} -I -ten 5 10 4 Mlhnte 

4 50-3 um£Brum£(26)BP«ceE103^ Albanian 

BETOta 2-6 Bee teaa, 4-1 Script, *4 On Ibe Trtr, Uttto By Utfla 
\ A ~ on \ SCANIA INTERNATIONAL CHALLENGE 

L_^_J NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) £3,000 2m 

1 66960- JONS CHOICE (34raBPirt»S ID 12 CUanafan 

2 0F56LD- SI6MA RUN (1S7) J Ed*on6 7 ID 12 XKntatt 

3 SUWStaSJWwBhW 63012 TW o la r 

4 P} NtoycOW(SiqWBnaouinB5U)7 ITMey 

BBTNfa WSfrwta, Utepnuk, 72Jeti»Ctate33-lte4yCifa 

\A en l KNIGHTON TRUCKS KNOWHOW* HAND- 
ICAP CHASE (CLASS F) £3,600 2m 4f 

1 60123 ORtHsm (24) (D) A Btoey 30 11 10, 1 Raton 

3 12032- WCSANAff (Hi) (CD) toss VttlarTis 9119 Jtfleanjon 
3 413(03 C&MSOOC FROST (34) Me D ItaneB 102 IFTKtoy 

firjjurt J — 

BEITMfe 4-7 DntnitM^ 94 Mfae'e Ae Aw, 84 Qtateig Roto 

SCANIA 10NG OF 7IERCIAD' NOVICE KJR- 
l^-^l PLE (CLASS E) £3y250 3Y0 2m 

-1 33 ANDSOME BOTMCBarwa 10 12 BOM 

2 43 MHWfGHr OH DfeftliDafc 1012 Alfa*te*B 

3 MU8GBDN Iff teeboura 1012^-1 CU—rtyn 

4 4 COtfflWX*MUJE(7)JBa^lD12 Mtewtey 

5 CO flHOSTU' Af r W BIIQN (7) >*r R Upson 10 12 R Satan 

6 MEmtOOI5DI«W©TNBuda«3fll2 N Warning 

7 lA«MI»KJCC«raDCasyl012__ — Bhrt 

8 FOMdltagi Bedarl07 BFontan 

9 0 LffTLElONY (33) TVfel 10 7 Steasey ffl V 

-Sfactend- 

BEnMC: » Androne Boh M Aoaarttan; Iteiw Oof OfaiMaA 5-2 
emstly fetorifan, 64 Ookfawte We, 74 Betti Itafifat, 141 fan 


boats had been in the triangle 
of the course illegally after the 
five-minute warning and should 
be disqualified, raising the pos- 
sibility of no results /or the sec- 
ond day running. 


■ TODAY'S FIXTURES 


Rugby Leatfrara 

<7.JO ante sfsmrt 

TOUR MATCHES: Cumbna V AustTOMfi Abe- 
npiwb (at Banow); lion Red Cug XIII v Great 
Britain [at Carfaw Pah. M2. 7.30am) 


BUDWE1SS4 LEAGUE: Pteytay TV Lnopams 

v Derby Storm (7.0) 


Speedway 


BU.Y SANDERS WTEnUnONALtROmY in- 
dMduto teweru. 


Otter sports 

GOLF: Alfred Dunhti Cl® (St Andrews). 
TOJWS: LtA S8CU& iSWbeUl. 


— 



BIND] 




RACING SERVICES 

0891 261 + 


LIVE COMWESTARIESFT^piii 



W1NCANTON 


LUDLOW 


ALL cotiBsrs 

0891 261 970 















His talent plus nerve equals potential to su 
Jack Nicklaus and dwarf what anyone has 


surpass even 


feats of 
5 game 


It is not that long ag3 since (he mem- 
ber of a golf dob in this country put 
forward its principal virtues as fol- 
lows: do blacks, no jews, no 
catholics, and very little encour- 
agement for women. 

When you think of how much 
Seratcx there appears to be hanging 
around in the world it's a wonder 
somebody hasn't blown the place up, 
because what we are talking about 
here is deep-rooted racial religious 
and sexual prejudice, which is stOl all 
too common in golfing circles. 

For obvious reasons, no club 
goes public with this but, bet your 
life, some continue to operate a hid- 
den agenda, meaning that unwant- 
ed applicants for membership are 
discouraged from putting their 
names forward. In any number of 


cases black players have simply 
been headed off at the pass. 

Recent exciting news from the 
United States served to bring rot- 
ten discrimination into sharper fo- 
cus. It was that the black American 
golf prodigy. Tiger Woods, had 
won the Las Vegas Invitational in 
only his fifth week on the profes- 
sional circuit. 

So what wOl golfs bigots make of 
the 20-year old Califo r nian who 
week stands 75th in the world rank- 
ing;, a top 100 place achieved in 
record time? Here, possibly, is the 
next golfing superstar. From finish- 
ing 60th in nis first professional tour- 
nament. Woods improved to llth, 
fifth and third before defeating 
Dacvis Love in last Sunday at the first 
play-off hole. 


Thlent plus nerve equals potential 
to surpass even the feats of Jack 
Niddaus and dwarf what anyone has 
ever made from the game. Three 
times the US amateur champion, 
when Woods took off as a profes- 
sional he was guaranteed $40m 
(JE26m) by Nike over five years. Few 
will be surprised if his career earn- 
ings exceed $5m before his 25th 

birthday. 

And yet there are golf chibs in the 
US where Woods knows he is not 
welcome. He knows that as Lee El- 
der and Calvin Peete knew it, too. 
Yes, even as the swarthy-featured 
Lee Trevino knew it. Prejudice, 
concealed expediently during tour- 
naments but never Ear beneath the 
surface. 

When Woods made his first ap- 


'F* : - 


pearance in the Masters last year 
some considered him to be less titan 

sufficiently humbled by the invita- 
tion. They wanted to bear more ftom 
hhn than that Augusta National is 
a marvellous golf course and that it 
was a thrill to be in the company of 


great jplayers. Make no 'mistake, - 
there were those who wanted 
Woodsto touch his forelock. 

It serves to make the fulfilment 
of Woods’s tremendous potential 
all the more desirable. Certainly, 

I like to think, the effect qf such 
a breakthrough would he enor- . 
mo us in a game that . is -still 
plagued by the most repugnant of - : '- 
aLn tildes. • ". 

A healthy sign is that (he galleries 
following Woods grow ever larger. . 
No wonder. It's a damn sght more 
than just the novelty of his nascent 
fame, the publicity that surrounds 
hhn. Above all else, typical of 
sport today, the spectators thrill to 
his quite astonishing power. 
“Comes from the wide arc of bis 
swing," the British former touma- ■ 


meat player, Warren Humphreys, 
sauflakt when' working for Sky tele- 
psiOH. " ■' " V v- • 

fo -common with everyone who 
saw it,-.Ifomphreys gasped when 
Woods sent ius haQ 300 yards with 
a three-wood, all cany. “Astonish- 
ing,” he said. But there is more to 
winning tournaments ftwi dwaHM- 
There is the touch, judgement and 
nerve that persuades any number of 
Woods’s contemporaries tftal he Is 

exceptional. •* _• 

„*■ The -most- ^important -racial 
breakthrough in American sport, 
probably in sport anywhere, came 
almost half a. century ago when 
Jackie Robinson broke the colour 
barm Major League basebalL But 
long after, when Robinson was at 
the height of his fame with the 


Brooklyn Dodgers, white faces 
were turned against him. 

Woods will experience nothing so 

- rt-T— _ T — aa^Jrint- rtf mrnfll fflCClVRV 


ou inniy j wTivavin 

ination in sport But it still en-L- It 
exists m country dubs and golfs in- 
ner circle. It exists in the minds of 
prejudiced people who must view 
Woods’s sensational progress with 

n~n« r. «-»■ J.m ( tMmi/lafirei •" I TlP hf*Sl 


player in the world a black man^ 
Spare us the thought, you can bear 
.them saying. 

. - Rjrhinately,it appears that \Vbods 
has the temperament to go with his 
great abifity. The pressure is There, 
it is not just, but the trick wffl be to 
go on winning. “Go get ’em. Tiger,” 
a young white bey called out to 
Woods atlast year's Masters. W»ds 
smiled, across at him. It was lovely. 


Hill must 
rediscover 
boldness 


Derick Allsop gathers opinion 
on how Britain's world champion 
in waiting can crush the doubters 
and clinch the title on Sunday 


D amon Hill may find it 
easier securing the dri- 
vels’ title on Sunday than 
winning the universal acclaim 
befitting a world champion. 

The British driver requires 
just a point from the Japanese 
Grand Prix at Suzuka, and given 
the superiority of the Williams- 
Renault he has only to stay out 
of trouble and finish the race to 
manage that. Even that modest 
task will not be necessary if his 
team-mate and rival, Jacques 
Villeneuve, achieves anything 
less than victory. 

A sensible course, however, 
may not be sufficient to convince 
many members of the Formula 
One fraternity and the watching 
public he is worth)’ of motor rac- 
ing's ultimate prize. Hill has 
heaped this scepticism upon 
himself in the two races since he 
was informed he would not be re- 
tained by Wiliams for next sea- 
son. He tossed away the 
opportunity to wrap up the 
championship in Italy, and did so 
again when he surrendered loan 
inspired Villeneuve in Portugal. 

All the old doubts and, per- 
haps, prejudices returned. Sud- 
denly his early season 
domination was seen in a dif- 
ferent context. The car was so 
good no other team had a look- 
in and Villeneuve was loo new 
to Formula One to represent a 


serious threat In the later stages 
Villeneuve has blossomed, his 
growing familiarity with the 
team, the car and grand prix rac- 
ing drawing his vibrant talent 
into the open. 

Martin Brundle, the ac- 
knowledged sage of the drivers' 
union, articulated the thoughts 
of many compatriots when he 
said: “I hope Damon actually 
goes out and wins it and doesn't 
just lei it come to him. 

“I think that overall this sea- 
son he deserves to get the 
championship and I hope he 
does, but I really believe be 
needs to be seen to win it in 
style, from the front. 

“It's fair to say there is a gen- 
eral feeling something has gone 
from Damon's racing and his 
challenge in recent grands prix 
and that if he came in fifth or 
sixth it would not have a lot of 
value. It would actually be 
rather meaningless. 

“It would be understand- 
able if Damon played safe but 
that might be asking for trou- 
ble. It’s the same in all sports. 
When you take it easy you are 
liable to get hurt. When you 
hesitate on a race track you are 
likely to make contact with an- 
other car. 

“It’s an entirely different 
situation for Vflleneuve. He's got 
to win. he knows he’s got to go 



FOftMU 

won 

champkx 




Damon H9 won the 1994 Japanese Grand Prix and his fine chive in torrential rain earned congratulations from Nfichael Schumacher Photographs: Reuter 


for it, and he can go into the race 
with that different mental ap- 
proach. More often than not, 
when you've got nothing to lose 
it comes off for you, and the mo- 
mentum is certainly with hhn. " 

Brundle suggests Hill takes 
with him the winners trophy 
from the 1994 Japanese Grand 
Prix as a lucky charm. “He 
should cuddle that trophy and 
hope it encourages him to be 
positive and put on the kind of 
performance he produced two 
years ago,” the Jordan-Peu- 
geot driver said. "He had to find 


something special that day and 
he did, in torrential rain, to beat 
Michael Schumacher. That's 
the kind of drive I’m sure his 
fans would like to see from him 
on Sunday.” 

The demon in Damon has 
been apparent too infrequently 
for Wnuams’ liking, hence their 
decision to replace him with 
Heinz-Harald Frenczen, but 
Sunday's race could be tailor- 
made for the customary, com- 
posed drive by HiQ - out in front 

John Watson, the former 
grand prix driver, believes, like 


Brundle, that Hill may be invit- 
ing trouble by curbing his natural 
instincts . Wa tsem, now a televi- 
sion commentator, said: “When 
you know that all you need is a 
point it may be difficult to think 
m terms of going for a win. but 
in Damon’s case I believe it may 
be the safest policy. 

“If Damon gets pole, and he 
must have a good chance of 
that, and then gets a dean 
start, he should try to go away 
because when he’s out in front 
he flows normally. He’s com- 
fortable there. His problems 


arise when he’s caught up m 
traffic and has to overtake.” 

Witson, renowned for his 
overtaking prowess during his 
Formula One days, offered Hill 
a little advice to arm him should 
he be trapped by the pack. 
“You have to make up your 
nrindyou are going to pass and 
send out a dear message that 
you are coming through,” he 
said. “You have to let foe oth- 
er guy know it's going to hap- 
pen, no matter what 

“If Damon isn’t getting the 
information he needs from his 


team to help him during the 
race he should be on the radio 
to them demanding to know. 

Schumacher talks incessantly to 
the pits. Damon has to assert 
himself in the same way.” 

Brundle and Watson will not 
be alone in looking for HU! to 
assert himself when the class of 
1996 line up for the last time on 
Sunday. 

■ The Japanese company 
Bridgestone announced yes- 
terday they plan to provide 
tyres for Arrows in 1997, a 
year ahead of schedule. 


Atlanta’s ‘small profit’ 

Ol ympic Games yet to receive a financial repor 


Olympic officials hare denied re- 
ports that the privately funded 
Atlanta Games, which lacked 
the usual safely net of state 
financial support, lost money. 

Franqois Carrard. the direc- 
tor general, said the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee has 


yet to receive a financial report 
bn the Games, but denied 
rumours of a deficit. 

“We have not had a final ac- 
count yet. There is talk of a 
modest profit but there is no talk 
of a deficit,” he said. 

John Krinsky, of the US 
Olympic Committee, added: 
"Good news for me is any- 
thing [in the] black.” 


County future 
in doubt for 
West Indians 


Rowell eyes Carling the kicker 



Cricket 


Twenty leading West Indian 
players have been offered one- 
year contracts which might pre- 
vent their future involvement in 
English county crickcL 

Steve Camacho, the chief ex- 
ecutive of the West Indies Board 
of Control, said: “These con- 
tracts will ensure they remain at 
home to help raise the standard 
of dub cricket, and to coach.” 

Among those offered con- 
tracts are Courtney Walsh and 
Carl Hooper, who are expected 
to return to play for Glouces- 
tershire and Kent respectively 
next season. Philip August, the 
Gloucestershire chief executive, 
said yesterday: “The Mfest Indies 
Board would like to put certain 
players on a one-year contract 
but nobody wiD be forced to ogn. 
And if some players decide to re- 
turn to county cricket they will 
certainly not be penalised by the 
West Indies authorities." 

Walsh has not signed his two- 
year offer from Gloucestershire 
but the two parties have shaken 
on the deal. Hooper is in the 
middle of a two-year contract at 
Canterbury. 

Australia and India fear their 
one-off Test starting today in New 
Delhi win not last five days. The 
pitch at the Boost Shah Kofia Sta- 
dium is very worn and spinners 
are expected to dominate the 
game for the newiy instituted 
Border- Gavaskar Trophy. 

“This is the driest wicket I’ve 
seen even on the sub-continenL 
Winning the tosson the pitch win 
be a big advantage and I hope the 
pitch lasts five days," Mark Thy- 
lor, the Australian captain, said. 
His opposite number, Sachin 
Tendulkar, said: “The wicket is 
extremely dry and I too will 
elect to bat if I win the toss.” 


Rugby Union 

DAVID LLEWEUYN 

At last England have some 
problems on the pilch not just 
off iL Twickenham and the 
English Professional Rugby 
Union Chibs are to meet to- 
morrow for what is hoped to be 
the definitive peace summit to 
settle the long-numing dispute 
between the clubs and the 
game's rulers in England. As a 
gesture of goodwill Epmc de- 
cided yesterday to postpone 
the proposed breakaway from 
the Rugby Football Union by a 
majority of its 24-member clubs. 
Those two items of off-field 
news were almost, but not quite, 
shouldered aside by what must 
be regarded as a welcome se- 
lection conundrum for the Eng- 
land manager. Jack Rowell. 

RoweD's ideal side would not 
contain a recognised place-kic- 
ker. It left hhn, therefore, look- 
ing at the possibility of turning 


to his former captain, WiD Car- 
ting, as a place-kicker. Carling 
has stated his desire this season 
to play at stand-off for his coun- 
try -a role he has filled twice for 

the Nowfshirt by Rowelffbut 
there is every chance Carling 
could be England's place-kicker 
when they take on Italy at Twick- 
enham on 23 November. Car- 
ling, whose 53 points in 66 
international appearances have 
come courtesy of 12 tries, has 
been Harlequins recognised 
goal-kicker this season and his 
70-odd points have helped his 
side head the Courage League 
First Division. 

He is the fomth-highest scorer 

m thp rr nmtr y artft smrft th<» three 

men above him Jon CaHard, 
Gareth Rees and John Lfley, 
were not at yesterday’s England 
squad session at Bisham Abbey. 
Rowell was left with very little 
choice when it came to lookup 
for a goal-kicker. 

If he decides to ignore Paul 


Grayson, the present incumbent 
there is no other obvious candi- 
date. Given that Rowell would 
also like to pick Tim Stimpson at 
full-back and Mike Catt at stand-- 
off- neither of whom is a recog- 
nised place-kicker - it was no 
great surprise to hear the Eng- 
land manager say: “The temp- 
tation is to pick your best 
footballing team, but pragmatics 
say entering a serious game, let 
alone an international, without 
a proven place kicker is a risk, 
mil is just getting into ft. It's dif- 
ficult enough on the training 
pitch, bat in the context of a game 
where pressure is on, it’s another 
thing entirely.” 

" tellingly , Rowell added: “We 
would not doubt WID Carling's 
bottle in anyway, no matter how 
big the crowd or the occasion 
and every week that Will plays 
he is getting a lot of practice at 

K il-kiddng with Harlequins, 
fs see how far he gels. 
Rowell, who reiterated he wiD 
not name the new England 


captain until the Epruc-RFU 
row has been settled is not yet 
committed to anything regard- 
ing the England team. 

One name that may weU start 


Bath wing Jim Fallon, who 
joined Leeds rugby league dub 
m 1992 but returned to union 
during the summer and now 
plays for his first club, Rich- 
mond. When Rowell was coach 
at Bath, be was a big fan of the 
powerful Fallon. Yesterday he 
said: T think Fallon would have 
played for England a ample of 
years ago. We’d like to think it 
yvasn’t too late &»■ him sow. But 
it will take him a while to get 
used to union again.” 

Fallon made no secret of 
what he wanted. “Td like to get 
an England cap,” said the 30- 
year-old who has five England A 
caps to his credit “I thought my 
chance had gone. But I have not 
been brought into this training 
squad just for the experience.” 


Capriati 'pleased’ with form despite loss 


Tennis 


Jennifer Capriati managed only 

sporadic resistance as she lost 
in straight sets to Arantxa 
Sanchez Vicario, the world' 
No 2, in the second round of the 
Fildersiadt tournament in Ger- 


gust, produced plenty of her 
trademark booming forehands 
but also a large number of un- 
forced errors in losing 6*4, 6-4. 

The American, who has re- 
turned to .the circuit part-time 
after a twotyear break during 
which she battled against per- 
sonal problems, scored a sur- 
prise straight-sets win over 


Natalia Zvereva in the first 
round but against the Spaniard 
she only briefly looked like 

averting the inevitable, when she 

held throe break points at 4-5 
down with Sanchez Vicario 
serving for the match. 

- Sanchez Vicario fought her 
way back to deuce with foe help 
of an ace, which was ruled in by 
the umpire after the line-judge 
had called it out, and an un- 
forced groundstroke error by 
Capriati. 

Sanchez clinched the match 
on her first match point by 
pressuring Ctipriati into over- 
hitting a volley. 

Despite the defeat the 20- 
year-old 1992 Olympic cham- 
pion, wearing a support bandage 
to protect an elbow injury which 


has troubled her for over three 
years, felt her comeback was on 
track. “I fed like I’m in better 
shape than I have ever beat,” 
she said “I played pretty good, 
ITn pleased with my game, I just 
have to keep working at iL” 

Samantha Smith, die new 
British No 1, is one of three 
home players awarded a wild 
card for next week’s Tbxaco 
Ladies’ Challenger Event at 
the\fcishTfetk)nalTranisC^ 
tre in Cardiff. 

For Smith. 24, it is deserved 
reward for a successful two 
weeks which fos seen herreach 
the semi-finals of the Limoges ; 
Challenge r and beat a world icy 
50 player, Asa Carlsson. ■ 

Now ranked 134 in the world. 
Smith - who only returned to 


the game last year alter, taking 
time away to graduate- from 
Exeter University -wiB hope to 
push into the tem 100 at Cardiff 
The other wiki cards are the 
17-year-old Ab igail Tbrdoff and 
the former British No 1, 
Monique Javer. Claire Wood, 
-the national champion, wiD also 
be competing in the even! which 
starts on Wednesday. 

, Chris Wakinson is guaranteed 
the circuit title after defeating 
‘ Arvind Parmar, the national ju- 
nior champion, 64 6-2 in die. 
quarter-final of the LEA Autumn 
: Satellite Masters in Sheffield yes- 
terday. Wilkinson, who will now 
■ mov&back up to well inside the 
, world’s lop 200. meets the South 
African Robbie Koenig, seeded 
. fifth in today’s semi-finals. 


Strieker 
short 
of local 
expertise 

Golf 


ANDY FARRELL 
reports from St Andrews 

One of the requirements for the 
Alfred D imhili Cup is to be 
familiar with the format. This 
might take most of a five-course 
meal at the Old Course Hotel, 
but being familiar with your 
team should be easier. 

America are the top seeds by 
virtue of the fact that all three 
of their team are ranked in the 
top 15 in the world. Phil MkkeL 
son, Mark O'Meara and Steve 
Strieker are, in fact, first, fourth 
and fifth respectively on the US 
money list 

However, there remains a 
doubt about their local know- 
ledge. Mjckelson. the captain, 
played the Old Course for the 
first time in last year's Open, J 
when he was joint 40th. but i 
Strieker did not play then. “Has [ 
Steve seen the course b%> jv-” I 
Mickelson was asked. Jc 
who?" he replied. “He played in ‘ 
the Open last year, didn't he?” 

Nor was the 26-year-old, a 
four-time winner in the US 
this year, particularly sure 
where he was - the Firth of 
Forth was mentioned - but he 
does know why he is here. “The 
primary reason I wanted to 
play was the Old Course ,” he 
said. “It is not just the course. 
The whole town adds to the 
whole aura of St Andrews." 

If golfs grande dame is the 
special attraction of the event 
the format takes more explain- 
ing. “The first year we played I 
had no idea, and by the time I 
bad figured it out I was on the 
road,” Nick Price, of Zimbabwe, 
said. The year Canada woo, we 
actually brat them but for some 
reason they beat the team which 
we lost to, and they went 
through.” 

Last year, Zimbabwe lost to 
Scotland in the final. This year 
the two teams have been <fcawn 
in the same group and ortiwne 
can go through to Suncfe.v’s 
semi-finals and final. First th«5ze 
are three days of round-robin 
play, with matches played under 
the medal-maichplay format. 
That ensures no one can be 
secure of a win until they have 
negotiated the fearsome 17th. 

Price has been suffering from 
a sinus infection and has played 
only five times since May. Greg 
Norman, the world No 1 and 
Australia's captain, has inter- 
rupted his business affairs to be 
here. He has some 2S course de- 
signs being worked on. “There 
is no need for me to jump cm an 
airplane and fly around the 
world to play golf," he said. 

Some did not have so far to 
come. NkkEhkk) is missing from 
an England team that is un- 
seeded for the first time in the 12- 
year history of the event. Barry 
Lane, Lee Westwood and 
Jonathan Lomas tak^ up the 
struggle. Ian Vfoosnam and Bern- 
hard Langer both leave their 
□atkms short of pedigree. Ireland, 
however, are in form and ifrfe- 
laxed Colin Montgomerie &dds 
the host nation's defence. 

Monty once promised to go 
home if Scotland lost ** . 
Paraguay (they did), but thert; 
should be no danger of Scotland 
doing. an Estonia here.' 

ALFRED DUNMLL CUP Bound-robin 
group pf»»e (OM Cenwee, St An- 
Wews, today) (* denotes sewted teams); 
Group One *Unrt«i states (P Micketson. 

M O'Meara, S stroal: “Spain (D Barem, 

I Gamdo, M Jimenez): Enrfand (B Lane. J 
lamas. L WBSBKXXfc Italy (CRocca. S Grao- 
pasorml. E Canomca). Qroup 1Wa *3m- 
MxmtN Price. M McNulty, T Johnstone); 
*ScaBaid (CJ Monwjmerte. a Cwert, R Rus- 
so®: India (G GheCASher.JSatgM; Swe- 
■ den,(P Hedbkxn, J Sanddln. P Stotand). 
Gn»P Ttwo* ■South Africa p6s. RGoosai. 
WVhstnei); "Wand (D Owe. P Hani^fcw. 
PMcGrtey): Canada tRGfosn.J Rutted*. 
-R Todd): nates (P Affleck, M Moutandfp 
Price). Group Foot *Austrata IG Normal, 

£ 3*5®^ W Wty): *NewZfealand [F tkr 

SSnuowor. H-P fhuofl.' ° 

Seeded teams wff pby medal matches 
agamst-me navseeded leans fn their 
poups today and tomorrow, fin seeded 


and Bw w0 meet in one" senMiali 
day morning, the mhners of 


be held on Sunday afte rno on: 
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i'^. s England Under-21s^m^pena|1yand^have to settle for draw after match against Poland is delayed by bomb 
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Scimeca 
praised for 
his courage 


scare 


Peter Taylor. England's Under- 
21 coach, blamed himself for 
Riccardo Scimeca’s missed 
penalty which cost his side pos- 
sible victory in their European. 
Championship match Rfftiref 
Poland at Molineux, which 
ended 0-0. 

Ihylor said he had not desig- 
nated a replacement for the 
regular spot-tack taker, Bruce 
Dyer, who had to withdraw 
from the squad with a bade in- 
jury. “I have to bold my hands 
up- 1 didn't nominate anybody. 
It was my mistake, but to be hon- 
est I was thinking more oTbomhs 
than penalties," Taylor added, af- 
ter a suspect package had caused 
t%game to be delayed for two- 
aflu-a-quaner hours. 
gjLf Poland’s goalkeeper, Grze- 
•=^orz Szamotulski, easily saved 
Sciroeca's 47th-minute penalty, 
in a throwback to the miss by his 
club-mate, Gareth Southgate 
during the penalty shoot-out 
against Germany in the semi- 
finals of Ewv 96. 

“It’s incredible that another 
Aston Villa player has missed 
a penalty in an international but 
you've got to give credit to 
Riccardo. He got hold of the 
ball and fancied taking it,” Tay- 
lor said. 

The Under-21's coach said it 
had been a trying experience 
keeping his side in the right 
frame of mind during the se- 
curity alert. “It would have 
been OK had the game been de- 
layed and we knew that we had 
a specific time to work to - but 
it kept being put back, 1 ' he 
said. “However, the lads deserve . 
credit They kept themselves oc- 
cupied by" playing wall-tennis - 
and watching television and I 
still thought we would do OK 
■ 'Ye started brightly but I 
ghl we were sloppy at 
_,mcs. We didn't do things con- 
sistcnlW enough and our keep- 
er had to make a couple of good 
saves." 

Poland's manager, Edward 
Lorens, said: •‘It was a big ef- 
fort for us to get focused on the 
game because of the bomb 




Celtic 
settle 
row with 
striker 


ANDREW MARTIN 


scare situation. Wfe’d also had 
Umch eight hours before kick- 
off and my players were so 
hungry. But I was happy with 
the way we played. We created 
some good chances and we 
were disappointed not to take 
them although I thm> we can 
still play a lot better" . 

Andy Marshall is hoping to 
make the England Under-21 
goalkeeping position his own af- 
ter benefiting from a taste of life 
at the bottom of the Second Di- 
vision. Marshall, who is under- 
stood to be attracting the 
interest of his boyhood heroes 
■ Liverpool, has been loaned out 
by Norwich City, to struggling 
Bournemouth to obtain valu- 
able match experience. 

Marshall, who replaced the 
injured Chris Day to win his 
third cap, said: “I would say that 
was my best performance for 
Engl and and I have benefited 
from having a spell of first-team 
football with Bournemouth. 

“I will be hoping I have 
staked a claim for a regular 
place. Chris did very well in 
Moldova last month and kept 
a dean sheet and I’ve been 
pleased with my performance 
against Poland and also didn’t 
let a goal in. 

“I think the coach Peter Thy- 
lor is happy with both of us and 
it’s up to him who he deckles to 
pick, for the next match in 
Georgia next month.” 

Marshal] was keen to play 
down the interest apparently 
shown in him by Liverpool al- 
though he did admit: *Tve sup- 
ported them all my life and it’s 
great to be associated with a . 
club Klee that But I don’t know 
what if anything is going on. Tve 
seen what’s in the newspapers 
but that’s the extent til h.Ifthe 
chance, came. I'd have to see . - 
what the situation was atNori 
wich with Bryan .Gujjxl Mike 
Whiter is a great manager. 

. “For the present I've been 
asked .' to stay ' . With . 

.Bournemouth for another 

~mbfith and 1 think thel oan pe- 

nod is going to be, extended.” Emile Hestey. holds off Poland^ Leszek Zawadzlp during the goalless Under-21 match at Mofineux 
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Irish youngsters Show seniors the way Boost for Portugal 



lan Evans is determined to en- 
sure his Republic of Ireland 
Under-21 team will maintain 
the winning habit after their 4-0 
IhnisHtqg of Macedonia in the 
opening game of the European 
Championship qualifiers on 
Tuesday. 

The former Welsh, defender 
insists he will not be content to 
merely supply the occasional- 
candidate for a place ia Mick 
McCarthy's new-look senior 
.squad. 

AUvcrpooTs reserve winger 
i«5rk Kennedy scored two rate 
jwotils at Dalymount Park to 
Underline an emphatic victory 
altirr the Wolves striker, _Do- 
mikic Foley, and the Spurs full- 
back. Stephen Carr, had already 


IAAF settles 
dates for 
drug hearings 

Athletics 

Anioneila Bevfiaequa. the Ital- 
ian high juniper, and the Ays- 
tralian sprinter Desw 
C.ipobiancowiD [cam withni the 
space of a month whether they 
are lobe banned from craipo- 
fiikm after positive drugs tests 
this year. 

The Internationa] Amateur 
Athletic Federation’s generaf 

f rctaiy, IsWun Gyulai, said 
terday that dates bad been 
for an independent arbitra- 
tion panel will meet in the feet 
oration’s headquarters in 
Monte Carlo to discuss the 
^ Hcvilacqua case on 26 October, 
and will consider the Capo- 
hianco case on 24 November. 

The pair were allowed to 
compete at the AUamaQfympics 
despite failing drugs te^s, be- 
cause the lAAFs legal advisor? 
slid the federation could be 
sued succesfiiRy in a dill court 
Bevilacqua tested posktyetwice 
last May for the stimulant 
ephedrinc but an Italian panel 
ruled she had taken the drug by 
accident and the statutcay tfcree- 
nionth ban was not imposed; - 
Chpotaanco tested positive for 
the steroid stanoaolal at a meet-' 
ing in Heqgclo in .the same 
month. He escaped ^ four-year 
ban when his national govern- 
,\«g body Athletics Australia 
him. on the glands that- 


struck to secure only the ninth 
Irish success in 52 matches at 
this level. 

“Fm very satisfied with the 
performance - and especially 
the result,” Evans said. “The. 
mainaimbf Under-21 football 
has always been to pash pecple 
through to the senior team, but 
to make it work property you 
have also gpt to be winners in 
your own right 
- “If you start thinking the re- 
sult is not that important then 
everything else can get slpjjpy- 
Fooiball is about winning 
matches and ifyou can win them 
with the right kind of style, so 
nmebtoe better.” 

McCarthy was at Dafymoont 
loakmgfer dues about how the 


opposflkm would operate in last 
night’s full international and 
Evans said: “Macedonia set 
their stah out early on to try to 
just contain usand I guess it wfll 
be the same in the first-team 
game. 

“For us it was ail about Hy- 
ing to find ways through a tight 
defence and I was delighted we 
created so many chances.” 

Kennedy and Aston Villa’s 
Gareth RureDy, both capped at 
senior level,, almost over- 
whelmed the Macedonians with 
their extra dqgree of strength 
and aggression. 

But newcomers Fbley, Glen 
Crow? --both brought up at Mo- 
lineux - and Tottenham’s Ross 
Darcy were abo a class above 


their rivals and Evans paid trib- 
ute to the handling of their ear- 
ly development by the youth 
coach, Maurice Price. 

“ft’s obvious that a great 
deal of good work was put m be- 
fore I arrived,” Evans said. “Wfe 
had four arfive players drop oat 
from the original squad I se- 
lected but the boys who came 
in for them did extremely well. 

. “I can’t predict how success- 
ful we will be because we just 
don’t know the strength of fu- 
ture opposition in the group, but 
it is a real ambition to quality 
for the European finals in two 
years' time with these lads.” 

Bournemouth's former Tot- 
tenham central defender Owen 
Coll, a genuine prospect for 


senior international recogni- 
tion over the next few years, 
said: “We’ve begun to really feel 
some great team spirit having 
spent several days together this 
week. 

“There hasn’t been much 
success in the past with the Ire- 
land Under-21 team but the 
boss gives us great belief in our 
ability to become consistent 
winners. 

“It is a tremendous bonus if 
a few of us eventually get rec- 
ognized as senior international 
materia] and that is what we are 
all looking for as individuals. 

“But performing as a team 
and getting results like this can 
only be good for everybody 
involved.” 


SPORTING DIGEST 



Shentoris auspicious debut 


Eacey Shenton, the British ju- 
nior champion. launched her 
fell senior world tour with, a 
brcakthrixwh win in the second 
found of the Women’s Vforld 
_ al Petal- 
a, yesterday. 
19-year<)Id from Stone. 
Staffordshire, defeated the 30th 
Rebecca Macree, in 70 
^ had been in full 
e for the past 12 
preparing for this tour,” 
Sh&itqn said. . 

She teenager began to show 
42 months ago when 
she qaaEfied for the main draw 
of World Openbyde- 
fea^g-4hfe: Japanese No 1; 
MtynkrAdashi, in Hong Kong 
before exfewfing Fiona Geaves, 
the England No 3, to five games 
m the- first rotund proper. 


' ■' Some measure of that 
achievement might be gained 
. r.fromaxnatdj yesterday in which 
.Gearies; the 28-year-old ninth 
' seed tfrom Gloucester, dis- 
' . missed the American No 1, 
DefoerHolIeran, in 39 minutes 
To rfe^ch an all-English third- 
round; match against Sue 
Wright, from Kent. 

The fourth seeded Cassie 
• Jackman suffered for her wm 
Drier . Australia's Toni Weeks. 
- . Tfi&23-year-old former world 
-junior champion contrived to 
bounce her racket off her op- 
ponent’s back and strike her- 
self sharply across the nose. 

” Jackman now faces South 
Africa’s Claire Nitch while 
Suzanne Homer, the third seed- 
ed British national champion, 
plays one young Australian, 
Robyn Cooper, after defeating, 
another, Rachael Grinham. 


FOOTBALL RESULTS 
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Tumelty to 
stand in for 
Irish captain 


Hadwy 

Lee Thmelty’s impressive form 
at the World Cup men’s pre- 
liminary round competition in 
Italy is set to earn him a place 
in Ireland’s starting line-up for 
their semi-final against New 
Zealand tomorrow. 

The Banbridge youngster has 
made a huge impact in life first 
international tournament and is 
likely to be brought into the 
midfield as the Irish captain, 
Alan Dowd, is struggling with 
aiecnrrence of a bade injury in 
Wednesday’s 3-1 defeat. 

With the Irish having already 
secured a place in the next 
phase of the World Cup quali- 
fying process, their Dutch 
coach. Cess Kopellaar, is un- 
likely to risk his captain. 

Kopellaar, who has been 
singing the praises of Thro el tv 
throughout this tournament, 
sees TUmelty as a successor to 
Jimmy Kirkwood, the Seoul 
goal medallist who retired last 
season. 

Regancfless of who Ire- 

land mD be confident ofbeating 
New Zealand having. topped 
their group with maximum 


a game. The Kiwis, in contrast, 
had to settle for second place in 
their section behind Canada on 
goal difference, averaging less 
than two goals a matefc. 

ln the other semi-final Cana- 
da play the inconsisreni Poland. 


Basketball 

John Amaecrt, the tormerOeveiand Cm- 

from the^A^ is one of six oversea? 
based players In tf® Engand squad for 
ihls season's European championship 
semi-final round ffoup games. 

EM G U—aqUMfcJewMMI P — B t —B K . 
Or), N flutin (London Towen), R Bakor ICtys- 
U Psiacel. K Bnmn OondcnTowas). S Rjck- 
imB IlrakSs. &). S Dm Stay lUnoess, Fi), A 

diMronv. d hbAm (thoob. BT n hbb- 
do% (SheffiaMSnsda}. I UdOnwy (SMuEl 
9aW. M Papw (SMOdd Stem). P ta» 
Uu; (Th»n>»Val*yTi*cra), RScntfabon 
(Oystrf Palace). T Siam (Newcastfe ComaBl, 
J Mm (BheMd SnartB). I Whyte (Besov 
«*>. W. 

FUmc 30 ootobor Latvn (home, Lofc«»- 
n). 27 MDvenberSstonto OMQp). 38D*- 

oeraber Germany [amayj. 2S Jenuify Portu^i 
(home, NewCMOQ). 2B February Rtssa 
thome) vou to be erangaL 

Cricket 

KampshlrehavereappointedlhefcBmer 
Essex batsman John Stephenson as cap- 
tain for next season, the 32-yeawXd 
took over from Mark Nicholes for the 
stat of test season, but H am p sh ire won 
only three Champions h ip matches, fin- 
ishing in 14th place. Stephenson, who 
picked up an Erjg&id cap In 19S9, had 
his own season ruined by Injury, man- 
aging to score just 611 runs and tak- 
ing 30 first-class wichets. 

Cycling 

WORLD ROAD-RACE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
tLu&o. Swfoe Metre Mtap43 bKMduaf 
tkne triad 1 L Strom (It) 37mh 5LB9S6c; 
2 R SromteOui (It) 38:44^8; 3 A Nooden 
lG«r3&49J9: * N OWflffl (Ate) 3932S8; 
SU Qonotfw 395056:8 BMbsNpnsento 
HU) 4ttoaafl: 7 vtfo® Rra Qtsaiw (Col) 
40:17JZ7: S J PwtBfsjrtetfi) 40^7.02; 9 J 
JatachefGes)<att27.l4;10PManf*iB(GB) 
4031.42; 11 L Bockurt (Hui) 12 

A tanesla (Fir) 40:44.6ft 13 0 KHunerto (Uki) 
40:4358; 14 M IJtineqvtst (See) 4047.75; 
15 A HaueOmnn iStonen) 4054^2: 18 2 
Conrad (US) 40£6J2: 17 M foetssn afon) 
4057^5: 18 T Jones (Zntf 4058.43; 33 
A AasetfceUt (&Ht) 4lri&S9; 20 A Gonza- 
lez (Sp) 41^044. Women’* ndMdual 
On tm CIS-* nta}! 1 J LorwHfoBB (W 
35nm 16J37sec: 2 C Masai Wr) 3«05iX): 

2 A Cappeimo 00 36:1047; 4 Z Zfibnw 

«L8) 3033.44; 5 C Mriies (Can) 304181; 
6 M C»K iFr) 36:45x24.- IS X [ 


ROUND-UP 


Portugal beat Albania 3-0 at the 
Qcnral Stafa Stadium in Tirana 
yesterday in their Group Nine 
World Dip qualifier, a much- 
needed victory for the Por- 
tuguese who lost their first 
match to Ukraine last week. 

Luis Figo scored the first 
goal for the Portuguese in the 
11th minute after a fluent build- 
up, taking the Albanian goal- 
keeper Foto Strakosba by 
surprise. Figo attempted a sec- 
ond in the 33rd minute after a 
pass from Joao Pinto but 
Strakosba was ready and 
blocked the shot from only 
three yards. 

The second half started out 


The Northern iretand intern a tio na l Afcfan 
Dawson has Joined Ipewteft Town on a 
month's loan from Bolton. 

Leicester City have taken Stuart SItier 
on trial The termer West Ham and CeWc 
wtngsr has had Injury proDtems lead- 
ing to his release fry First Division lp- 
swtchtlwm. 

TUESDAY'S LATE RESULTS; World Cup 
Droop One: Bosnia 1 Croatia 4. Qroup Hw 
Luxembourg 1 BUgara 2. Eknpea Under- 
21 Cliiwslnififrr Qroup IM Engtind O 
PDtanda WoupSur B wrte 0 Soottaod L 


QmpBCcRepefh 
•rttasnaaOiH 
M L droop Four f 


law 

Croa- 

. ■ (fiwto, Swo); SMden 4 

AiOOVrLGfoap Five (HnzSja); Israel Rus- 
sla 0 l droop seven (Bee Marino): Son Man- 
no 1 BolBMTi S. HatlomiMe Foottwa Leegr* 

Rrst DMMok HuddenMU 3 armin^wrr a 

SOeontf DMMarc PaerMrauai 1 NodsCruv 
ty3: VWttVwm 2 ShrBwrturyl. (SM VOndieS 
wri i i e c* sprOrihn tlamfi Cm tat 
r uu rt tat teg eath OviW»<2:Oowr2 Fteh- 
dan 3; tartar 0 ABmc ha ni 1 (net); Kepgwg 
1 Stot^i 0: SufrMd93 ToKbtd 1 (aea. seat- 
ttek Leagre Cup nmMlart: St 

Jomsaone 4 Montrose Ooticra! leaga Prt- 
oVerDMstocBsrrOicrBridsa 1 taro- 3; Char- 
ity 4 RUTOOm ft Gkrteborough 0 Brief 3; 
LBmaterlSMhSpentRsOELMkToanlhux- 
Bxi 1. Hmt DMtac Attremai 0 Ow* ttemeod 
1; CMasi Astnur 3 DnjiMin 3: ffatnn 0 Uagh 
3; Uncoln 2 Eastxood 3; Madock 2 Condeton 

0 ;NahersmdOGwreJ;SiDtatwta 2 M>ti- 

M 3; Vtatwon 0 Atfnn LMted4: WvkMon 
■Ulla 3. IO» I Wgie Ptomlor DteMou: 


slower as sunshine gave way to 
rain. But in the 75th minute, 
Helder Cristovao scored from 
the right. The Albanians were 
in chaos, giving Rui Costa an 
opening to score the third goal 
for Portugal in the 87th minute 
after a headed pass from Fer- 
nando Couto. 

Albania’s only chance came 
in the 89th minute when Vik- 
tor Paco played a loose back- 
pass and Bledar Kola tried to 
mtqrcepL but the Portuguese 
goalkeeper Vrtor Baia was 
equal to the task. 

The TUridsh referee Oguz 
Sarvan booked five players: 
four from Portugal (Helder 
Cristovao, Rui Costa, Joao Pin- 
to, Oceano Cruz) and one from 
Albania (Sokol fcushta). 


Division: Mm C*f O tanta 2; RoHiarMm 1 
Stochpm 2. TtwtfDMttn OwsoerteU 0 Dar- 
fogen z Wafcafl l Scartxnx^i X. Avon h»- 
sMMcaeu mrs n o« oi i FlHaPiv l«i on;Mtaal 
0 feBMCh 4. FtimflK Simon LW 0 West Ham 
4. Dstete VMgws P9/ Bndhm«n2T*ariiB En> 
schodo ft Fbrnsw SSmnJ 0 Gmtdschap Do«- 
neftem 3. 

Golf 

PING LEADERBOMB} (WMBPlfO wcffM 
rapid 1 L Davies (&« 433J7pcs 2 A 
Snersmm tSue) 35l.iT; a K Webb tAusI 
Z7&82; 4 D Pepper (USI 269.24: S l NBu- 
mam |SM 26648: 6 M McGann (US) 
222.71; 7 M IMon (US) 213.67; 8 K RotTOS 
(US) 209.08: B J Geodes (US) 15026; 10 
H Atadwon tSM« 14a50; UVSMmw (US 
14532; 12 A Nctmta (En0 14233. 

lea Hockey 

NHL: Hsrtftwf 7 Pmstjurgl 3: Florida 1 NY 
Rangers 1 (oft Tororjo 2 E d mont o n 4; Dal- 
las S Wastengt o n 3; Cofoado 6 San Joss 0 

Lacrosse 

THE LEN SMTTH SOUTHERN PREMIER 
LEAGUE; Puma* 0 Mocvur 5: BhWIhb WW»- 
derm 6 Census 5: Rendtey 5 Kapanden 


Pierre Mm Hooijdonk’s snfl- 
mcring row with Celtic was 
dose to being resolved yester- 
day after the Parkbead duto hdd 
talks with the unsettled striker. 

Celtic, infuriated by Van 
Hooijdonk's claim for an im- 
proved pay deal, a demand the 
Dutchman has denied making, 
said the manager, lbnuny 
Bums, had spoken to the play- 
er, “who accepts he must abide 
by the rules the rest of the play- 
ers have to abide by". 

The statement added; “Both 
agree the football side will take 
care of itself, and the player's 
contractual situation will be 
dealt with in due course." 

Chris Ubddle, the former 
England international, had his 
final training session at Fhlkirk 
yesterday and was looking for 
a new dub after coming to the 
cud of his month’s spell at the 
Scottish First Division side. 

“1 am ready ibranything either 
as a player re cm the management 
and coaching side. Or both.” the 
35-year-oki V&ddle said. 

Cardiff City could be without 
a manager for the next two 
weeks following Phil Neal's 
move to become Steve Coppell's 
assistant at Manchester City. 
The Cardiff chairman, Samcsh 
Kumar, who may seek an in- 
junction to stop Neal joining the 
Maine Road dub, said that it 
could be “a week or two" before 
an appointment is made. 

Blackburn Rovers have in- 
sisted that their young Irish in- 
ternational goalkeeper, Shay 
Given, is not for sale. 

The 20-year-o(d understudy to 
Tim Flowers is seeking an im- 
proved contract Rovers' assis- 
tant manager, Tony Prices, said: 
‘The situation regarding Stray is 
unchanged. The dub is still ne- 
gotiating with the player and 
there is nothing more to add.” 

The Wolves midfielder Dar- 
ren Ferguson has been banned 
for three games following his 
sending-off against Bolton 
Wanderers last week. His club 
yesterday signed tbe German 
midfielder Jens Dowe on loan 
until the end of the season 
with a view to a permanent deaL 
The Aston Villa midfielder 
Mark Draper has been banned 
for one match after being dis- 
missed for two bookable of- 
fences during last week’s defeat 
at Newcastle United. He will 
miss the game at Villa Park with 
Leeds United on 19 October. 

Southampton have been 
granted a work permit, for the 
Israeli international midfielder 
Eyal Berkowitz, signed for£lm 
from Maccabi Haifa. 

The Barnet chairman. Tony 
Heanthous, said he is to sub- 
mit plans for a new 10.000-seat 
multi-sport venue at Mill H31 af- 
ter talks with the local council. 

Kleanthous has rejected 
ground-sharing schemes at En- 
field and Bore ham Wood, but 
said: “We remain on course with 
our plans for Baxnet Copthall. 

“However, there are a foH lo- 
cal issues still to resolve, par- 
ticularly keeping the residents 
happy.” 


Snooker 

ROTHMANS MALTA BRAND PMX Hret 
round: a Robdouc (Cam in s Canteen IMal- 
CU5-3. 

SqMSb 

QATAR tenBtNxnONAJ. (Dona] SamWOiat: 
J Khan (Pah) M J Burnt IFr) 15-8 15-11 
15-8. 

WOMEN'S WORLD open (Kuala Unpir. 
MnteaW Saoonri raroafc M Abron (Ausl M 
S Baum (Gan 9-1 9-3 9-S; T Sherton (Ei« 
KRMaeeeiBrt.9-4 9-7 8-10 6-9 98: C 
Jackrnui (Eng htT Weeks (Aral 6-0 9-5 3-9 
9-5;CMtch(SA>KSShaMna<EBPt}9-3<>- 
5 3-9 93: F Gawes (Er© U D Hiteeran 1US) 


IGBl 383M-Q9. 
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Football 

ScheUe,tteGeiman first DMdon sate, 
yesterday appointed the former Dutch 
international defender Huufr Stevens as 
dwr new eweh after foetg Bfo&r was 
sacked testveekfonawiaga fliers’ re- 
voo. 


StamtBOChena^O.FBStDht aorcfltagJon 
Tonn 0 Waticn ft MertoM 0 Lfyton Pemart 1; 
VMmm 1 HfoawZDr Marians CUp tat 
rwmoflrat tejp Asrtttd 3 TonWage 2: Aaw- 
stona IM 0 VS Rugby 2: BucMMtism Tom 
0 Cambridge 3; ChefansAM 0 8a(dock 1; 
Cimcatar 3 Fores Groan Rovers 3: Entn A 
Behcoere l Margaa 2; Gloucester 5 Cnder- 
ftvd Tam 0; Gramm) * NonMeet 2 Sit- 
t tn gfro um a 3; Katasowen Tnan l Stteterd 0; 
Hastngs 1 Si Leonards 2: Hkxtdey Tom 2 
Nmareen 2; Bassan IGreSeyfiMta 1; NM- 
port 3 Ham 2: tettteft 1 Bteffln i; Shap- 
shad Dynamo 2 Radng Chib Wmick Z 
Sto*trtq»lVfcrcaSBrl'SutuyTom2ft9v 
«r AW^ tendon 1; Sumn OoMUd 2 Moor 
Green 2: Wtotoovoa 0 Rear u Wesnn-su- 
pW-Mare 0 TrowOntlje 2; Weymouth 4 Fare- 
necn l; Wtney 1 Ctoredon 1: VtetB 2 Martty 
Tisttf 2. Posponed: Taomorth v Bedwarth litu 
WBUmotfs Srnrt bwa ftei SanWtaat 
Oundere 1 Meld 1 (Crusadare wti 4*1 on 
pans). Jaii e o n Eagtam Laartuo P reader M- 
vtelon: wetmn 2 i: 0 Sud- 

Duy mndarsrs 3j Dos Tonm 3 Goftemn 3. 
Northern Counto East Lang* P ra retei Pt- 
vWon: Gtesshou^dm 1 Ossetl AWon ft L/v- 
MsteB3AfrTBhQrpeft1hBChtey2l«amX- 
ODcn Towl 1 Bwefart ftNortti Fntqr 3 PUc- 
annea RtaM Buu Dre taw H a d i ure l Ba pre 
Ftm DteWaw Chaw-le-Btrew l vwcfcnem 
Z MteWriHri tart LN0ua M DhMoe 
Tunfaddas Wteos 3 Canartuy OtyO. Umw 
ofWkdaaiBangvSnqilftBaityTremGar- 
nmrthenftCBO»o0Ebt»VaB5;FSrt0Ccn- 
nah^a ftns 2; UBMamtakl 3 AberyneyOi 2. 
PonttaSlMtae Prenter DMstero Oldham 1 
Nornn Rws 1; SMfl Wed 3 Lacrte3- An Dte 

vMok Shefr LW 2 ftrt Ualo L aeoood 


Pools News 

IHTLEWOODS: D M d an t h for matches 
played 5 Oct): IVeMa c han ce: 23pta: 
£28.985.65. 20: £113^0. ift £8.^0. 18: 
£3j 90. Four draws: £18-50, ID bomasc 
£145650. »w ways £264.65. 
ZEIT5t& Itchia charca: 23pte C332&65. 
20 faaa 19 £0.70 (mree woenss orw). 
Foar drsai: E20 jOO. Efrjfrt homes: £BJM. 
RaranyK £91-00. Lucky ntanbonc 1 2 
7212833. 

VERNONS: TreWe chance: 21fHK 
£10.058.00, 2ft £4925. lft £7.50. So- 
pto shots: £100.00. Premtef 1ft £515X10. 

Rugby Leagae 

St Helens, the Super League champi- 
ons, have received 8 work permit 
clearance for 23-year-oki prop Julian 
O'Neill, their new sgning from New 
Zealand’s AucWand Warriors. 

Rugby Union 

JonS)ei0xholme,TheEngandwng,has 
been (hopped by Bath for the European 
Cup match against Edinburg) on Sat- 
urday sieigttnolme, makes way for Ja- 
son Robrnson, the dub's new si&vng 
from the Wigan rugby league team. 
Norm Bewitch have had frro potnte de- 
ducted after foH ing to turn up for a 
match in the National Lra^je at High- 
land test mourn. The Fourth Division 
dub have also been put on probation 
by the Scorns* Rug)y Union's Cham- 
pfonship committee for the rest of the 
season. 


(Ene htT Wtate (Aral 9-0 9-S 3-9 
*h(SAM 
J;FGwr 

4-9 9-3 8-4 94; S Vtogt (&*) W /Wifean 
(NO 2-9 95 9-1 90: R Cooper (£p hr E tVn* 
(US) 9-1 90 9-ft C Owens lAus) bt S BanrH 
tOU> 93 9-3 9 ft P Beams OO bt N Ttppea 
9-2 9-3 90; S RtrOoraM ifluy ts C Ven- 
<or ISA] 9-1 9-1 9ft L hvrc Ms] HNTip- 
peKAup 95 9-2 93; M Bel W V Cnhd 

IAUS) 4-9 90 90 9-1 92: S Sdione (Germ 
S 0«* pH) 7-9 9-5 93 9-3; L Mash 0® K 
V Atkraon (Nath) 91 97 92: S Homer (End 
m R Gmnam (Ausi 4-9 96 92 91; L Char 
nan (Ena) M D Drady-Warre tAus] 99 90 
9190. 

Tennis 

ca TRonrr (vmni Men's singta. 
roont A Beetsch (Fr) k M Rue (Chile) 6-2 

6- 4; y KWBMtrar (RuU lx D Pltnosl (Gw) 

7- 8 6-2. 

PORSCHE SRAM) PROC DBdereMt): 
women's ftnciH, that route: A HtiKr (Gen 
t* E Wager (GeD 92 91. Second roand: A 
SoncfiEz vcm (Sp) or J Capram IIIS) 94 
94. 

13A AUTUMN «MHUR MASTERS (SheOMd) 
Mur's ategtoc, uarter-ftialK R hone (SA) 
H N Waal (CS) 3-6 6-4 93; C Beecher <GB) 
M F Rorei (tae) 6-3 9«; C WUuaon (GB) bt 
APWmaUGB)64 92;QFv6areK(C£feprtx 
P Rotinson (08) 7-6 9Z 



| D» number of years that have | 
i passed until Manchester Unit- 1 
ed have been able to return the | 
favour of Bishop Auckland, i 
teho donned soerai ptayeis ef- 1 
ter the 1958 Munich disaster. 
IMtedlast night played a ben- 
efit atwogwwyro hedp the non- 
lea&ie club, who are in finan- 
cial trouble altera legal action. 
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I hope he goes out and _wins it and 


Derick Allsop on Damon Hill’s 


■ ' - ' ■ ittei XNIEPEl'J DENT « THURSDAY OCTOBER 1 

doe^ ft come to him’ 7 ~ ! 
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WORLD CUP FOOTBALL Estonia face sanctions for failing to turn up at revised kick-off time after dispute over floodlighting 
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A most one-sided affair Scotland begin and end their World Cup qualifying ‘match’ against Estonia yesterday with a single kick from BHIy Dodds to John Coffins • 

Scotland await verdict after 


Photographs: Matthew Ashton/Ftfmpic; 
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PHIL SHAW 

reports from Tallinn 

It was a scenario with which 
every Sunday morning player 
will be familiar, one team uims 
up. the other does noL The dif- 
ference here in the Kadriorg 
Stadium yesterday was that this 
was a World Cup qualifying 
match, not a park kickabout. 
and Estonia's extraordinary re- 
fusal to fulfil the fixture left 
Scotland all dressed up with no 
one to play. 

In order 10 satisfy their oblig- 
ations to Fifa, the game's world 
governing body, the Scotland 
team duly marched on. in full 
kil. three minutes before the re- 
arranged kick-off time of 3pm 
local lime. With the Estonian 
half of the pitch empty, the Scots 
lined up in formation. Billy 
Dodds rolled the ball forward 
from the centre spoL to John 
Collins, captaining his country 
for the first time. The referee 
immediately blew his whistle 
and led the Scotland learn off. 

With the exception of Ibe na- 
tional anthems, all the formal- 
ities had been observed. Collins 
shook hands with the Yugoslav 


referee, Miroslav Radoman, 
while the linesmen checked 
there were no holes in the goal 
nets. No sooner had the thou- 
sand or so Scotland supporters 
launched into an ironic chorus 
of “get in tae them’' than Rado- 
man ended the farce. 

Ended it, that is, as far as 
Scotland were concerned. As 
they prepared to leave for the 
airport, the floodlights at the 
centre of the controversy flick- 
ered into life. The electronic 
scoreboard was still stubborn- 
ly showing the kick-off as 6.4S, 
and the Estonian military began 
assuming (heir positions. 

Scotland’s fans, who had 
made a 2.000-mile round trip for 
the games with Latvia last Sat- 
urday and Estonia, took the 
abandonment in good humour. 
They sang: “There’s only one 
team in Tallinn" as they dis- 
persed. though the biggest 
cheer came when a kilted fan 
charged on with a ball and 
dribbled it into the goal. 

Even now this bizarre 
episode may not be over. The 
initial indications from Fifa’s 
match delegate, Jean-Marie 
Gantenbein of Luxembourg, 
were that Scotland would be 


awarded the match. Later how- 
ever, Fifa said that no decision 
had been made and that reports 
from the referee and Ganten- 
bein, as well as a protest from 
the Estonian authorities, would 
Ik considered by the Warid Cup 
organising co mmi ttee. A deci- 
sion will be made at the com- 
mittee’s meeting on 7 
November. 

A Fifa statement pointed 
out that its regulations state 
when a team does not report for 
a match the opponents will be 
awarded a 3-0 victory and the 
three points, “except in cases of 
force majeure recognised by the 
organising committee". 

Keith Cooper, a Fifa 
spokesman, said: “Other op- 
tions are at the discretion of trie 
committee if a team can’t make 
it to a match because of cir- 
cumstances beyond their con- 
trol, but there are no precedents 
for this. 

“The Estonian FA have in- 
dicated to us that they had a 
logistical problem which pre- 
vented them getting to the sta- 
dium on time for the revised 
kick-off and that could be tak- 
en into account if it can be 
proved to be true." 


Estonia, meanwhile, may face 
severe penalties, possibly even 
expulsion, by Fifa. They will un- 
doubtedly ask why Fifa’s stadi- 
um committee, which is chaired 
by the former Scottish Football 
Association secretary Ernie 
'B&lker, passed the Kadriorg sta- 
dium in the first instance. 

The saga of the game that 
never was had begun innocu- 
ously enough 24 hours earlier 
when Gantenbein, the Fife del- 
egate for the Group Four fix- 
ture, raised doubts about the 
standard of the temporary 
floodlighting hired from Fin- 
land Craig Brown, the Scotland 
manager, asked to see them on 
“full beam" after Tuesday's Uo- 
der-21 match and was unhappy 
with what he saw. 

As a result, the Scottish FA 
faxed a complaint late on Tues- 
day night to Fifa’s headquarters 
in Zurich. Copies were also 
placed under the doors of 
Messrs Gantenbein and Rado- 
man. Brown said that his team 
would play at the appointed 
hour - 6.45pm - but only under 
duress. 

Fifa’s emergency committee 
convened at 230am yesterday 


and upheld Scotland's protest. 
The delegate informed both na- 
tional associations that the 
game would now start three-and 
three-quarter hours earlier, m 
daylight, and that seemed to be 
the end of the matter. 

The Estonian FA, however, 
refused to accept the ruling. 
High among their considera- 
tions was the fact that BBC Tele- 
vision had agreed to pay them 
£50,000 for the right to screen 
the match live in Scotland. 
With the Dunblane Memorial 
Service already scheduled for 
coverage at the new kick-off 
time, there was no question of 
the BBC showing the game 
live. That would have meant the 
Estonians having to accept a 
drastically reduced fee. 

Even as late as 230pm, with 
his squad out on the pitch 
warming up, Brown was con- 
vinced that Estonia would turn . 
up to ploy. But a vice-president 
of their FA, Aivar Fohlak, in- 
sisted that their Icelandic co«h, 
Teitur Thardarson, was sticking 
to his original plans. The play- 
ers were having lunch 65 miles 
away, he said, and would he- 
mming up for a 6.45 start 


That . way the Estonians 
would incur only nominal fines 
for not being at the ground two 
hours ahead of kick-off and for 
handing in theft team-sheet 
lateJSut they were not hfatffing, 
and Fohlak went on to accuse 
the Scots of being unsporting. 
It was made dear this morn- 
ing that we couldn’t come be- 
fore the original agreed time,” 
he said. “When we got the in- 
struction we told Fifa we 
couldn't change. We believe 
Ibe Scottish FA has been very 
unfair to OS." 

Mart larmak, another vice- 
president of the Estonian FA, 
said later that his country would 
be prepared to play Scotland 
twice m Britain rather than 
concede the points. He said: 
“We would prefer if Scotland 
would come back here for a re- 
match because our supporters 
deserve to see the match which 
they have paid for. If not, we will 
be prepared to play in Scotland 
twice." Estonia are due in Scot- 
land next March. 

JimFhrry, the SB4!S chief ex- 
ecutive, expressed sympathy for 
Estonia's predicament, admit- 
ting be would be less than 


pleased if a game at Hampden 
Park were suddenly switched to 
midday. But he added: “Fife’s 
committee reflected Overnight 
and consulted the delegate this 
morning. It was his finu view 
that the conditions did not meet 
the miniirinm requirements. 

“We received a fax at 10am 
informing us that the match was 
to kick off at 3pm. And that was 
their final decision. Oiir argu- 
ment was not based purely on 
the power of the lights. It was 
on the sporting principle that 
our goalkeeper couldn’t see 
the ball coming in from the left 
side of the pitch, which of 
course affects both teams.” ' 

Asked whether the issue of 
television rights was “the bot- 
tom line", Fairy replied: “Fi- 
nance was mentioned."’ 

Thordarson, the Estonia 
manager, said he felt there was 
“something dirty" about the 


whole affair and added fed 
terrible. It was too late 
change the time when we waL 
told." • A 

One reason why Scotland 
are keen that the match should 
not be replayed is that Gary 
McAllister was suspended fos 
this fixture but will be available 
for Scotland’s match next 
month agains t Sweden. 

Yesterday’s remarkable 
events had echoes of 1973, 
when Russia refused to play 
Chile in Santiago in a World 
Cup play-off match as a protest 
against the recently established 
Pmochet regime. The Chileans 
kicked off and walked the ball 
into the net before the referee 
called a halt. 

Trent wciqwwn rim inn* tn pirn fntn 
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bflrt. 0*13, arty. Batts, Jactajn. J McCtta. 
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B Mdfetey, MeCBfl. Raedncn. 
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ACROSS 

I Legendary US agent hold- 
ing a law degree (6) 

4 Old boy's story about con- 
tralto's impediment (S) 

Ul Open University sludy pe- 
riod seen hy East German 
at extremely remote (9) 

II Courage shown by 
monarch, see, going 
through northern Spain f 5) 

12 Bishop accepts blame for 
digging up climbing plant 
(7) 

13 Old piece about Hawaii 
featured in show (7) 

14 Sight possibly seen on com- 
mon sometimes? (5) 

15 Information American pro- 
vided about a doctor is 
shockin'; (8) 


IS Military HQ in Pennsylva- 
nia divided about army 
move ($) 

20 Attractive female youth 
leader seen with legislator 
in New Hampshire (5) 

23 Account about one carried 
back needing oxygen? (7) 

25 Ensure compliance with 
measure favouring estab- 
lished church (7) 

26 Happen to drop into our 
cricket dub |5) 

27 Attitude of deference from 
Bacon I sec as misplaced 
(«) 

28 Form of tenure here that’s 
been amended in pen f8) 

29 Light brown motor yacht 
crossing river ffi) 


Wednesday s solution 


annHDQB □□onasB 
□ □ m a 0 ta u ci 
I BE! SC!] BOD BHramtlCJE 
QDQBDQDD 
□EQHUQ13I3E3 HELDHE 

u 0 □ b n □ 

locnas QQoiciinsDDS 
□ □ □ m 
BQDQBBQDB HEUSQ 
a □ s □ b n 

BISQDn BBUBOflBIQD 
0 0 QBDDBB 

amnsHCia nnaHBiaci 

B El 0 0 H 0 13 B 
nBBPlCTBH unnETHEUd 


DOWN 

1 Sole means of support? (8) 

2 Striker separated from his 
comrade by a chain (7) 

3 Part played mostly by peo- 
ple in hospital department 
recording names (9) 

5 Unlikely to be catching? 
( 6 - 8 ) 

6 Smell when head's cut off 
fish (5) 

7 Most unfashionable for 
West Indian to ride on 
reindeer (7) 

8 Steven runs m races (6) 

9 Where they teach you how 
to get on? f8, 6) 

16 Inmost fear endlessly 
churned up by list of 
promises (9) 

17 Hear husband one night 
gets caught in dishonest be- 
haviour (S) 

19 Painkilleis relieve it to 
some extent, being near a 
chemist (7) 

21 Training seminar for troops 

(7) 

22 Give P45s? End of store 

(6) 

24 Man lying on hospital bed 

15 ) 




1 - -j 
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One Big 
Happy 
Family. 


The extra ‘tarffliance’ brought by these temporary lights to Tallinn's Kadriorg stadium 
was not enough to persuade Fifa that the game should kick-off at 6.45 as scheduled 
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